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“The city administration was much 
in favor of the plan, and even went so 
far as to grant a franchise to the Mono- 
track Transit Company,” interrupted 
Mr. Clackworthy. “The company was 
incorporated for two hundred thousand 
dollars—just for preliminary organiza- 
tion, you know, and its prospects were 
so bright that the stock sold for par, 
and went quite readily, too. 

“But you can’t float a company on 
optimism and a franchise, James; when 
the big bankers turned down the 
scheme, the price of Monotrack tum- 
bled to ten dollars a share and no 
takers. 

“James, I propose that you and I 
revive poor, dying Monotrack, as it lies 
at the door of the stock market, gasp- 
ing its last.” 

The Early Bird’s eyes bulged. 

“Great Goshen!” he exclaimed. “You 
mean your gonna build a car line!” 

“How you do jump at conclusions, 
James. I didn’t say that I intended to 
build a monotrack system—I am 
merely going to revive the stock.” 

“T getcha,” grinned The Early Bird. 
“You ain’t gonna build it, you’re just 
gonna make some of these rich birds 
think you’re gonna build it.” 

“Yes, that’s what I propose to have 
them think—about one hundred thou- 
sand dollars worth,” said Mr. Clack- 
worthy. 


IT. 


Mrs. Clara Cartwright was a sweet 
but not nearly so trusting a woman as 
she had been six months before. The 
reason for her recently developed 
skepticism regarding the sincerity of 
mankind reposed carelessly in a bu- 
reau drawer of her modest home. Four 
highly engraved and very prosperous 
looking stock certificates showed her to 
be the possessor of two thousand shares 
of stock in the Monotrack Transit 
Company. 

She had come into possession of this 
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stock upon the payment of sixty thou- 
sand dollars in cash, which was every 
cent that her deeply lamented husband 
had left her through the medium of a 
life insurance poli¢y, to smooth the 
rocky road of otherwise impoverished 
widowhood. She had purchased the 
stock upon the advice of Cyrus Prin- 
divale, president of the Suburban Trust 
Company, who had been her husband’s 
banker and who, naturally enough, be- 
came her trusted business adviser. 

Cyrus Prindivale was a money- 
maker, attesting to the soundness of his 
business judgment; but, the vital point 
which Mrs. Cartwright overlooked was 
that Mr. Prindivale was quite in the 
habit of counting his gain, while some 
one else was tabulating corresponding 
loss. The suburban banker, to be ex- 
tremely charitable, was not governed 
by any exalted rules of ethics, and, ex- 
cept for the rich cloak of respectability 
that he had wrapped about him, one 
might have been tempted to charge, in 
the plainest of words, that he was a 
crook, Other bankers and business men 
were accustomed to scrutinize carefully, 
the commas, semicolons, and periods of 
all papers and documents which in- 
volved them in any sort of transaction 
with Mr. Prindivale. 

The financial genius of the somewhat 
fashionable suburb had been one of the 
prime movers in the organization of 
the Monotrack Transit Company. As 
new corporations are allowed twenty 
per cent of their capital for the floating 
of their stock and organization pur- 
poses, Mr. Prindivale had purchased 
two thousand shares at a generous dis- 
count. It had, in fact, cost him only 
twenty dollars per share, while others 
not in on the ground floor, were forced 
to write their checks for its par value 
of a hundred dollars. 

For a time Mr. Prindivale shared 
the optimism of the scheme’s other pro- 
moters, that Monotrack was going to 
be a bonanza, but his shrewd little 
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gimlet-like eyes, accustomed to looking 
considerable distances into the future, 
soon saw the handwriting of the city’s 
big financiers across the resplendent, 
gilt-sealed Monotrack certificates, and 
he read: -‘‘Nothing doing.” 

At almost precisely the same mo- 
ment he recalled the sixty thousand 
dollar balance on the books of his bank, 
to the credit of Mrs. Clara Cartwright, 
the full amount of her check from the 
life insurance company. The very 
same day Mrs. Cartwright, in her 
widow’s weeds, happened into the bank, 
and Mr. Prindivale, in his soft, suave 
voice, painted a glowing and enticing 
picture of the wealth that was to be 
made out of Monotrack Transit. So 
cleverly did he bait his gold hook that 
Mrs. Cartwright was pleading with him 
to be allowed to invest. 

And, “only because your husband 
was such a dear friend of mine, Mrs. 
Cartwright,” Mr. Prindivale permitted 
the widow to write him a check for 
sixty thousand dollars. The price was 
fixed by a simple process of multiplica- 
tion; two thousand shares at thirty 
dollars per share equals sixty thousand 
dollars—and_ sixty thousand dollars 
was all she had. 

So Cyrus Prindivale was in actual 
cash some twenty thousand dollars 
richer as a result of his almost disastrous 
dream concerning the success of Mono- 
track Transit. But there was one thing 
which Mr. Prindivale did not know; 
Mrs. Clara Cartwright was a_ first 
cousin of Mrs. Amos Clackworthy. 


III. 


On the nineteenth floor of the Great 
Lakes Building was a most elegantly 
furnished office suite of two rooms. 
The lettering on the corridor door in- 
formed one that it was occupied by the 
“Atlas Investment Company.” In the 
‘outer room a very pretty young woman 
was seated before a mahogany type- 


writer desk; she was reading a popular 
novel, but the drawer of the desk was 
coveniently open, ready to conceal this 
evidence of her lack of occupation; 
there was also a sheet of paper in the 
machine, for instant use. The fetching 
typist was none other than Mrs. George 
one of Mr. Amos 
Clackworthy’s lieutenants. 

A draftsman’s board stood conspic- 
uously in one corner; it held some half 
completed drawings, bearing the words, 
“Monotrack Transit Company.” Seated 
in front of the draftsman’s board was 
George who, at the present 
moment, was using the point of his 
dividers to clean his ring, which, in 
truth, was about the only use he could 
make of them. 

Within the inner room, the door of 
which was marked “private,” a tall, 
businesslike man with a superbly 
trimmed Vandyke beard, was seated at 
his massive mahogany desk; it was, of 
course, Mr. Clackworthy. 

The Early Bird, who had deserted his 
own desk in the outer office, was seated 
in the private office, and his eyes roved 
admiringly about. 

“Some joint!” he ejaculated. 
[’ll say it’s some joint.” 

“James,” remonstrated Mr. Clack- 
worthy, ‘‘your idiomatic English is 
most refreshing—on occasions; but it 
becomes my duty to remind you that 
you are now the private secretary of a 
most conservative investment broker, 
and, as such, you must speak with more 
refinement.” 

“Don’t worry th’ old think-box into 
a headache,” retorted The Early Bird. 
“T’'ll can th’ lowbrow chatter when th’ 
lamb appears for shearin’. Huh! I'll 
twist th’ old tongue around so’s this 
bird’ll lamp me and say: ‘Ha-nard, 
eh?” 

Mr. Clackworthy 
cigar. 

“Tames,” he mused, “human nature 
is very contradictory. How often do 


Bascom, wife of 


Bascom, 


“Yeah, 


selected a fresh 











we reject the truth and yet receive 
falsehood with childish credulity.” 

“Th’ bottomless pit’s only knee-deep 
compared with your lingo,” mourned 
The Early Bird, not without admiration 
for Mr. Clackworthy’s rhetorical fa- 
cility. 

“Here is an exampie of my 
continued Mr. Clackworthy. 
“If 1 went to the Blackmere Hotel with 
seventeen trunks and a valet, and an- 
nounced that [ was a millionaire, no one 
would believe me; yet if I went to the 
same hotel with the same trappings and 
denied that 


+7 
phniuos- 
i 


” 
ophy , 


I was a millionaire, every 
one would be quite convinced that I 
was. 

“Well, James, that is the philosophy 
upon which our present little venture 
is founded. I do not think that it can 
fail.” 

rv. 

Mr. Cyrus Prindivale tilted back in 
iis swivel-chair, and his heavy eye- 
yrows over his beady little eyes con- 
tracted into a puzzled Five 
separate and distinct times he digested 
the contents of the letter. Carefully he 
crinkled the edge of the heavy vellum 
parchment between his critical fingers, 
and caressed the unimpeachably en- 
graved letters which announced “Atlas 
Investment Company, 1924-26, 
Lakes Building.” The letterhead was 
dignified, bespeaking taste and reline- 
ment. 

“Never heard of ‘em,’ mutiered Mr. 
Prindivale. “It may amount to some- 
thing, though.” The letter read: 


I 


frown, 


(ireat 


We are given to understand that you are 
the owner of two thousand shares of stock 
in the Monotrack Transit Company. We are 
delegated by a clicni of ours to purchase a 
controlling amount of this stock in order that 
he may acquire the plans and specifications 
which belong to the company. We are cm- 
powered to offer you the present market 
Price of ten dollars per share. As you are 
well aware, the revival of the company is 
a financial impossibility, and our client has 


no other reason for acquiring thi k than 
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to become the owner in fee simple of its 
drawings, which, he hopes, may be an asset 
at some future time. 


“Humph!” grunted Mr. Prindivale. 
“They’re too darn emphatic about 
wanting ‘only the plans and _ specifica- 
tions.’ There is, ] suspect, a nigger in 
the woodpile ; this is well worth looking 
into,” 

Being, himself, a man of devious 
methods it was natural that he should 
look with cautious suspicion on the all 
too positive frankness of others. With 
a frown he remembered that he was no 
longer the possessor of two thousand 
shares of Monotrack Transit, but, re- 
membering the frantic expostulations 
of Mrs. Clara Cartwright upon her 
discovery that her sixty thousand 
dollars’ worth of elaborate certificates 
was utterly worthless, he anticipated no 
difficulty in buying it back—for, say, 
ten dollars a share. 

Mr. Prindivale pressed the button on 
his desk and summoned Dawes, 
cashier, who was widely acquainted 
with many details of the city’s financial 
circle. 

“Dawes,” 
who are the 
pany?” 

Running his fingers through his thin 
hair, Dawes turned to the “A” 
partment of his card-indexed mind, but 
shook his head. 

“Name vaguely familiar, Mr. Prindi- 
vale, but I don’t seem to place them,” 
he replied regretfully. ‘However, I 
will find out.” 

Dawes stepped to the telephone and 
called one of the downtown 
houses; a moment later he returned 

“Fisher & Fisher have just told me, 
Mr. Prindivale, that the Atlas people 
are an—an—exclusively small concern, 
soliciting no public business of any 
character: it is well understood 
they are the private agents for a very 
reputable financier and that, in short, 


confine their activities to handling 


! 
the 


said Mr. Prindivale, “just 
Atlas Investment Com 


com- 


financial 


that 


1 
they 








8 
the confidential matters of’—Mr. 
Dawes paused impressively—‘‘of J. K.” 

Mr. Prindivale started violently. 

“Merciful Heaven!” he gasped. “J 
K.!” 

J. K., it must be explained, was a 
name to conjure with among financial 
circles; J. K. well-known 
initials of Mr. James K. Easterday, 


were the 


president of three big banks and 
financial power extraordinary. What 
he said was financial law. 

It was not, to be sure, within Mr. 


Prindivale’s province to know that the 
original Atlas Investment Company 
had, a few days before, removed their 
offices from the Great Lakes Building, 
and that Mr. Clackworthy had hur- 
riedly leased them, neglecting to remove 
the neat gilt lettering from the door. 


V. 

As Mr. Prindivale opened the door 
of 1924 Building, the 
scene of luxuriant solidity was, some- 
how, just as he had pictured it. Mrs. 
her novel hurriedly 
cons desk drawer as the 
caller’s shadow fell door’s 
glass panel, hurried her slim fingers 
over the typewriter keyboard. 

Over in the corner George Bascom 
wrinkled his brow studiously over his 
draftsman’s board. 

“T wish to see Mr, Clackworthy,” an- 
nounced Mr. Prindivale. 

“Busy just at this moment,” politely 
responded the pretty stenographer and 
nodded to a chair. The chair, it hap- 
pened, through careful calculation, was 
within easy vision of the drafting board. 
As Mr. strained his neck 
forward for a closer inspection of the 
Bascom glanced at him 
suspiciously and rudely draped a large 
piece of paper over the mass of lines 
and angles, but not before Mr. Prindi- 


vale’s sharp little eves had the 


Great Lakes 


(,eorge Base om, 


igned to the 


across the 


Prindivale 


drawings, Mr 


seen 
words “Monotrack 


Transit Company.” 
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Prindivale. 
I knew that something was 
on foot. Foxy old J. K.” 

Inside the private office Mr. Clack- 
smoked his cigar, and 


“Ah!” 


ot Secrecy ! 


breathed Mr. 


worthy calmly 
until the suburban banker 
waited a sufficient length 
of time. The man 
had adopted none of his long list of 
pseudonyms in this adventure, for he 
had carefully his plans strictly 
within legal bounds. ven his posses- 
sion of the abandoned offices of the 
\tlas Investment Company and_ the 
ise of ame on his letterheads were 
to law. With cus- 
tomary thoroughness for detail he had 
that the genuine concern 
had neglected the little formality of 
registering with the secretary of state, 
thus leaving it open to use by others; 
and Mr. Clackworthy had spent the re- 
quired incorporation fee of appropriat- 
of possible future embar 
rassing entanglements. 


marked time 
should have 


master confidence 


laid 


use of that 


entirely 


according 


discovered 


ing it, free 


A moment later The Early Bird, 
hurrying in from the street with an 
arimful of important-looking documents, 
paused at Mrs. Bascom’s desk. He 
sighed and mopped his brow. 


“Say,” whispered Mrs. Bascom, 
making sure that it was loud enough 
to be heard “vou’d 
better hurry up with those papers ; Mr. 
Clackworthy’s in a big hurry for them 
—J. K. is in there with him and they 
want them quick.” 

Hastily Early grabbed up the 
documents and hurried into the inside 
office. Eagerly Mr. Prindivale leaned 


across the room, 


lame 


forward to catch a stray word or sen- 


tence that might filter through the 
heavy door, but, to his chagrin, it was 
sound proof. 

“Well, ‘Old Gimlet Evye’s’ out there 
waitin’,” he announced 

“Ves, I know.” said Mr. Clack- 
worthy “Mrs. Bascom pressed the 
buzzer a moment ago. How do you 


° 


ize him wy 














Mr. 


“As nervous as a Pennsylvania 
millionaire about to meet King 
George,” chuckled The Early Bird; 


“say, that guy—— 
“\Watch your English, James.” 
“Well, as I was gonna say, if you 

keep that gink—that man, I mean— 

out there very long he’s gonna wear 
th’ seat out of his pants th’ way he’s 
squirming around in th’ chair.” 

“That’s fine, James; now you may 
retire to the outer office while 1 com- 
plete my conference with—ah—J. K. 
Remember my instructions and follow 
them to the letter.” 

fhe Early Bird bowed solemnly to 
the empty chair across from Mr. Clack- 
worthy, grinned, and made for the door. 

“L’ve got it down pat,” he said. 

In the outer office, James went to 
his desk, which stood but a few feet 
from where Mr. Prindivale was seated. 
Slowly he began to sort over a stack 
of papers which were heaped in front 
of him. : 

Mr. Prindivale edged his chair a few 
inches closer. 

“Have a cigar,’ he invited; “fine 
tobacco, very fine; import ’em myself 
direct. You have a very nice office 
here.”’ 

“Uh-huh,” muttered The Early Bird, 
ignoring the cigar. 

“By the way,” probed Mr. Prindi- 
vale, “I thought I saw my old friend J. 
K.—fellow banker of mine, you know 
—come in just ahead of me, does he 
transact much business with this firm?’ 

The Early Bird frowned in appar- 
ent annoyance. 

“Never heard of ’im,” he mumbled, 
impolitely taking a cigar from his own 
pocket and lighting it, but, at the same 
time, he averted his eyes. 

“Never heard of J. K.?” scoffed Mr. 
Prindivale with entirely justified 
skepticism. “Ha! Ha! That is quite 
a joke—sort of in the class with the 
fellow down in Arkansas who, when 


the orator shouted: ‘Lincoln is dead,’ 
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declared that he didn’t even know that 
Lincoln was sick.” 

“Never heard of ’im,” repeated The 
Early Bird with ridiculous obstinacy. 

“Tl see,” nodded Mr. Prindivale, “it’s 
a dark secret; oh, I’m on.” 

“On to what?” 

“I know J. K. mighty well—per 
friend of mine.” 

“Uh-huh,” grunted The Early Bird 
noncommittally, and his pencil beat a 
little tattoo on his desk. In accordance 
with this signal, George Bascom re- 
moved the paper shield 
from the draftsman’s board. 

“Bascom!” snapped James. “I don’t 
want any more work on that just now; 
hasn't Mr. Clackworthy told you-——” 

Hastily Bascom restored the push- 


sonal 


improvised 


pins and Mr. Prindivale’s nostrils 
quivered. 
“Something big on foot—something 


mighty big,” he thought, and he leaned 
back in his chair, contracted his eyes 
thoughtfully and sought to reason it 


out. 
VI. 


At the end of thirty minutes Mr. 
Clackworthy gave the button on his 
desk three swift jabs and The Early 
Bird appeared. 

“I got ’im goin’,’ chuckled James. 
“He tried to pump me for all he was 
worth about this J. K. stuff.” 

“James, you chew tobacco on occa- 
sions, do you not?” queried Mr. Clack- 
worthy. 

“Chew!” repeated The Early Bird. 
‘Now, ain’t that a question to ask a 
guy—with th’ little lamb outside waitin’ 
for th’ clippers. Gonna get me to sign 
th’ pledge?” 

Mr. Clackworthy took from his desk 
a fresh plug of natural twist. 

“Tames,” he chuckled, “you know 
that [ abhor the vile habit, even in 


‘ 


others; can’t touch it myself; but it now 
hecomes necessary for me to ask you 
to masticate a generous portion of this 
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plug of tobacco. Strew it arousd 
somewhere in the general vicinity of 
that seventy-tive dollar cuspidor. No, 
I’m not jesting; it’s part of the stage 
setting.” 

Quietly The Early Bird complied. 

“That’s all, James,” said Mr. Clack- 
worthy; “I will see Mr. Prindivale 
now.” 

“Holy blue-eyed catfish!’ muttered 
The Early Bird as he retired. 

A moment later Mr. Prindivale en- 
tered, glancing swiftly about. The first 
thing that caught his eye was the dark 
tobacco stains which decorated the 
floor; he smiled in triumph. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed. “Looks as if 
my old friend J. K. had been here.” 
J. K. Easterday’s careless way of chew- 
ing tobacco was notorious in moneyed 
circles. 

“J. K.. Who?” demanded Mr. Clack- 
worthy, 

“As if there were more than one J. 
K. Easterday,”’ said Mr. Prindivale, 
exceedingly pleased with himself at this 
masterful bit of deduction. 

“J. K. Easterday has not been here,” 
declared Mr. Clackworthy with en- 
tirely truthful but perhaps unnecessary 
emphasis, “What would that big 
fellow be doing up here in my humble 
domain? You honor me.” 

“Have it your way,” said Mr. Prindi- 
vale, plainly unconvinced. 

“Mr. Prindivale,” began Mr. Clack- 
worthy briskly, “I know that you are 
a busy man and I will not take your 
time by lengthy and needless explana- 
tions. My letter frankly explained the 
matter. You have two thousand shares 
of Monotrack Transit that you couldn't 
sell for a scrap of paper. The last sell- 
ing price was ten dollars a share. For 


the purpose stated in my letter to you, 
my client is willing to give you the last 
quoted market price. 
thing in a nutshell. 
shares with you?’ 
“Tut! 


That’s the whole 
Did you bring the 


Tut!” remonstrated Mr. 
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Prindivale craftily. “Not so fast; I’m 
too old a head to be rushed lilke that. 
Come, my dear sir; give me credit for 
a little intelligence. When I play stud 
poker I like to see a few of the cards 
on the table before I bet.” 

“You are intimating a 

“Intimating nothing, Mr. Clack- 
worthy; I know for a positive fact that 
you've got an ace up your sleeve.” 

“T have stated the proposition just as 
it——” 

“Just as it isn’t,’ charged Mr. Prindi- 
vale belligerently. “I’ve got two thou- 
sand shares of Monotrack Traction; 
some one wants them—that somebody 
happens to be J. K.—and when old J. 
K. wants anything he pays the price for 
it—if he has to.” 

“You are entirely misleading your- 
self, Mr. Prindivale,” declared Mr. 
Clackworthy with a frankness which 
the suburban banker little suspected. 
“J. K. Easterday has nothing to do with 
this matter.”’ 

“Hasn't, eh?” cried Mr. Prindivale 
exultantly, pointing his finger at a mass 
of papers which littered the big mahog- 
any conference table. “Then maybe 
you can explain that.” 

He gestured toward the exposed 
edge of one of the closely typewritten 
pages; there, penned in scrawling but 
entirely legible characters, were the 
somewhat cryptic letters: 


“OKEH JK.” 


“Don't tell me!” he shouted, now 
thoroughly excited by the importance 
of his discovery. “That’s J. K. Easter- 
day’s O. K. mark—Okeh, the Indian 
mark of approval; there are only two 
men in America who write it that way, 





, 


one is the President of the United 
States and the other is J. K. Easter- 
day.” 


“Bosh!” retorted Mr. Clackworthy ; 
but, nevertheless, showing considerable 
chagrin. “I wrote that down there my- 
self—you are jumping at conclusions.” 





Mr. Cackworthy was showing a most 
remarkable tenacity for the strict letter 
of truth. 

“Lay the cards down on the table and 
I'll talk turkey,” bantered Mr. Prindi- 


1 


Vdiec,. 
“Really, Mr. Prindivale, you are 
setting rather needlessly excited; | 


wish to play a game of golf this aft- 
ernoon and | want to get this business 
with. Suppose we say fifteen 
rs a share.” 

“It cost me more than that; I made 
up my mind that I'd hold onto that 
stock until I came out whole on it or 
let the paper rot.” 

“Well, Mr. Prindivale, if you really 
feel that way about it, possibly we could 
pay you a price that would permit you 
to recover your original investment ; 
you did not, I am reliably informed, 
pay the par value.” 

“Hal? exulted Mr. Prindivale. “I 
trapped you that time; so it’s worth 
something after all, eh? How much 
is it worth? Come across; remember 
you are not dealing with a grammar- 
school student, but a business man.” 

Mr. Clackworthy stroked his Van- 
dyke beard meditatively; at the same 
time his foot slid under the desk and 
touched the tip of the electric button 
which was secreted there. It connected 
with a faint-voiced alarm on The Early 
Bird’s desk, and James Early, in turn, 
touched a button which connected di- 
rectly with the telephone on Mr. Clack- 
worthy’s desk. The bell tinkled. 

In the act of lifting the receiver from 
the book, Mr. Clackworthy turned to 
the suburban banker. 

“Granting, for the sake of reaching 
an agreement, that you paid the par 
value of one hundred dollars a share 
and, taking cognizance of your deter- 
mination to come out whole on it, | am 
empowered to offer you 


ver 
dolla 





The bell rang insistently. 
“Hello,” said Mr. Clackworthy into 
“Yes 


the transmitter. this is Mr. 


Mrz Clackworthy Tells the Truth 


Clackworthy; yes, Aubuchon—uh-huh 
—yes, I understand. He’s here now.” 

Mr. Prindivale, sensing a personal 
reference, looked up quickly; he saw 
that Mr. Clackworthy’s gaze had grown 
hard and cold; the air of eagerness as 
he had jockeyed for the best possible 
price was gone. The banker, with a 
sinking heart, realized that something 
had gone wrong. 

“Mr. Prindivale,” said Mr. 
worthy curtly, hanging up the receiver, 
“there is no need to discuss this matter 
further. I tind that I shall not need 
to buy the stock from you, after all.” 

“But—but—I don’t understand 
stammered Mr. Prindivale. 

“Oh, yes, I think you do,” returned 
Mr. Clackworthy icily. “One of my 
men has reporteed to me just now that 
you sold your Monotrack holdings 
some months ago—to some woman, we 
shall, of course, deal directly with the 
holder of the stock. You almost hooked 


Clack- 


” 
, 


ine, eh? 

Mr. Prindivale grabbed his hat and 
fled. 

VII. 

There was a reason for Mr. Prindi- 
vale’s precipitate departure. He cursed 
because the elevators were so slow and 
bolted out of the entrance to the drug 
store at the corner where he knew 
there was a telephone pay station. 

His fingers, fumbling with eager 
haste, he turned the leaves of the direc- 
tory until he found the name of Mrs. 
Clara Cartwright. It was, of course, 
a suburban call and he muttered 
trenchant maledictions for the operator 
who seemed to deliberately delay his 
connection. After five anguished and 
perspiring minutes Mrs. Cartwright’s 


soft voice identified itself from the 
other end of the wire. 
“Mrs. Cartwright,” gulped = Mr. 


Prindivale, striving to make his tone 
normal, “about the Monotrack stock 
which I sold you—er—I have been 








thinking it over and I realize that it 
was—er—entirely upon your faith in 
my advice that you purchased it. I—l 
could not, in all—er—fairness expect 
you to pay for the burden of my—ah 
—sincere but mistaken judgment, so I 
have decided to take the stock off your 
hands without a cent of loss to you and 
pocket it myself.” 

“Oh, Mr. Prindivale! How lovely 
of you!” exclaimed Mrs. Cartwright, 
who had been carefully tutored by her 
cousin’s husband, Mr. Clackworthy, for 
this identical situation. 

“Yes,” went on Mr. Prindivale, “so 
I will be right out and give you a 
check.” 

“Oh, there is no hurry, Mr. Prindi- 
vale, so long as yeu promise.” 

“But there is a hur——- I mean that I 
am in a hurry to get it off my mind. 
I know you will feel better with things 
fixed up; I Well, I might die to- 
night, you know. There has been no 
one out to see you about buying the 
stock, I suppose ?” 

“Oh, no; who would want to buy it?” 

“Oh, of course not; of course not,” 
assented the banker, “but—um— in case 
some one did talk to you about it, I 
would advise you to do nothing until 
you talk to me.” 

“Oh, Mr. Prindivale!’ gurgled Mrs. 
Cartwright. “You are so excited and 
everything; I do believe that the stock 
is going up.” 

The banker swore under his breath; 
he was walking on dangerously thin ice. 

“Certainly not; that was just—just 
a little joke,” he amended. 

A taxicab driver, bribed with a 
twenty-dollar bill, broke all the speed 
records in getting Mr. Prindivale out 
to the suburb. The banker found Mrs. 
Cartwright in the sitting room of her 
modest little home, evidently waiting 
for him; she had the stock certificates 
in her hand. 

“T’ll just write a check, Mrs. Cart- 
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wright,” he said with hardly the cere- 
mony of a greeting. 

“Why, Mr. Prindivale!” the widow 
exclaimed. “You act so excited. I do 
believe that something has happened to 
the Monotrack business.” 

Mentally the banker reviled woman 
for her intuitive powers, as he wrote 
his check. 

“Here you are,” he said, unable to 
keep the eagerness from his voice; “I 
will take the stock back now—you see 
I have not allowed you to lose a cent.” 

Mrs. Cartwright tilted her chin and 
firmly put her hand which held the 
certificates behind her back. 

“T’ve got—what do you men call it— 
a hunch?” she said. “I have decided 
not to sell for thirty dollars a share!” 

Mr. Prindivale tried a bluff; with 
an anger which was not entirely as- 
sumed, he snapped his check book shut 
and pocketed his pen. 

“Just as you will,” he said coldly; 
“T try to play good Samaritan and am 
at once suspected of some underhand 
scheme to cheat you.” 

“I—I am sorry if I have misjudged 
you,” she returned with a show of peni- 





tence. “Of course, if you are sincere 
in your offer, I suppose She 
paused in sudden thought. “But I 
can’t get rid of that—that hunch; 


something seems to tell that I should 
not sell my stock for thirty dollars a 
share.” 

“And I presume,” said Mr. Prindi- 
vale with a poorly concealed sarcasm, 
“that your hunch also tells you just 
what price you will get.” 

“Now, let’s see!” she cried, like a 
child playing a game and clapping her 
hands in fun. “Now, isn’t that funny 
—a figure just pops in my mind—eighty 
dollars a share!” 

“Come, Mrs. 


Cartwright,” purred 


Mr. Prindivale in his most persuasive 
tone, “T’ll tell you what I will do. Since 
I have caused you quite a little worry 
over your apparent loss of sixty thou- 
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S he bent to the task before 
him, Ed Ramsden, yeggman 
of parts, blessed the excess of 


caution which had led the 
Granford Milling Company to rein- 
force all the windows of the little office 
with heavy wooden shutters on the in- 


side. This arrangement effectually pre- 


cluded any chance of his light being 
seen from without, and so rendered his 


He laid his electric torch 
carefully on a flat-topped desk, re- 
moved his coat, snapped back the latch 
compact kit bag, and drew from 
within its recesses a pair of rough cot- 

brand-new such as could 
be purchased at any men’s furnishings 
store in the country, which catered to 
ngmen’s trade. Not until he had 
drawn these on his calloused hands did 
he breathe easily. It was so easy to 
make little slip, to touch something, 
through purest inadvertence, thereby 
leaving a telltale finger print! That 
had been his undoing on the ever 
memorable occasion which had led to 
his enforced and unwelcome sojourn 
behind cold, gray walls. 

That was the first—and only—time 
that he had been behind prison bars; 
but at the mere fleeting thought of it 
he assured himself, with a heartfelt 
that it was enough. The single 
stretch had been unduly lengthened by 
an attempted “crush out;” and though 
he had now tasted the air of freedom 


work easier. 


ton <¢ I 


VES, 


work 


curse, 


for months that were running into 
years, the searing recollection of his 


prison experience was ever present in 


his mind, and often uppermost, as now, 
when he was engaged on a job that was 


fraught with possibilities of its repe- 
tition. 

With the deft thoroughness of the 
artist, he made his preparations, Using 
a little putty knife, he scooped a thick, 
greasy mixture from a can and applied 
it to the where the safe door 
joined the heavy steel sill. The bottom 
and the two sides he sealed up thus, 
leaving the top of the door untouched. 

Replacing the putty knife, he took 
from the bag a little electrical apparatus 
consisting of several feet of thin, insu- 
lated wire connected to a dry eell, and 
a small switch on a polished wooden 
base. The cell and the switch he placed 
on top of a desk, accessible to 
his hand; the loose ends of the wire he 
inserted in the crack above the safe 
carefully raveling the insulation 
back from the ends, and jamming them 
in until they were wedged in place. 

He turned again to the bag and took 
out a small funnel made of very thin, 
pliable metal, and a pasteboard carton. 
The nose of the funnel he jammed flat, 
taking care not to close it allie, and 
then inserted it between the ends of 
wire in the top of the door of he 
strong box. 

[he pasteboard carton contained a 
quantity of cotton batting, within which 
vas packed a glass bottle containing a 
liquid—-exactly the quantity which his 
experience had taught him would be re- 
quired for the job. It was a liquid 
which he did not relish carrying with 
him, both because of its inherent possi- 
bilities of mischief, and because of the 
embarrassment to himself should he be 
found with it in his possession. 


cracks 


readily 


door, 
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Gingerly, he extracted the stopper of 
the bottle, and set the latter on the desk. 
Then he gave a glance at his wrist 
watch, and extinguished the light. 

“The watchman can’t see it through 
them shutters, of course,” he told him- 
self. “But there ain’t no use takin’ 
chances. He’s due to be at this end of 
the works now, if Winter’s give me the 
right dope. Just twenty minutes from 
now he'll be punchin’ a clock down in 
the last buildin’ at the other end, where 
he can’t hear what little noise it makes.” 

It was certainly fine to have inside 
help and advice on a job like this. 
Without it, he would have been exposed 
to the possibility of a fatal mistake. 
Without it, in fact, he would have had 
great difficulty, perhaps insuperable, 
in ascertaining when the safe held 
enough money to make it worth his 
efforts and his risk. Business concerns 
are not in the habit of making their 
fiscal arrangements public, even to the 
general run of their own employees. 
But with a man in the inner office on 





his side—— “it makes pie of a job 
like this,” thought Ed. “Nice, juicy 
pie!” 


He tiptoed toward the door of the 
At the end of the hall outside 
was a clock which the watchman must 
punch, so ran his information. He 
stooped, and put his ear to the door to 
listen. 

Footsteps approached along the 
hall, passed the locked door, went to 
the other end. The listener heard a 
faint metallic sound: the time clock. 
The footsteps returned; a hand was laid 
on the knob, an the outer side. 

Id Ramsden, crouching in silence, 
shifted the extinguished electric torch 
from his right hand to his left. He 
caught his breath as it nearly slipped 
from his fingers in the transfer. What 
a telltale clatter it would have made! 
He was still quivering with fright when 
the watchman, after giving the knob a 
shake, passed on and out of hearing. 


office. 
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“Them stiff fingers!” murmured Ed 
Ramsden under his breath. “I'll never 
get used to them as long as I live; I’m 
going to have ‘em that long, too, the 
docs say. An’ I owe them to that fel- 
low Clifford—them, an’ my two extra 
years in stir.” His face contorted itself 
in the darkness with ugly passion. 
When out among fellow men, Ed Rams- 
den had a highly developed case of 
“poker face ;” but it was a relief to the 
muscles around his mouth and eyes to 
let them bend with the sway of his 
moods when he was alone. 

Ever cautious, he reassured himself 
that the watchman had really gone, be- 
fore he relaxed his tense muscles for 
his wait until he moment of maximum 
safety, and gave free play to the 
thoughts that had been called up in him 
by the near accident. 

The grim walls and the deadly rou- 
tine flowed into his mind with a life- 
like vividness, without requiring any 
effort to conjure them up. He recalled 
the baffled, smoldering rage, which he 
had cherished for so many months; 
the slowly formed resolution to watch 
for the first chance to escape from it 
all. He remembered as if it had been 
only last week how that had 
finally come: a load of bricks for 
some building operations had arrived, 
and, as it got halfway in the great 
gates, the mules drawing it had shied 


chance 


at something and refused to go on. 
Ramsden happened to be working near 
by, cleaning the prison yard. The at- 


wall in 
centered 


tention of the guards on the 
the vicinity of the gate was 
on the efforts of the teamster to get 
the mules to go ahead. Between the 
high-piled load and one of the great 
stone pillars of the gate was a passage- 
way only two feet wide: 
was near its entrance. He knew that if 
he could slip in there, he could not be 
seen by the guard on the near side of 
the gate unless he looked directly down 
from his lofty position; and the view 


and Ramsder 














of the one on the other side would be 
obstructed by the load of bricks. Once 
outside, he had a clear space of perhaps 
two hundred feet to traverse before he 
‘ould gain any cover; and aiter that 
he would be in a precarious position 
at best. Yet to his embittered mind the 
ince was worth taking. ° 

Scarcely had the quick plan formed 
self in his mind when an extra ob- 
stacle interposed. Another guard, one 
who was well liked by all the inmates 
for the genuine kindness and unvarying 
consideration with which he discharged 
his duties, strolled up, accompanied by 
, to within-a foot or two of the 
spot where Ramsden stood poised for 
flight. 

RKamisden hesitated only for the frac- 
tion of a second; then he lifted the 
iron shovel into which he had_ been 
sweeping the débris of the yard, and 

ng it at the head of the unsuspecting 


a irusty 


guard. 

t was a wicked blow, Ed Ramsden 
realized now as he had realized then; 
a blow that might easily have been fatal 
—if it had landed. 

But it had never landed, except harm- 
*Tessly on the ground. The trusty, with 
a strange lack of that fellow feeling 

hich every prison unfortunate ought 
to cherish regarding his fellows’ aspira- 
tions toward freedom, and with a quick 
presence of mind that was even more 
remarkable, had swung with some hard 
heavy object not identified by Ed Rams- 
den, and had knocked the shovel flying 
from his tingling hands. He had 
broken, also, two of the fingers on 
Ramsden’s left hand; the same fingers 
whose permanent stiffness had nearly 


1 


him away to the watchman just 





given 
now. 

The rest of the memory picture was 
exceedingly painful to the burglar, as 
its details came crowding into his mind. 
In a trice he had been pounced upon 
by at least a dozen guards, it seemed 
to his startled senses. At the end of 


2D—ps 
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the mélée, which had been rather un- 
necessarily rough, considering the great 
odds against him, he had been dragged 
first to the hospital to have his wounded 
fingers and numerous minor contusions 
attended to, and thence to the dungeon, 
where he had ample time to reflect on 
the silly futility of his attempted dash. 

And then those extra years, piled 
on to the regular amount of his sen- 
tence! He gritted his teeth in rage, 
even now, as he thought of them: his 
face would have been a terrifying sight 
had any one been there to see. He feli 
no particular resentment toward the 
guards; that was their business. The 
most galling thought to him, was that 
he owed his troubles to the fellow pris- 
oner who had intervened at the mo- 
ment when his fate hung in the balance; 
to the trusty who had knocked his 
weapon from his hands. And_ that 
trusty was Hugh Clifford. 

“An’ he’s in this city now, the low 
down skunk!” said the burglar to him- 
self, gloating over a discovery that he 
had made not many days before. 
““CGoin’ straight,’ like the  white- 
livered stool pigeon that he is! I know 
where he lives, too. Thought he’d seen 
the last of me, I s’pose, when he waved 
out at the end of his term an’ left me 
there to rot for an extra stretch that I 
got because of him! He thinks he’s got 
away with it all right, but he ain’t goin’ 
to think so long! I'll be hangin’ around 
this burg for quite a spell after this 
job, an’ if I don’t think of some good 
way to do him dirt like he deserves, 
my name ain’t Ed Ramsden, that’s all!” 

sut repressing thoughts of vengeance 
by an act of his will, the yeggman 
turned on his flash again and looked 
once more at the watch. Two minutes 
more, and the watchman would be at 
the farthest point on his rounds from 
the office, if the information that Win- 
ter, the bookkeeper, had given, was cor- 
rect. “An’ if it ain’t,” snarled Rams 


den, “if he’s double crossin’ me—but I 








don’t think he is. He knows better. 
He knows who I am, all right, an’ what 


I’d do to him. Not all the bulls an’ 
prisons on this green earth could stop 
me. I don’t think he could be mis- 
taken, either; he’s been here long 


enough to know; an’ he says the watch- 
man has got to punch that clock like 
he did this one in the hall. 
tem's a great thing, all right, all right, 
for me. 

He laid the electric torch on the desk 
so that beam illuminated the door 
of Then with careful fingers, 


out Sys- 


its 
the safe. 


he took the uncorked bottle of “soup” 
and emptied it with a swift, steady 
pouring motion into the funnel. 


Quickly he replaced the empty bottle 
on the desk, and poised his fingers on 
switch. A momentary wait, 
the switch to make the 


the electric 
and he threw 
connection. 

There was a dull roar, and 
of fire that came from the four 
of the safe door. It fell outward, and 
landed on its face on the floor with a 
crash; the air the room was filled 
with acrid fumes. 

Into the wreckage sprang Ed Rams- 
There was a bare chance 


flash 


sides 


ol 


den at once. 


that some one nearer than the watch- 
man, or perhaps the latter himself, 
might have heard some of the noise, 


crgen though it must have been out- 

the walls of the building. At 

there was no harm in working 

fast, and might mean added 

The inner door had been blown in- 
ward enough to dis 


gage the bolt, and 
the burglar quickly pried it open on 
its twisted hinges short 


. 2 
ae by 


ny rate, 





T 





safet y. 


Seng 


with a crow 


bar. His gloved hands reached rapidly 
into the various compartments of the 
afe, removing whatever they found, 


When he was sure that he had got the 


entire contents of the safe, and not until 
then, he grasped the torch and bent 
over the spoils which he had laid on 


the floor. 
Several tape-bound packages of bills, 
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in denominations of ten, twenty, and 
fifty dollars respectively, he thrust into 
his inner pocket, without stopping to 
e money. It was_ evidently 
such a sum as Winter’s informa- 
tion 1 indicated; a good night’s pay 
for a good night’s work, even after 
dividing on the agreed basis with the 
Before abandoning the 


count th 


about 
] 


ac 


book keeper, 


rest, however, he quickly glanced it 
over. There were papers of various 
kinds, which were of value to the com- 
pany, but not to any one else, particu- 


larly not to any one of Ramsden’s pro- 
There were stock certificates, 
and bonds. Among the latter was 
one packet of Liberty Bonds, unregis- 
tered and 1 the burglar knew 
when he saw the coupons attached. 
picked up the packet; a glance showed 


fession. 


too, 


‘sotiable, 
He 


him that the total value of the securi- 
ties was not more than four hundred 
dollars. 

“Chicken feed!” he snorted, replac- 
ing them on the floor. “Besides, they’d 
notify every bank and broker in the 
country of the numbers on them, and 


yours truly would in wrong when 


he tried-to cash in. Maybe not; but it 
ain’t worth the danger.” 

\Vithout stopping to retrieve the re- 
mains of his electrical apparatus, or the 
nitroglycerin bottle and its container 

ll of which he had made sure con- 
tained no finger prints before he en- 
tered the building, he grasped the hand 
bag, gave a reassuring .pat over his 
breast pocket where the money reposed 
ina bulging lump, and, with torch in 
hand, went to the door. After listen- 


ng a moment, he turned the spring 
catch, « nguished the torch, and 
lipped into the dark hall. 

\ small window over the door at 
the d of the hall let in enc ugh moon- 
light to guide his way. Not more than 


four minutes had elapsed since 


the explosion ; the watchman ought still 


to be at the other end of the works. 
le as not due back at the office for 


“ 











nearly twenty minutes more. Barring 
accident, the coast should be clear, and 
there should be plenty of time. 

With one hand on the knob of the 
door, Ed Ramsden drew the glove from 
the other with his teeth and dropped 
it into his pocket. If he should be seen 
by any one after leaving the building, 
his possession of a hand bag might not 
arouse suspicion; but to wear abroad 
on the streets white cotton gloves such 
as these would be to invite question. 
He opened the door an inch or so, and 
listened; then he increased the aper- 
ture until he could thrust his head out 
and look about. There was no one in 
sight. In front of him was the mill 
yard, skirted by a siding on which 
loomed some box cars; beyond them 
were the lights of the street which 
passed the mill. Nota footfall sounded 
from the street; not so much as a cat 
vas stirring within the yard. And the 
watchman would be in one of the build- 
ings farther down. 

As he was about to step 
open, Ed Ramsden hesitated. A grim 
smile played about his lips. “Plenty 
of time. It’s a good idea—two birds 
with one stone. They ain’t registered, 
but there’s numbers on them!” 

Leaving the door ajar, he hurried the 
few steps to the office door from which 
he had recently emerged. Once more 
he entered the room of the wrecked 
safe, and with the aid of his flash found 
the package of Liberty Bonds. He 
thrust them into his pocket with the 
money, put out the light, and Rurried 
back to the outer door. 

Reassured by another glance about, 
he crossed the mill yard, crawled under 
a box cat, and on the other side of 
the track scrambled down a gravel em- 
bankment until his feet met the hard 
pavement of the sidewalk. There was 
no one abroad but himself; yet he 
strolled nonchalantly along, with the 
possibility in his mind of some hidden 


into the 
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dows he passed. ‘After a distance of 
a block and a half he arrived at a 
bridge which spanned the canal that 
ran along the other side of the mill 
buildings. Making sure that he was 
not observed, he swung his hand bag 
over the railing and heard it splash 
into the sluggish water. Then he pro- 
ceeded by a devious, but swift route to 
the place which, for the time being, he 
called home. 


Hugh Clifford yawned luxuriously, 
and cast a speculative glance on the 
cheap alarm clock that stood silent, 
except for its measured tick, on the 
bureau. It was already half an hour 
past his usual rising time. He reached 
for his clothes, which hung draped on 
a near-by chair, dressed partly, and went 
downstairs to take in the milk and the 
morning paper. On the back stoop he 
indulged in the unaccustomed pleasure 
of a neighborly greeting with the man 
in the next house, whose hours of labor 
began later than his own. Just as An- 
teus of old was reputed to draw 
strength from contact with the earth, so 
Hugh Clifford drew it from contact 
with his fellow men. The neighborly 
rite, which usually occurred only on 
Sunday mornings, ended, he returned 
within doors and started the breakfast. 

By the time he had put the coffee on 
to boil, his wife Elizabeth joined him. 
He beamed at her. 

“My! How fine you’re looking to- 
day,” he commented. “And I’m going 
to be home with you all morning. It’s 
great, ain’t it? Wish it was this way 
evegy day.” 

“Yes, it’s fine, of course,” admitted 
Elizabeth; “but it’s an inconvenient 
time for a lay off, just after we’ve made 
a payment on the house.” 

Hugh Clifford chuckled softly. He 
did met share his wife’s worry. He had 
had too many serious things to worry 
about in the past to allow himself to be 


watcher at one of the darkened win-««.disturbed by such a trifle as poverty. 








“Is he awake yet?” he asked sud- 
denly. 


“No; I listened at his door. Sleeping 
like a log, poor fellow. But that’s an- 
other thing; you ought not to have 


brought him here last night, when you 
knew that you were laid off. We're 
going to have use for all the money we 
can get.” 

Hugh assumed a defensive attitude. 
“He’s only the second this month, and 
just out of prison a week, too. Been 
trying to get a job, and about reached 
the end of his rope. Remember what 
a time I had? I couldn’t let him go, 
and perhaps get back into his old ways. 
I think the young fellow’s got good 
stuff in him; you didn’t see him last 
night, or you’d think so, too. All he 
needs is a helping hand for a while.” 

“And you, of are always 
ready to give it,” said Beth, with a fond 
look in her eyes. “I do believe, Hugh, 
that more good than all the 
charitable societies in the city. And 
that’s all the appreciation you get for 
it, too! You yourself almost in need 
of a helping hand, yet 
helping others, ex-convicts. 
don’ 


course, 


you de 


you are always 

\nd there 
trust you, 
get a better 
freight yard, 
and hard work and 


are people yet that 
otherwise you'd be 


; able to 
job than that one in the 
with its long hou 
not much pay.” 
“Nonsense!” Clifford laughed, turn- 
[t's a good enough 
job. We've got the house nearly paid 


“39 


4 1 
ror, naven we! 


ing a slice of toast 


“Such as it is!” 


“And as for this lay off, it’s only for 


a few days, on account of the freight 
embargo. It'll be over very soon, I 
am sure. And when a fellow’s just out 


of prison, I simply can’t let him slip 
by, if he needs help. When I think 
how much it might have meant to me if 
I’d had it!” 

wes; 1 blame But it 
seems to me you've done your share of 
helping.” 


cant you. 
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“And been paid for some of it, too,” 
reminded Clifford. ‘Remember that 
check that was sent to me by a man 
I had sheltered until he got on his feet? 
And he said he was making good, and 
that in a couple of years more he might 
be able to get me a good place with his 
firm, as soon as he gets into a more 
confidential and responsible position.” 

“I wish he’d hurry up about it, then,” 
grumbled the woman with a smile of 
surrender. “If people only knew what 
you really are, they’d make you presi- 
dent, or something else big and fine— 
only they couldn’t make you any bigger 
and finer than you are now!” 

The postman’s whistle sounded, and 
Mrs. Clifford went to the front door. 
She returned bearing a long envelope, 
swollen with the bulk of its contents. 

The man tore the end off the enve- 
lope, and looked inside. ‘Looks like 
something valuable.’’ His eyes spar- 
kled, and he emptied the envelope onto 
the table. 

“Bonds! Liberty Bonds!” exclaimed 
his wife, leaning over to examine them. 

Hugh Clifford counted them, and 
looked at the denominations. “Four 
hundred dollars!” He whistled. 

“T wonder——” began Elizabeth. 

lhe man searched through them, and 
peered into the empty envelope. ‘Not 
Must be a present 
from somebody who’s been here under 





a word with them. 


our roof, and takes this way of show- 


ing his appreciation, after making 


zood,” 
His wife took a more cautious view. 
“They couldn’t be—stolen? There are 
so many people who still distrust you, 
you know, on account of that slip years 
ago. And, of course, all are 
numbered, so they can be identified.” 
“No,” Hugh Clifford quickly. 
“Of course I know that not all the men 
we've helped have made good; some 
of them have slipped back ; but none of 
them would ever insult me, not to men- 
tion endanger me, by giving me any- 


bonds 


said 











thing that was not honestly earned. 
No; I’m sure of that.” 

“Just when we need money so, on 
account of your lay off, and the pay- 
ment on the house!” said Elizabeth. 

“IT want to work in the garden this 
morning; and this afternoon I'll take 
one of them—a fifty-dollar one—down 
to the bank and get the money on it,” 


decided Clifford. 





Although it was a full half hour after 
the evening performance was scheduled 
to begin, the sprucely dressed man who 
strolled inte the lobby of the Grand 
Theater and presented his ticket to the 
doorman made no comment.  .\ppar- 
ntly quite unconcerned that he had 
missed nearly half of the first act, he 
strolled up the stairway, and, with the 
help of a silent usher, found the seat 
to which his ticket entitled him. The 
darkness gave him a sense of added 
security; he had felt confident before 
that no one would recognize him as Ed 
Ramsden, whose picture was in the 
files of the regues’ gallery; but he felt 
absolutely certain of it now. 

It was, as a matter of fact, largely on 
account of Winter, the bookkeeper, 
that Ramsden was making an effort to 
conceal his identity. Though he was 
in the books at headquarters, he was 
not wanted now for anything, and it 
was perfectly safe for him to expose 
himself to the recognition of such police 
and plain-clothes officers as might see 
him. The Granford mill job had come 
off without a hitch; and so far as it 
was concerned, he was as safe from 
molestation as before. 

He slid into his seat, and fumbled in 
his pocket for his spectacle case. It 
slipped from his fingers and fell with 
a slight noise to the carpeted floor. 

The occupant of the seat next to his 
stooped, recovered the case, and turned 
to him. “This yours?” he asked in a 


half whisper. 
“Yes; thanks. 


How’s the show ?” 
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“None too good,” returned th® other. 
front of them turned 
around scowling. As if in obedience to 
his facial remonstrance, Ramsden 
leaned closer to the other, and spoke in 
a whisper that was inaudible to any one 
except the one for whem it was in- 
tended. 

“Tll slip your share of the stuff into 
your seat in a minute or so. Any news 
from the office?” 

It was Winter’s idea that they should 
meet thus as apparent strangers in the 
darkness of a theater during an act; 
and Ramsden—realizing how dangerous 
for both of them it would be if the 
bookkeeper of the robbed Granford 
Milling Company were to be seen in 
company of a man of questionable char- 
acter like himself, even though as yet 
unsuspected—had a genuine admiration 
for his accomplice’s fertility of mind. 
It was Winter who had bought the 
tickets calling for adjoining seats, and 
mailed his to him the day before the 
robbery, so as to be in readiness for 
their planned meeting the next evening. 

Shielding his mouth with his pro- 
gram, the bookkeeper returned a similar 
whisper. 

“Yes; lots of news. What did you 
take those bonds for? I told you not 
to. Don’t you know they can be identi- 
fied by the numbers ?” 

“Yes; but I ain’t plannin’ to try to 
pass them,” said Ramsden. 

“You better not; though I fixed it so 
it would be safe enough, at that. I 
was the only one, you see, that had 
a record of the serial numbers; and 
though I couldn’t see why you pulled 
such a boner, yet I didn’t want you 
pinched, so I destroyed the original 
memorandum and gave the police a set 
of phony numbers.” 

Ed Ramsden sat silent while he let 
the information sink in. He dared not 
trust himself to words, for fear the 
emotion which he felt should cause his 


A man in 
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voice td rise above the whisper of 
safety. 

Phony numbers! Then Hugh Clif- 
ford could cash the bonds in perfect 
safety. “A fine satisfaction for me!” 
he told himself. ‘Instead of gettin’ 
even with that snake, here | am makin’ 
him a present of four hundred dollars! 
That’s a hot one!” He snorted audibly 
in his disgust. “Anything else: he 
whispered. 

“Yes. You must have bungled some- 
how. I thought you were going to wear 
gloves, so as not to finger 
prints.” 

“And so I did. There ain’t no prints 
there.” 

“Well, the police sent for their finger- 
print man this morning, after snooping 
And he seemed to find 
something that satisfied him.” 

“I swear I wore them gloves every 
minute of the time | was in the build- 
ing!” whispered Ramsden. “Don’t I 
know? | dropped my flash 
when _ the came around, on 
account of my stiff fingers.” 
door to the inner 
Winter. 
sure they couldn’t have been 
They didn’t belong to anybody 
to the watchman; he 
sure, 
ones, 


leave any 


around a bit. 


nearly 
watchman 

them, an’ 
“On the knob of the 


office, it was, continued 
YOU re 
yours? 
in the office, or 
took all of our prints, to 
There 
too, he said.” 


Ed Ramsden wa 


make 
were some others—fresh 
mentally going over 
the events of the night in all the detail 
that he could remember. Had he made 
some fatal slip? Impossible! 

Suddenly a sick feeling came to him. 
He had drawn off one glove on h- 
ing the door on his way out, and then 
he had gone back, without replacing it 
on his hand, back to get the bonds that 
were to be the means of his revenge! 
The revenge had fallen flat and fruit- 
and now 

“The evening papers say that they’ve 
got a clew,” continued \Vinter, “and 
that they expect to put their hands on 


reac 


less: 


the burglar inside twenty-four hours. 
I thought it might be that. You’re per- 
fectly sure you didn’t leave any finger 
marks ?” 

I'd Ramsden braced his hands on the 
chair arms, and prepared to rise. “I’ve 
got to be goin’,” he whispered weakly. 

\Winter laid a restraining hand on his 
knee. “Wait—my—what you came 
here for. What's the matter, anyway ?” 

But Ramsden was not to be stayed. 
Within twenty-four hours! His finger 
prints were on file, easily accessible; 
and there were numbers of people who 
knew that he was in town, who had 
seen him recently. The net must be 
spread for him even now. 

\Vinter did not attempt to hold him, 
or to press for his share of the spoils. 
Misgivings began to assail him. Was 
Ramsden in danger? If so, he was, 
too; if not, why had the other acted so 
strangely? At any rate, he could not 
afford now, less even than before, to be 
seen near Ramsden. He licked his dry 
lips, as he watched the other make his 
way up the aisle and disappear into the 
gi0om. 

id Ramsden did not leave the thea- 
ter through the lobby. Instead, he 
made his way out one of the fire-escape 
exits and touched the ground in an 
alley than ran behind the building. As 
he had got his bearings he made 
frequented of the streets 
that the block. He hesitated 
for some time before emerging; then 

| into the street, with 
shoulders forward and face 
He did not know whither he was 
did not dare to return 
but his immediate 
get to some more lone- 


soon a 
for the least 

sounded 
he slunk out 
hunched 
bent. 
bound, for he 
ob- 


art of the city, some place where 


the danger would be less. 
He had not gone far when he became 
aware of some one walking along with 


him, slightly behind. He hurried 
faster; the other quickened his step, 
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too, and drew abreast. His face was yonder. You fit the description pretty 
turned, studying Ramsden’s, which the well; and I don’t intend to take any 
latter tried in vain to conceal without chances. If you're not the man, you 
a ting too suspiciously. can easily prove it at the station house. 
suddenly his unwelcome companion This way, now; no funny work.” 
spoke. “You're Ed Ramsden, aren't As they waited for the patrol wagon 
your” which the detective summoned, Rams- 
‘hough his heart sank, he had a den was indulging in bitter reflections. 
ready answer. “All on account of that skunk of a Clif- 
“No; my name’s [urton, and I'm ford! The only slip I made, goin’ back 
from Chicago. Why?” for them bonds to use in my plan to get 
“Tecause,”’ said the other softly, “this satisfaction on him! Two years he got 
Ramsden is wanted for a job of safe me before, an’ Lord knows how long 
‘racking. I’m from headquarters; ['ll this time! Expensive satisfaction! An’ 
show you my badge, if you want. Just he, the poor fish. enjoyin’ a windfall of 
step along with me to the patrol box four hundred bucks of easy money!’ 


HUNT BANK ROBBERS BY AIRPLANE 


ASKED to aid the police of Moline, Illinois, in the latter’s pursuit of robbers 

who had held up a bank there, two aviators at Brettendorf, Iowa, armed 
hemselves and started out in their airplane to find the bandits. The plane scoured 
he country within a radius of one hundred miles and descended often to within 
a short distance of the ground to examine the occupants of automobiles resembling 
that in which the six crooks had made their get-away, but hes search was in vain. 

The bandits had entered the bank earlier in the day and, flo urishing revolvers, 
had overpowered the employees and patrons present. In the cashier's office they 
found twenty thousand dollars in currency, which they put into sacks they 
carried with them. Then they forced the bank’s employees into a vault and 
locked its door. A depositor who attempted to leave the building to give the 
alarm was shot down. 

As the bold crooks were about to step into their automobile the police arrived 
on the scene and a revolver bi ttle took place in the streets. Automobiles started 
in pursuit too late to over rane the robbers’ car. Then the call was sent to the 
iviators to help in the pursui 

—— = 
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SMUGGLERS DROP FEATHERS; CAUGHT 


\THERS that dropped from the clothing of a sailor leaving the steamship 
Duc d’Abruszi at New York recently led to the arrest of two men and the 
overy of one of the means taken to smuggle paradise feathers into this 
Two sailors were walking stealthily along the pier from the ship at 
ight when Deputy Port Surveyor Tearney saw some feathers fall from the 
clothing of one of them. He ordered the men to halt, but they fled and he tired 
two shots at them before they capitulated. When they were searched, more than 
one hundred feathers were found wrapped about their legs and bodies. A search 
of the crew’s quarters aboard ship revealed about five thousand dollars’ worth of 
feathers hidden in pillows. 
_ The tmportation of bird of paradise feathers is prohibited by a tariff law 
ot 1913. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
LOST—A MEMORANDUM. 


NNA, took one 
more look 
around the prettily furnished 
boudoir to make sure that she 
had not overlooked the sugar bow]; it 


the waitress, 


comprehensive 


was certainly vot anywhere in sight. 
Anna paused on her way to the door 
leading Judith’s bedroom, turned 
up the breakfast tray, 
departed to her domain below stairs. 

laware that she had 
her’s excellent wait- 
walking off in a moment of 
absent-mindedness with the sugar bowl, 
belonging to her dainty breakfast set, 
saw reflected in her long cheval glass 
the closi the boudoir door, and 
crossing | bed: made certain, 
by a peep inside, that Anna had gone. 
Her hand sought the key and with a 
quick turn of her shut the 
door and locked it. T te which 
she and her hushand occupied consisted 
of three rooms, their bed- 


to 


back and, picki 


Judith, totally u 
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wrist she 
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the boudoir, 
room, and beyond that a large dressing 
Chere but 
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bath. 


the suite, 


and 
to 


room 
entrance 


Was one 


a glowing fire, Judith Richards 
document 
side eleetrie bulb. 
bends over the murdered man and, with a pair 
has 


wife 
brother, 


sits waiting in 
in through the 
had rifled the safe, intending 
hand reaches out from behind 
prowler crumples to the carpet. 
to turn off the switch and 
of shears from her sewing 
when the door opens and her 
arms Later, Ferguson, a 
Mr. Robert Hale and his wife, 
Jobn Mr. Robert Hale is ill in bed Mrs. 
proceeding, John Hale identities the murdered 
are found except a pair of shears that Judith 
from the dead man's watch-chain. It is learned 
b in love with Robert Hale's secretary, Polly Davis. 


two months, 
figure slides 


married 
stealthy 
he 
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for which 
he does 
the midnight 


o'clock, zor 


As 
mark, 
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just detached it 
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are guests 
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ot 
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boudoir, thus rendering their quarters 
absolutely private. 
\ second Judith had 
" “c] > ] ha Wy + . ] > twtr ] > | 
percned herseil on one of the twin beds, 
and, feeling underneath her pillow, 
pulled out a gold locket from which 


more and 


she 
broken link of a gold chain. 


5 
the 


nothing extraordinary i 
ot the locket, nothing to 


dangled the 


Phere was n 
appearance 
distinguish it particularly from many 
h but it held 


ich ornaments 
Pe | , - . © .- 1 
with the power of a snake 
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her fingers 
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Sudden] ] 


Judith raised her eyes and 


canned the bedroom: the elass topped 
dressing table with its tortoise-shell and 
gold-initi set; the tall chif- 
ae ; ‘ , ; te 
fonier on which Jay her husband’s mili 


y hairbrushes and a framed photo- 


aled_ toilet 
tar 
graph of Judith; the chaise longue with 
its numerous soft pillows, the comfort- 
able chairs—Judith passed them over 
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with scant attention, and gazed at the 
pictures on the walls, the draperies over 


bow 


the window and its broad seat, 
which added much to the attractiveness 
of her room, and lastly at a small 
leather box resembling a camera in ap- 
pearance. The box was perched pre- 
ly near the edge of the mantel 
shelf, and Judith, jumping off the bed, 
walked over to it, jerked up the clasps 
and lifted the lid. She pushed aside the 
contents of the box and placed the 
locket underneath several coils of wire, 
then closing the box, she stood it be- 
hind the mantel clock. An inspection 
of the dial showed her that the hour 
hand was about to register ten o’clock. 

The next moment Judith was seated 
before her dressing table and unbraid- 
ing her hair; it fell in a shower about 
her shoulders, the winter sunshine pick- 
ing out the hidden strains of gold in its 
rich chestnut. A deep sigh escaped 
Judith as she stared at her reflection in 
the mirror. It was a very lovely face 
that confronted her, and not one to 
call forth a sigh from the observer. 
The delicately arched eyebrows, the 
tender, sensitive mouth, the brilliancy 
of the deep-blue eyes—but enhanced by 
the shadows underneath them—the long 
lashes, and the small shapely head all 
combined to win for Judith the title of 
belle” when introduced three years be- 
fore to Washington society. 

Judith’s popularity had been a matte: 
[ gratification to her 
ambition f titled 


cariou 


unbounded 
for a 
n-law was thereby encouraged and 

ed into her husband's ears, 
intense disgust, but, in spite of his gruff 
reception of Robert 
had seen to it that only the most 

ble bachelors were invited to their 
home. Judith had signally failed to 
encourage any one of her many atten- 
tive cavaliers, and when taken to task 
by her mother, had responded that no 
man should be handicapped by a deaf 


wife and that she did not intend to 


10th r. whose 
to his 


her suggestions, 


marry; a statement which, in its quiet 
determination, had staggered her 
mother. 

judith had thrown herself heart and 
soul into war work and, whfle not ac- 
cepted for service overseas on account 
of her deafness, she had won, through 
her efficiency and knowledge of lan- 
guages, a position in the department of 
state carrying great responsibilities, and 
she had retired from it, after the armi- 
stice, with the commendation of the de- 
partment’s highest officials. 

The hard work, long hours, and close 
confinement indoors to one accustomed, 
as Judith had been, to a life in the open, 
had their result in a nervous collapse, 
and Doctor McLane, their family phy 
sician, had advised a complete change 
of environment. The medical dictum 
had come on the heels of a letter from 
the United States consul at Tokyo and 
his wife asking Judith to make them a 
long-promised visit, and within forty- 
eight hours all details of her trip across 
the continent, with friends returning to 
their home in San Francisco after two 
war work in Washington, had 
been arranged and a cable sent to Mr. 
and Mrs. Noyes in Tokyo notifying 
them to expect Judith on the next 
steamer. 

In Tokyo, two weeks aiter her ar- 

al, Judith met Joseph Richards, 
major of the —th regiment, invalided 
home from arduous service in Siberia 
with the A. E. F., and bearing on his 
broad breast ribbons denoting Russian, 

and British 
for valor. Richards received 
a warm welcome in the Noyes’ home, 
and his a born matchmaker, 
was quick to observe his infatuation for 
Judith and did all within her power to 
aid his courtship. 

Though Judith with all her reasoning 
power strove to steel her heart against 
his ardent pleading, it was to no pur- 
pose—youth called to youth in a lan- 
guage familiar to every age, and, in the 


vears’ 


Japanese, decorations 


awarded 


hos tess, 








romantic background of the land of 
the chrysanthemum, they pledged their 
troth. A week later they were married 
in the American consulate by a United 
States navy chaplain, and Mr. and Mrs, 
Noyes, looking backward over their 
own well-ordered wedded life, wished 
them Godspeed on their road to hap- 
piness. 

Happy days had followed, happier 
than any Judith had known, for in spite 
of her brave attempt to ignore her deaf- 
ness and to show only a contented front 
io the world, that very deafness had 
built a barrier of reserve which even 
Judith’s parents had never penetrated. 
But Richards, his deep love a guide to 
a sympathetic understanding of her shy 
and sensitive nature, gained a devotion 
almost akin to worship as the days sped 
on, and then came the summons home. 

With a faint shiver Judith straight- 
ened herself in her chair, put down her 
hair brush and took up the slender wire 
—in shape like those worn by telephone 
operators, but much lighter and nar- 
rower—atiached to the earpiece of the 
“globiaphone,” and slipped it over her 
head. It took but a second to adjust the 
earpiece, and with deft fingers she 
dressed her hair low on her neck and 
covering her ears. The style was not 
extremely becoming, but com- 
pletely hid the little instrument held so 
snugly against her ear. It took but a 
moment to complete her dressing, and, 
slipping the little battery of the “globia- 
phone” inside her belt, she adjusted the 
lace jabot so that its soft folds con- 
cealed but did not obscure the sound- 
gathering part of the ear phone. With 
one final look in the glass to make sure 
that her becoming costume fitted per- 
fectly, she turned away just as a loud 
knock sounded on the boudoir door. 
Judith laid her hand involuntarily on 
the back of her chair, then squaring 
her shoulders she walked the 
room and unlocked the door and faced 
her father’s secretary. 


only 


across 
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“Polly!” The efaculation was low- 
spoken, and Judith cast one searching 
look about the boudoir before pulling 
the girl inside her bedroom and closing 
the door. “Have you just come?” 

“Yes, 1 came right up here.” Polly 
Davis, conscious that her knees were 
treacherously weak, sank into the near- 
est chair, and Judith, in the uncom- 
promising glare of the morning sun- 
light in the girl’s upturned face, saw the 
haggard lines which care had brought 
overnight. Judith dropped on_ her 
knees beside her and threw her arm 
protectingly about her. They had been 
schoolmates together until the death of 
Polly’s father had brought retrench- 
ment and later painful economies in its 
wake, and she had left her school books 
for a clerkship. 

The change from affluence to poverty 
had produced no alteration in the affec- 
tion the two girls bore each other; an 
affection on Judith’s part tempered with 
responsibility, as Polly, her junior by 
a few months, came frequently to her 
for advice—which she seldom if ever _ 
followed. Polly’s contact with the 
world had borne fruit in an embittered 
outlook on life which in some degree 
alienated her from her former friends, 
and she had turned to Judith with the 
heart hunger of a nature thrown upon 
itself for woman’s companionship. 
Polly’s dainty, blond beauty and bright 
vivacity gained her lasting popularity 
with men, but with her own sex she was 
generally classed as catty. 

Judith was the first to speak. “Polly 
—what can I say?” she stammered. 
“How comfort you?” F 

For answer the yellow head was 
dropped on Judith’s shoulder and dry 
tearless sobs racked her slender body. 

“Hush! Hush!” exclaimed Judith, 
alarmed by her agony. ‘Polly, Polly, 
remember——” 

“Remember!” Polly sat up as if 
stabbed. “Oh, if I could only forget!” 
A violent shudder shook her. Regain- 














ing her composure by degrees she finally 
sat up. “There, the storm is over,” 
and she dashed her hand. across her 
eyes. “Never allude to this again— 
promise me.” She spoke with vehe- 
mence, 
judith laid a quieting hand on hers: 

“| give you my word never to speak 
of the subject.” 

“Not even to your husband ?” 

“No, not even to Joe.” Her answer, 
although prompt, held a note of re- 
luctance. 


Polly’s smile was twisted. Opening 


her vanity box, she inspected her face 
in its tiny mirror. A faint cry escaped 
her. 


“I’m a fright!” she ejaculated, and 
rising, Walked over to Judith’s dressing 
table and proceeded to powder her nose 
and, drawing out a box of rouge, ap- 
plied some of it to her cheeks. “There, 
that’s better.””. She turned briskly and 
looked at Judith. “Do you think your 
father will discover it is not natural 
bloom?” she asked flippantly. 

Judith’s answer was a stare; Polly’s 
transition from grief to pert noncha 
lance was startling. 

“Father is not very well,” she replied 
slowly. “Joe went to inquire for him 
before breakfast was announced, 





ind mother said he was asleep and 
could not be disturbed.” 

Polly again contemplated herself in 
the mirror, “J am sorry,” she re- 
marked, but her tone was perfunctory 


and a brief silence followed. ‘“Gra- 


, it is nearly eleven o'clock! 
ludith, I must fly; for your father left 
a pile of correspondence in the den.” 
“Wait, Polly.” Judith, who had fol- 
lowed her across the bedroom, laid her 


hand against the door. “There is a 
question you must answer. Were you 
did you,” she stumbled in her speech, 
“did you know that Austin was to re- 
turn here last night ?” 
The rouge on Polly’s cheeks showed 
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up plainly against the dead whiteness of 
her skin. 

“T fail to see what business it is of 
yours if I knew or did not know of 
Austin’s contemplated return,” she re- 
plied, and before Judith guessed her in 
tention she had shipped under her arm 
and bolted through the boudoir into th 
hall, leaving Judith staring after her. 

The thick hall carpet deadened Polly’s 
flying footsteps as she hurried to the 
den, a room set aside for Robert Hale’s 
exclusive use. It adjoined his bedroom, 
and there the scientist spent many 
hours going carefully over his manu- 
scripts and statistical research work. 
In one sense it was a labor of love, for, 
thanks to the timely death of a rela- 
tive, he had inherited a large estate 
which brought in its train a handsome 
income; he was, therefore, not depend 
ent upon a salaried position and could 
indulge his whims and vagaries. And 
these same whims and vagaries had, 
mingled with an unbridled temper, 
made the post of secretary to the emi- 
nent scientist no sinecure. Polly Davis 
had secured the position through Ju- 
dith’s influence, and she had remained 
longer than the majority of her prede 
‘essors, a fact which had won sareastic 
comments from Robert Hale and noth 
ing more. 

Polly paused on reaching the middl 
of the den and stared at the man seated 
with his back to her, bending over Rob 
bert Hale’s flat-topped desk. With 


+t 


care he went over paper att 


finite er 
paper and, as he lifted his hands, Polly 

iw that he was wearing rubber gloves. 
With the instinct which seems to warn 
of another’s presence, he partly turned 
in his chair and gazed at the motionles 
figure behind him. A constrained si- 
lence followed, which John Hale wa 
the first to break. 

Why did you not go to Baltimore ?” 

he asked. 

Her reply was slow in coming. 

‘“T have altered my plans,” she stated 


” 








and, crossing to her own desk, dropped 
into the revolving chair standing before 
it. 

John Hale watched her for an in 
stant, and not a detail of her appearance 
escaped him. There was an ominous 
tightening of his lips, and he lowered 
his gaze that she might not read its tell- 
tale message. Without further com- 
ment he removed his gloves, rolled them 


into a ball and stuffed them in his 
pocket. In the lengthening — silence 


Polly’s eyes strayed to a pile of papers. 
Then she swung the typewriter on its 
iron-supporting frame, which was at- 
tached to her desk, toward her. 

“Pardon me if I go on with my 
work.” Her voice was cold and formal. 
Slowly John Hale rose to his feet, and 
the bigness of the man filled the small 
room. Polly looked only at her type- 
writer. 

“T am sorry I detained vou.” His 
voice matched hers in tone and quality. 

Polly raised her eyes and contem- 
plated him. ‘Did you find what you 
were looking for on your brother's desk, 
Mr. Hale?” she inquired. 

Hale’s answer was indirect. 
Hale,” he repeated. “Why 
John?” 

Ne.” 

The finality of the 
brought an angry flush to John Hale’s 
bronze cheeks, Without another word 
he swung on his heel, only to pause at 
the door and again address her. 

“Austin’s funeral will take place to- 
morrow,” he announced, and the next 
second was gone. 

Many minutes passed before Polly 
moved; then, rising, she walked over 
to Robert Hale’s desk and went me- 
thodically through his drawers, one 
question uppermost in her mind—what 
had John Hale been looking for? She 
had about completed her self-imposed 
task when a 
caused her to catch her breath. 


“Mr. 


not— 


monosyllable 


voice over her shoulder 
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“Why are you searching among my 
husband's papers?” asked Mrs. Hale. 

Polly swung around in Robert Hale’s 
comfortable chair. 

“How you startled me!’ she con- 
fessed, with a faint tinkling laugh, a 
laugh which had irritated Mrs. Hale in 
the past. “Dear Mrs. Hale, how noise 
lessly you move!” 

“Do i?” tarthy. 

“[ never heard you enter the room.” 
Polly moved back to her own desk. 
“Your husband must find you a perfect 
treasure when attending him during his 
illness.” 

Mrs. Hale flushed and promptly for- 
got to utter the sympathetic platitudes 
she had prepared when on her way to 
find Polly. Austin Hale ever engaged 
to such a chit of a girl? The idea was 
unbelievable—and John, her staid and 
solemn brother-in-law in love with her! 
Mrs. Hale snorted. Joe Richards 
should be given a piece of her mind for 
putting such ideas in her head; she 
would even speak to Judith about it. 

“Why were you going through my 
husband's papers?” she asked, and her 
manner in putting the question was 
anything but agreeable. “I insist upon 
an answer.” 

Polly’s opened innocently. 
“Surely, Mrs. Hale, the matter is not 
secret. I was looking for a memoran- 
dum which your husband left for me. 
It was about so square”’—demonstrat- 
ing with her fingers—‘‘on yellowish 
paper.” 

Polly, when moving her harids, dis- 
lodged a package of papers and, in 
stooping to pick them up, she missed 
seeing Mrs. Hale’s quick start and sud- 
den change of color. When she raised 
her head, she found Mrs, Hale’s cold- 
blue eyes were regarding her with dis- 
concerting intensity. 

“Was John in here a moment ago?” 
she asked, and Polly was conscious of 
flushing hotly ; the question was unex- 
pected. 


eves 




















“Didn't you see him leave, Mrs. 
Hale?” she asked sweetly, and this time 
Mrs. Hale flushed. There were occa- 
sion she actively disliked her 
husband’s accomplished secretary. 

“TI met him in the hall,” she explained 
oldly. “But TI not sure whether 
he had just left here or my husband’s 
bedroom. Please remember, Polly, that 
Mr. Hale is il and that tl 


your machine carries 


when 


Was 


the sound of 


into the next 


Polly drew her chair 
closer to her with a businesslike 
and picked up her pen. “I will 

answers in longhand to these busi- 


“In that case,” 


desk 


ness communications, unless vou wish 
further.” waited in 


expectancy. 


oOmething She 


polite 
Mrs. 


“T want nothing.” Hale drew 


herself up. “Kindly make as_ little 
noise as possible, Polly ; above all, don’t 
lage } 


unting to the 


et that telephone ring,” p 
the 


mstrument which almost at 


stood 
1 4 
eipow. ‘ 


ertainly, [ will be very careful.” 





Polly promised, and Mrs. Hale, satis- 
ied that she had made Polly understand 
that she was capable of issuing orders 
im her husband’s absence, walked to- 
ward the hall door. Polly’s voice halted 
her as she was wing the room. 

“Is Mr. Hale very ?” she asked. 
(0, oh, no.” Mrs. Hale spoke with 
vene “But Doctor McLane 
t he was under the effects of a 

( e. I was ino bedroom a mo- 
ago and Robert was sound asleep. 


—’’ She hesitated and fingered 

land bag—"if you come across that 
and let me see 

t,” and with a whisk of her skirts she 


memorandum, be sure 


hastened away. 
‘olly stared at the highly glazed sur- 
of Robert Hale’s expensive sta- 


onery and then at her penholder; sud- 
from her and, ris- 
ing, methodically searched the entire 
room, taking care that her movements 
made no noise, 


denly she pitched it 
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In his comfortable four-post bed in 
the darkened room adjoining his den, 
Robert Hale smiled to himself as he 
dragged the eiderdown quilt up about 
his ears y still. His daughter 
Judith had not inherited his acute heat 


ing. 


and lay 


CHAPTER V. 
MORE THEORIES 


and 
reduced 


RAIN snow, followed by sleet 

had the traffic in th 

streets of the capital city to venturs 

some taxicabs and occasional delivers 
Washingtonians, 

quired by necessity to venture out of 


cars. Few not re 


doors, were so unwise as to risk a fal 
on the slippery pavements; the gene: 
ally gay thoroughfares of the fashion 
able Northwest were deserted. 
Weather forecasters had announced in 
the morning press that a decade had 
passed since such a combination of ice 
and sleet had visited the city so late in 
the winter. 

Phe small procession of automobile 
Oak Hill Cemetery 
way with down thi 
teep hills of Georgetown and along the 
John Hale, the oc 
foremost car, pulled out 


returning from 


ae 
coasted 11s care 


ice-covered asphalt. 

c 1 
cupant of the 
¢.° 1 
| 


iis handkerchief and mopped his face, 


down which, in spite of the biting north 
wind and the zero weather, perspiration 
muttered rather 
He turned 
d scowled at his “Well 


you anything to say?’ 


Thank God!” he 
than spoke “That is over.” 
companion. 
Irank, haven’t 
tudy 


Latimer, who had been 


friend in silence, roused himself. 


a trying ordeal,” he remarked 





gravely, “and like you, [ am relieved 
tha the fine ral is over. Poor Austin Er 
John Hale winced. “Don’t!” he ex 


“Suppose we leave the—the 
laments to my sister-in-law, Agatha.” 


Latimer nodded — sympathetically. 


“She made an exhibition of herself in 
the chapel,” 


“T had 


he acknowledged. 
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no idea that she was so attached to 
Austin. In fact,” Latimer lowered his 
voice to confidential tones, “I’ve always 
understood that she opposed a marriage 

“And John Hale’s 
“Judith is a 


womanhood, 


quite rightly,” 


voice rang out sharply. 
splendid 


type of young 

He checked his ime] 
peech. “I opposed the match, al 

“So I recall.” Latimer offered 
cigarette case to his friend. His chubby 
face wore a_ troubled 

\gatha Hale is a bit of a trial, old 
man; let’s forget her.” 

“LT wish I could,” 
“Why Robert ever picked out such a 
piece of contrariness I never could un- 
derstand; one moment your friend, the 
next against you—and emotional!” His 
spoke volumes. ‘While Rob- 
” He*smiled wryly and Lati- 


Cite tUOUS 


sO. 


his 


expression, 


with gloomy fervor. 


tone 
ert— 
mer finished the sentence. 

“Ts the most unemotional of men,” he 
agreed. “Judith is more like you, John, 
than either of her parents.” 

Hale moved uneasily and changed 
the conversation with some abruptness 
as the car drove up to the curb and 
stopped before his brother’s residence 

“I’m much obliged to you, Frank, for 
bringing me home,” he said, preparing 
to spring out as the chauffeur opened 
“I don’t think [ could have 
stood driving back in the same car with 
Agatha and Judith. Won't you 
in with me?” 

“IT can’t, thanks; I have an appoint- 
ment,” Latimer responded. “I'll 
you later perhaps at the club. Fh, 


the door. 


come 


see 
wha 
the——”’ 

The ejaculation was wrung from him 
by John Hale’s sudden clutch on his 
arm. Before he quite realized what 
was happening he found himself pro- 
pelled out of the car. Once on the side- 
walk the little stockbroker turned to his 
big companion in wrathful bewilder- 
ment. The explanation John Hale of- 
fered for his precipitous action was 


given under his breath, and Jackson, 
the chauffeur failed to hear it as he 
climbed back in his seat and, obedient to 
a signal from his employer, shut off his 
engine. 

“That darned bounder from police 
headquarters is waiting. for an inter- 
view, Frank.” John Hale indicated one 
of the library windows overlooking the 
street and Latimer saw a man regard- 
ing them. “I had entirely forgotten 
Detective Ferguson telephoned and 
asked to see me this afternoon. I want 
you to be present.” 

The urgency of his tone silenced 
Latimer’s objections. \Without a word 
he accompanied him into the house, 
Anna, the waitress, holding the front 
Almost 
tossing his fur-lined overcoat and hat 
into the servant’s arms, John Hale 
strode at once into the library, and Lati- 
mer, pausing only long enough to put 
down his hat and cane on the hall table, 
followed him, forgetting in his interest 
that he had not 

At the sound of their footsteps De- 
tective Ferguson stepped away from 
the window alcove where he had been 
a witness of their arrival. John Hale's 
curt greeting and Latimer’s short nod 
caused him to redden; he was not ac- 
customed to such outward display of 
contempt, for so he interpreted their 
manner. 

“What can I do foryou, Ferguson?” 
John Hale asked, signing to the detec- 
tive to draw up a chair as he threw him- 
self down on a lounge. “Sit down, 
Frank,” and he turned again to the de- 
tective, as the latter remained silent, 
with an impatient: “Well?” 

“You a few questions, 
sir,” Ferguson replied 

John Hale lifted his broad shoulders 
in a contemptuous shrug 

“T have already shown great patience 
in that line,” he remarked dryly. 

“Pardon have answered a 


me: 
few questions most impatiently,” re- 


door hospitably open for them. 


removed his overcoat. 


can answe!l 


vou 
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torted Ferguson. His temper was ris- 
rapidly overcoming discretion. 


ing and 
John 


tead of an angry rejoinder, 
cave a short laugh. 

Vell, go on, what are your ques- 
that we 


stepson’s 


tions?” he asked. ‘Recollect 
have just come from my 
funeral and,” he cleared his voice be- 
fore continuing, “I have been under a 
strain.” 
Prue, sir; 1 promise not to be long.” 
Ferguson hitched his chair nearer the 
men. “It is in regard to the 
| that 1 desire to speak. I was 
hy Coroner Penfield that you had 
requested that Austin Hale’s body be 
cremated.” 
“Weill?” questioned 
Ferguson paused. 
‘Why did you make that 
Hale?” 
“Because | 
promptly. 
“Were you not aware that Austin’s 
body would not be cremated until after 
the mystery of his murder had been 


solved 2’ 


SeVETE 


Hale as 


John 
request, Mr. 


believe in cremation,” 


' not a lawyer.” 

“One does not have to be a lawyer to 
know that such a request would be re- 
fused,” replied Ferguson. 

Again John Hale shrugged his shoul- 
der “The request Was perfectly rea- 


sonable,” he declare d. 


condition, yes,” 
vou make it? 


raised eyebrows indi- 


ler normal 
Why did ” 
Hale’s 
nnoyance at the detective’s per- 
. “T have already told you,” he 
“It is hardly necessary to re 
that I believe in cremation.” 
destruction of the 
further medical ex- 
made if the need 
Ferguson smiled skeptically. 
honestly, did you really think 
a request would get by?” 
hn Hale controlled his temper with 
an effort. “An autopsy had already 
been held and Austin’s 


the absolute 
the 
oO tnat no 


ion could be 


the cause of 


death determined,” he pointed out, and 
then addressed his silent companion, 
“What was McLane’s exact definition, 

Latimer took out his notebook and 
turned pages until he came to an 
entry. 

“Doctor McLane stated that Austin 
chest 
and that death was instantaneous, as the 
penetrated tao the 
that effect,” he added and re 


died as the result of a wound, 


weapon heart, or 
words to 
placed the notebook in his pocket as 
Jol n Hal again addressed the detec- 
tive. 

ee, Ferguson, the autopsy told 
of death; therefore, my re- 
quest was not only natural, believing as 
I do in cremation, but reasonable.” He 
leaned back and regarded the detective 
with j “That it 
granted was the unreasonable feature 


the cause 


candid eyes. Was not 
of the case.” 

Ferguson was slow in replying. 
“That you the 
body placed in the receiving vault at 
your request 
regarded by the authorities, Mr 
”* he remarked, and Latimer broke 

discussion. 


were advised to have 


| baw — } 3 
the cemetery shows how 


Come, come,” he remonstrated. 


“You go too far in your zeal, Ferguson. 
The £1 hard 
graves « therefore all bodies 


are being placed in the receiving vaults 


frozen and no 


ound 1s 


n be dug; 


til the wea moderates.” 
“Maybe so.’ ‘erguson’s smile was 
‘But—your 
Hale, and—it didn’t 


nake a hit with headquarters.” 


committal. reque t 


came very pat, Mr. 


John Hale straightened his powerful 
care a hang how it hit 
declared, and his 
voice rose in angry accents. “If this is 
all you wish with me, we may as well 
our interview; my time is 


‘I don’t 


igur©re. 


i 
headquarters!” he 


cut short 


valuable.” 
” 


retorted Fer- 


“How 


“And so is mine, sir, 
much 


guson 


g with equal heat. 
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longer am I going to be prevented from 
seeing your brother, Mr. Robert Hale?” 
“Depends on how long it 
to turn your head,” remarked 
back of the three men, , and with 
1 pe ints spun around, Robert Hale 
cupying his favorite chair and he 
their stares with one of miid sur- 


takes you 
voice 


one 


low long have you been in the 
om?” demanded John Hale. 

is brother looked at the 

mantel. “A bare thirty 
wered, ‘You were so absorbed 
in conversation that 1 hesit: 
terrupt you. = \ this gentleman,” 


with a motion of his hand toward [er- 
1 


clock on 
second 
he ans 
vied to in- 
Vhen 
“asked a yg impassioned tones 
~— it of 3 not refrain 
nnouncing pi presence.” 
"—John Hale bent forward and 
earnestly at *Doc- 
[cLane said that you were to re- 
in bed, that you were too 


1.1 
COULG 

> t | . 
his brother 


” 


le interrupied him with a snap of 

his fingers. “That for McLane’s diag- 

he said. “I am a bit but 

staying in bed won't cure that complaint, 

dressed myself and 

Where is Agatha?” 
“She’s out,” tersciy. 


yxrmed me when | 


nosis, weak, 


came down 


“So Anna inf met 
her in the hall.” Hale swung his chair 
nd to the left so as to face them 
more directly. “Anna also said Judith 
was out, and that Polly Davis was not 
in the house. Why is every out ? 
Why.” with a quick, impatient gesture, 
“is th ch a funereal air about the 


arou 


one 


in Hale 
ted a bitter 
r-in-law. Why 
poned telling her 


What if McLane 


groaned inwardly 


and 
ejaculation on his sis- 
had Agatha 

husband of Au 
had 


keeping the tragic news from him—if 


post- 
stin’s 
death ? advised 
he was strong enough to dress himself 
unassisted and walk about the 
he had been strong enough to be told of 


house, 


the events of the past forty-eight hours. 
But it had now fallen to his lot to do 
so—it was generally his lot to be the 
harbinger of bad news in the family. 
John Hale’s mouth set in grim line 

‘There has been a funeral in the 
house,” he announced with character- 
istic bluntness.* “Austin died Tuesday 
night.” 


“Austin!” 
regarded his brother; suddenly he 
back his chair and his head 
forward on his chest. 

Good heavens !” 
to his feet but Latimer 
in reaching hf brother’s side. 

“Some water—wine!” he called, and 
Ferguson bolted from the room in 
earch of Anna, the waitress. He 
found her polishing silver in the din 
ing room and, at his breathless request, 
she filled a glass with iced water and 
thrust it in his hand. Ferguson reached 
the library just as Latimer forced some 
cognac between Hale’s bloodless lips. 

“He will revive in a minute,” he sai 
laying down the flask which John Hale, 
recovering his dazed wits, had 
from a cabinet in one corner of the 
library where his brother kept 
wine secreted. “Eis pulse is better now 
—there,” as the powerful stimulant took 
effect. ‘‘He is coming to. Here, take 
a sip of this,” and Latimer snatched the 
glass of water out of Ferguson’s hand. 
Hale, his eyelids fluttering, drank 
slowly as Latimer tilted the glass gently 
against his lips. 

With an effort 
erect and then 
aside, as he did so, 
ing hand. 

“I’m all right,” he protested weakly. 
“Just overestimated my = strength. 
Wait.” 

In the ensuing silence Detective Ier- 
guson studied Robert Hale attentively; 
it was the first time he had seen the 
scientist at close quarters, There was 
something effeminate in Hale’s good 


Hale sat bolt upright and 
sank 


John Hale leaped 
was before him 


taken 


some 


Hale 
leaned : back, 
Latimer’s support 


jerked himself 
pushing 
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looks in spite of his gray hair. The 
impression was enhanced by the stal- 
wart appearance of John Hale; the 
brothers were in striking contrast, both 
in physical build and mental equipment 
—one had achieved fame in his chosen 
profession, while the other had made a 
bare living as the result of hard work. 
Ferguson's lips curled in contempt; the 
small, slight, middle-aged man 
hardly an impressive figure. 

Suddenly Robert Hale reached for 
the flask and Latimer gave it to him. 
Tilting his head backward, Hale took a 
long swallow, then laid the flask care 
fully on the table within easy reach. 

“Now, John,” he began, “tell me of 
Austin.” 

“] should have broken the news 
gently.” John Hale spoke with contri- 
tion. “I should have remembered that 
you and Austin were great pals.” 

His brother passed his hand acros: 
his lips. “We he paused 
abruptly and did not complete his 
“Come, don’t be afraid, I have 


Was 


more 


were——’ 
SCT) 
tence. 
myself in hand; tell me the details.” 
John Hale looked dubiously at Lati 
and the latter nodded his encou 
“Go ahead, tell him the 
whole story,” he advised. “It’s worse 


mer, 


agement, 


to keep him in suspense.” 
“Austin died on Tuesday 
John Hale state, choosing his words 
exact, some time on 
He was stabbed 


night,” 


with care; “to be 
Wednesday morning. 
to death.” 

“Stabbed !” Hale’s 
ward the flask, then 
“Stabbed by whom ?” 


stoie to 


hand 
was withdrawn. 
“We don’t know.” 

“Oh!” Robert Hale’s colo: 


“Where wa 


Was Te 
turning slowly. 
urdered 2?” 

The repetition was 
took a 


here.” step 


=) C3. 


forward and fo: 


lerguson 


the first time joined 


1 
In the conversation, 


3D DS 


Hale turned and regarded him in si- 
lence, then looked inquiringly at Lati- 
mer. 

“This is Detective Ferguson of 
headquarters,’ he explained. “He is 
detailed to investigate the mystery sur- 
rounding Austin’s death.” 

Hale placed his elbow on the table 
and leaned his head on his hand 

“And what have you discovered, in- 
spector ?” he asked. 

“Nothing,” Ferguson, flattered by the 
title, spoke with courteous promptness. 
“T have been waiting to interview you, 
Mr. Hale, as to what transpired here on 
Tuesday night.” 

“Tuesday?” Hale 
ment. ‘Let me see. |] 
with the influenza last Friday, and I 
have not been up and about until this 
morning. You will have to ask others 
in my household for information.” 

“T have.” Ferguson made no effort 
to conceal his disappointment over his 
failure to elicit news. “‘And every one 
declares nothing out of the ordinary 
was either heard or seen.” 

“Tuesday night,” repeated 
Hale thoughtfully. Tuesday 
Why, John, you went in my stead with 
\gatha to the French embassy recep- 
tion; did Judith accompany you?” 

‘No, she stayed at home,” John Hale 
“She said 


reflected a mo- 
was taken ill 


Robert 


night. 


explained. she had a head 
ache.” 

“And 
brother. 

“Major Richards? Oh, he had a 
business engagement at the club.” John 
Hale pulled forward a chair and 
down; the interview threatened to grow 
protracted. “It found 
Austin on his return.” 

“Joe found him!” Hale 
glanced upward and Latimer started at 


her husband?” inquired 


Sat 
was Joe who 
Robert 
the sudden flash in his dark eyes--eyes, 
which until that had 
dull, almost dead, in their lusterless ex- 


pression. “Well, what then?” 
lohn Hale 


moment, seemed 


“joe called in the police.” 
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continued. “And to-day we are no 
nearer detecting the criminal or discov- 
ering the motive for the crime than we 
were at that hour.” 

“Give us a chance, Mr. Hale,” pro- 
tested Ferguson. “This is the first time 
I’ve seen you,” turning to the elder 
brother. ‘“There’s some information 
you must give, if Mr. John Hale won't.” 

“Play fair, Ferguson,” objected John 
Hale. “I have never refused 5 

“Be quiet, John.” Robert Hale spoke 
with authority. ‘As the head of the 
house I will attend to this investiga- 
tion.” 

He was interrupted by a slight 
scream from the hall; the next instant 
the portiéres were pulled aside and Mrs. 
Hale hurried toward him. 

“Robert, you are really downstairs— 
and Anna did not lie,” she commenced 
incoherently. “Do you not know that 
you are jeopardizing——” 

“Quiet, Agatha.” Robert Hale let his 
wife clasp his hand in both of hers, and 
Detective Ferguson, watching the scene 
with interest, was again impressed with 
the quality of his voice, rich in tone, so 
softly modulated it almost caressed the 
ear, and Hale’s faultless pronunciation 
added to the soothing effect. “Where is 
Judith ?” 

“Taking off her wraps; she will be 
here shortly.” Mrs. Hale rambled on. 
“We have just returned from——” 

“IT can guess.” Hale eyed her 
mourning and her reddened eyelids. 
“John has told me of Austin’s death.” 
He patted her hand, gently, sympatheti- 
cally; then before she could speak, ad- 
dressed the detective. “You said you 
wished to question me; kindly do so.” 

Ferguson pushed forward a chair for 
Mrs. Hale near her husband; and draw 
ing out his notebook, chose a chair near 
the table. 

“When did you 
Hale?” he asked. 

“Before he left for 
weeks ago.” 


last see Austin 


New York six 


“Did you expect him to return on 
Tuesday night?” 

“No.” 

“Was 
ties?” 

“Not to my 
Hale addressed his 
about it, John?” 

“LT never heard of his having finan- 
cial difficulties,” the latter replied, his 
attention partly diverted by Mrs. Hale; 
she had an annoying habit of biting her 
nails whenever perturbed in mind, and 
the gnawing sound, slight as it was, was 
getting on her brother-in-law’s nerves. 
She met his glare with a fixed stare, 
totally unconscious of the cause of his 
wrath. 

“Was Austin in love?” inquired Fer- 
guson, his fountain pen flying over the 
paper, jotting down questions and an- 
swers. 

Robert Hale laughed faintly. “Does 
a kitten play?” he asked. ‘John, you 
are better qualified to answer that ques- 
tion than I, Austin was your’—he 
paused—‘stepson.” 

‘And my adopted son, as well,” John 
Hale amplified his brother’s statement. 
“Tf Austin intended to marry, I was not 
his confidante, and therefore am un- 
able’-—his manner grew stiff and for- 
mal—‘to give you any information on 
the subject.” 

lerguson frowned in_ perplexity. 
The antagonism between the brothers 
was plainly discernible, and Frank Lati- 
mer, instinctively aware of which way 
the detective’s thoughts were tending, 
grew uncomfortably warm and _ con- 
scious that he was still wearing his 
heavy overcoat. Had Ferguson learned 
of the frequent disputes between the 
brothers, which had at different times 
kept their Washington friends in con- 
stant dread of their quarrels developing 
into actual conflict ? 

“Is it your custom to keep your safe 
inlocked, Mr. Hale?’ asked Ferguson, 


short silence. 


Austin in financial difficul- 
Robert 


“How 


knowledge.” 
brother: 


breaking the 
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“No.” 

“Are you aware that it was open on 
Tuesday night?” 

Hale picked up the flask of cognac, 
eyed it a moment, then laid it down 
again before answering. 

“No.” 

“Has any one beside yourself the 
combination ?”’ 

“No.” 

The detective watched [lale closely ; 
was his use of monosyllables from phy- 
sical weakness, a naturally taciturn dis 
position, or a desire to conceal infor- 
mation? Ferguson sighed impatiently 
and resumed his examination with the 
point still undecided in his mind. 

“Mr. Hale’—he spoke with growing 
impressiveness—"I found Austin Hale 
lying dead in this room on Wednesday 
morning. He was lying within a few 
feet of your open safe. The door had 
not been forced ; therefore it must have 
been opened by some one having the 
combination.” He paused and the s1 
lence lengthened; abruptly he broke it, 
“Please examine your safe, Mr. Hale, 
and see if any money or documents are 
missing.” 

“Wait, Robert.” The caution came 
from Mrs. Hale, and her husband 
looked at her with marked displeasure ; 
for the moment he had forgotten her 
presence. “You must not overexert 
yourself,” she continued. “Let me look 
in the safe.” 

Robert Hale was on his feet before 
she had finished speaking. 

“Don’t worry about me,” he 
tartly, “I know what I am about, 
Agatha.” He walked somewhat un- 
steadily over to the safe, the others fol- 
lowing until they grouped themselves 
about him as he knelt down. There 
was a distinct pause as he fumbled with 
the dial, and Mrs. Hale’s anxiety grew. 
Would he never get the door open? 
She was again about to intercede as she 
noted the paleness of his face and his 
heavy breathing, but the door suddenly 


said 


swung open and the remonstrance re- 
mained unspoken. 

Dashing his heavy gray hair off his 
forehead, Hale moved closer to the safe 
and methodically, and without hurry, 
examined every compartment; then, 
aided by his attentive wife, he rose 
slowly to his feet and dropped into a 
chair. 

“My papers and my wife’s jewelry 
are intact,” he stated. 

Ferguson replaced his fountain pen 
and memorandum pad in his pocket. 

“That settled it,” he declared. ‘Rob- 
bery was not the motive. The murder 
of Austin Hale was an inside job.” 

“You are wrong,” John Hale’s voice 
rang out loudly and echoed through 
the Jarge room; “robbery was the mo- 
tive.” 

“Indeed!” — Ferguson’s 
snapping with excitement. 
learn something tangible at 
“What was stolen?” 

“Austin owned a valuable antique 
watch.” John Hale spoke slewly, im- 
pressively, checking off each word on 
his finger. “Tle always carried it—it 
was fetish with him. The 
watch is missing.” 

Concealed by the portiéres Judith 
Richards leaned limply against the door- 
jamb of the library and only Anna, the 
waitress, passing through the hall, 
caught her astounded gasp followed by 
a moan. 


eyes were 
Was he to 
last. 


almost a 


CHAPTER VI. 


SPECULATION, 


| lacked twenty minutes of noon and 
Polly Davis frowned discontentedly 


as she consulted her wrist watch. She 
was under positive instructions from 
Robert Hale to complete the compila- 
tion of data given to her the week be- 
fore. Hale’s cramped and peculiar style 
of penmanship was difficult to read at 
any time, and, with her thoughts wan- 
dering far afield, Polly found her task 
more irksome than usual. 








Swiftly her fingers moved over the 
familiar typewriter keys and with me- 
chanical exactness she copied—copied, 
pausing now and then to decipher a 
nearly unintelligible paragraph, until 
she came to the end of the manuscript 
notes, but the sigh of relief changed to 
a swift disgusted ejaculation as, drag- 
ging the last typewritten sheet out of 
the machine she discovered that she had 
carelessly reversed the carbon and the 
second copy, intended for Hale’s files, 
was blank. The impression, which 
should have been on it, was stamped, in- 
stead, on the back of the top sheet. 

With a gesture of rage she crumpled 
the sheet in her hand and hurled it into 
the scrap basket. In its flight the paper 
ball just missed striking Anna, the wait- 
ress, whose noiseless entry a second be- 
fore had escaped her attention. At 
sight of the servant Polly lowered her 
hand, still raised after flinging the paper 
ball, and her features relaxed to their 
wonted expression. 

“IT did not mean to bombard you, 
Anna,” she apologized. “Would you 
mind moving the scrap basket over here 
where it will be more handy. Thanks,” 
as the servant complied with her re- 
quest. “Any letters for Mr. Hale?” 

“The postman hasn’t brought the sec- 
ond mail yet, Miss Polly.” Anna un- 
folded a small card table and stood it 
in front of Polly. “I brought your 
luncheon a little earlier to-day, miss, 
because the madam gave me permission 
to go to the movies this afternoon. | 
hope you don’t mind.” 

“Mind? Well, hardly, I'm raven- 
ous.” Polly brightened as Anna put 
a well-laden tray before her. “You are 
quite a movie fan, Anna; what are you 
going to see to-day?” 

“*The Official Chaperon!’” Anna 
poured out a steaming cup of tea and 
deftly supplied the proper amount of 
cream and sugar. “They say it is a 
thriller.” 

“The title is a little more sedate than 
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‘Without Sin,’” acknowledged Polly 
laughing. “I believe that was the last 
movie you told me you saw; perhaps 
the new one won't give you a night- 
mare.” 

Anna colored. She was _ sensitive 
about the scene she had created ten days 
before when her screams had awakened 
the household from sound slumber, and 
brought forth a severe scolding from 
Mrs. Hale on the subject of attending 
trashy plays. Robert Hale had inter- 
fered in time to prevent Anna, whose 
red hair was indicative of her hasty 
temper, from giving notice, to the relief 
of the other members of the family who 
liked the silent, well-trained servant. 

“The Official Chaperon’ is a dandy,” 
she declared stoutly. ‘‘’Least so the 
papers say. It’s about a society girl 
who is under the hypnotic influence of 
a rascal, miss, a regular rascal; he even 
makes her commit murder.” 

Anna brought out the last word with 
such intensity that Polly jumped. 

“T see you are in for another night- 
mare,” she said, but the smile accom- 
panying the banter was fleeting. ‘‘Isn’t 
Mr. Austin’s murder terrible enough 
without harrowing your soul with fur- 
ther tragedies ?” 

Sefore replying Anna removed the 
cover of the toast dish and placed its 
tempting contents almost directly under 
Polly’s nose. 

“Tt’s terrible, miss; so terrible that I 
want to forget it.” 

Polly’s laugh did not ring quite true. 
“You take an odd way to do so,” she 
remarked. “However, Anna, go and 
see the hypnotic movie murder, and my 
blessings go with you.” 

Anna regarded the tray critically for 
an instant without moving. “You are 
not eating, miss,” she remonstrated. “‘] 
don’t know what I'll do with you and 
Miss Judith.” 

Polly laid down the fork with which 
she had been toying the salad on the 
plate before her. 


























“Has Miss Judith lost her appetite ?” 
she asked. 

“Yes, miss.” Anna stepped nearer 
and spoke more rapidly. ‘Miss Judith 
appears sort of—of in a trance, like.” 

“France!” Anna had no occasion to 
complain ef inattention; Polly was re- 
garding the girl’s comely face with deep 
interest. For the first time she 
served the dark lines under the large 
eyes; and that the soft cream tint of 
\nna’s perfect complexion, which she 
had frequently envied in the past, was 
an unhealthy white. “Trance!” she re- 
peated. “What do you mean, Anna?” 

“Exactly that, miss.” Anna spoke 
with positiveness. “She moves as if 
she was in a dream; don’t eat, don’t 
talk, and I don’t believe she sleeps.” 

“Dear me!’ Polly bit viciously into 
a piece of chocolate cake. “Well, it is 
not surprising, Anna, that Miss Judith 
is upset; she and Mr. Austin were very 
fond of each other.” 

“Until he wished to marry her,” was 
\nna’s shrewd retort. “Oh, we serv- 
ants aren’t blind, miss.” 

“No, worse luck!” 
ejaculation escaped Polly unawares, 
and she bit her lip. Apparently it was 
not overheard, for Anna made no com- 
ment, and Polly asked in haste: “How 
did you know that Mr. Austin desired 
to marry Miss Judith? You were not 
here at that time.” 

“No, miss; but when the cablegram 
came telling of Miss Judith’s unex 
pected marriage to Major Richards, 
cook told me all about Mr. Austin’s 
courtship, and how Mrs. Hale seemed 
to encourage him. It was common gos- 
sip, miss, not only below stairs but in 
society as well.” Seeing that Polly had 
about completed her hastily eaten meal, 
Anna rearranged the tray, preparatory 
to carrying it away. “You weren't here 
then either, miss, were you?” 

“N-no.” Polly folded her napkin in 


ob- 


The low-spoken 


its exact creases with due regard to de- 
tail. 


“Don’t worry about Miss Judith; 
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she will be all right as soen as the shock 
of Mr. Austin’s death wears ef-.” 

“Will she, miss?” Anna’s tone ex- 
pressed doubt. She lifted the tray, 
thought a moment, replaced it, and 
walked to Polly’s side. “Do you think 
Miss Judith’s quite happy in her mar- 
riage?” 

“What!” Polly stared at her ques- 
tioner in blank astonishment. “She and 
her husband are ideally happy.” 

“Are they, miss?” Anna shook a 
puzzled head, then bent until her lips 
almost touched Polly’s ear. “Major 
Richards came home from Mr. Austin’s 
funeral just in time for dinner, and 
went out immediately and—he didn’t 
return until about six this morning.” 

“How do you know?’ demanded 
Polly, and her voice was sharp. 

“T let him in, miss.” Anna picked up 
the tray and poised for flight. “The 
major said he had mislaid his latchkey.” 

Polly regarded the waitress, as she 
crossed the room, with critical eyes. In 
spite of the heavy glass-topped tray, 
Anna walked with ease; her fine up- 
right carriage had frequently been ad- 
miringly commented upon by Mrs. 
Hale’s dinner guests 

Polly turned back to her typewriter 
with renewed distaste. A glance at her 
watch showed that it after one 
o’clock : for some minutes she sat in in- 
decision; then tossing her papers into 
the drawer, she covered her machine 
and went home. 

She had been gone about ten minutes 
when the door opened and Robert Hale 
stepped into the den. He frowned on 
catching sight of the empty chair in 
front of the typewriter, and, going over 








Was 


to the machine, he lifted its leather 
cover—a glance at its empty roll 
brought a shrug of the shoulders, which 


was repeated when he looked at his 
watch. Without sitting down he 
scanned the furniture and the scrap 
basket finally caught his eye. 

Dropping into Volly’s chair, he picked 
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up the basket and examined the pieces 
of torn envelopes, then the ball of paper 
claimed his attention and he smoothed 
it out. He read the typewritten words 
listlessly at first, then slowly with in- 
creasing interest. [Tinally he folded the 
sheet with care and slipped it inside his 
pocket. Five minutes later he was 
smoking placidly in his favorite chair 
in the library. 

Judith’s lack of appetite, which had 
so distressed Anna, the waitress, per- 
sisted and, during luncheon, she par- 
took only of one hot roll and a cup of 
tea. Mrs. Hale, loquacious as ever, 
paid no attention to the curt responses 
of both her husband and daughter, and 
carried on a lengthy conversation, much 
to her own satisfaction and the secret 
enjoyment of Maud, the parlor maid, 
who, in Anna’s absence, was serving 
luncheon unaided. 

Mrs. Hale’s volatile nature had 
thrown off the depression of the past 
two days and, after the funeral services 
at the mortuary chapel in Oak Hill 
Cemetery, she had recovered from her 
inclination to hysteria and was to all 
intents and purposes her normal self 
again, at least so the servants concluded 
from her excessive interest in house- 
keeping affairs. 

Not waiting for the dessert to be 
passed, Judith pushed back her chair 
and rose. 

“If you will excuse me, mother,” she 
said, “I will try and get a nap; I did 
not sleep very well last night.” 

Her father regarded her with con- 
cern. “My dear child!” he exclaimed, 
startled by her pallor. “You look com- 
pletely used up. Agatha, what do you 
mean by permitting Judith to get up 
this morning? She needs complete 
rest.” 

“Well, really, Robert——” Mrs. 
Hale flushed; her husband seldom ad- 
dressed her in that tone—“ Judith has a 
husband to Jook after her; 1 don’t in- 
terfere.” 


in Judith’s white 
leaving them 


The carmine rose 
cheeks, then receded, 
whiter than before. 

“There is no cause for interference, 
mother,” she protested. ‘‘Joe insisted 
upon my remaining in bed to-day, but 
] disobeyed him.” 

Robert Hale laid down the cigar he 
was about to light and again regarded 
her. 

“Where was Joe last night?” he in- 
quired, and at the question Judith stiff- 
ened, 

“He had to motor to Baltimore on 
she explained. “In return- 
ing his chaufieur drove recklessly and 
they met with an_accident, so that Joe 
never reached home until about six 
o'clock this morning.” 

“So Anna told me,” Hale was look- 
ing at his cigar and not at his daughter. 
“tard on Joe to be sleepless for three 
nights running. When he comes in ask 
him to look me up.” 

“Yes, father.” Judith had taken a 
few steps toward the entrance to the 
central hall, when her mother’s shrill 
voice reached her. 

“Why isn’t Joe here for luncheon?” 
she asked. 

“He is-lunching with friends at the 
Alibi Club.” Judith laid one hand on 
the portiére nearest her and, turning, 
faced her parents. “Why are you so 
interested in Joe’s whereabouts ?” 

“What a question!’ Hale laughed 
lightly. ‘We are interested in every- 
thing which concerns you, Judith; and 
surely your husband is of paramount 
importance. Run along, dearest, and 
get that needed sleep.” Rising, Hale 
crossed the room and kissed her. The 
lips which Judith barely touched to his 
were and without another word 
she hastened to her room. 

Hale stood m the doorway, gazing 
thoughtfully into space, and his expres- 
sion gained in seriousness. “The alibi,” 
he muttered. “Bah! an alibi.” 
in her bedroom Judith locked 


business,” 


cold, 


Once 
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the communicating door between it and 
her boudoir, and secure from interrup- 
tion, paced up and down her room, her 
footfall on the heavy carpet making no 


} > and forth, 


sound. Back and forth, ba 
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Judith drew a long breath. 
explained Richards’ absence by drawing 
on her imagination; in reality she had 
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and from its upper drawer took out a 
jewel box, opened it, and dropped the 
locket among the other pieces of 
jewelry the box contained, locked it and 
put the box back in place inside the 
drawer. 

On her way to the front door Judith 
her mother and 
promptly stopped. 

“Judith!” Mrs. Hale’s accents indi- 
cated a astonishment. 
“My dear, didn’t you hear your father 
say thar you were to go to bed?” 

“Now, — mother, please” —Judith 
placed her finger lightly against Mrs 
Hale’s rouged lips—‘not another word 
As you said at luncheon, I am a 
ried woman now, and—I know best 
\nd, Mrs. Hale could frame 
another remonstrance, she had run out 


of the front door and sprung into her 


encountered was 


crescendo of 


mar- 


before 


electric car. 

Traffic regulations pr 
from parking her car in 
tall office building where “Latimer & 
House,” had their of- 
ice, and she was obliged to walk almost 


‘vented Judith 
front of the 
stockbrokerage 
a distance which she covered 
time and arrived somewhat 
breat of that firm. 
At her request to see the senior partner, 
she was at once taken to Ifrank Lati- 
With character- 


istic directness, she plunged at once 


in record 


hless in the anteroom 


mer’s private office. 
her errand. 

“T have come to see you on business, 
l'rank,” she began, tak: 


‘ ' 


clerk placed for her ( onfidential 


ng the chair his 


ness.’ 
Latimer signed to hi 
draw, and then turned to her. 
“Anything | can do?” he asked 
am entirely at your service, Judith.’ 
“Thanks.” 
hanced her beauty and 
garded her with admiration. He 
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“Surely.” Latimer drew a pad and 
pencil toward him. “Have you decided 
on your investment ?” 

“IT am not going to buy—I wish to 


Latimer showed his surprise, 
but she gave him no opportunity to say 
anything further. 

“How much would ten shares of the 
Troy Valve stock bring?” she asked. 

“What issue?” 

“Preferred stock.” 

Latimer again glanced at her in sur- 
prise. ‘They are selling above par,” he 
said. “Wait.” He consulted a printed 
table of figures. ‘“‘To be exact, one 
twenty-five and a half—they fell off 
four points in yesterday’s market.” 

“Let me see’—Judith did a sum in 
mental arithmetic—“that would net me 
about $1,250.” 

“A little more than that,” Latimer 
completed his memorandum. “If you 
hold the stock for forty-eight hours 
they will recover—industrials are in 
great demand now.” 

“But I want the money——” 

“But, Judith,’ he remonstrated, 
“don’t sacrifice your stock. Why not 
ask your father for a loan?” 

“No,” Judith tempered the refusal, 
“father wouldn't understand. I need 
the money for—for an emergency.” 

“Well, see here, Judith’—Latimer 
pulled out his check book—‘won’t you 
let me help out?” 

Judith flashed him a look of grati- 
tude. “Don’t think I am unappreciative 
of your generous offer,” she exclaimed, 
“if I decline it.” 

“All right, Judith,” and Latimer re 
turned his check book to the desk 
drawer. “But don’t sell your stock. 
You can raise a thousand at any bank 
by giving it as collateral—with 
note.” 

Judith’s expression altered. 
thought of that,” she exclaimed. 
haps that would be better.” 

“Then if it will be of assistance to 


your 


“]T hadn't 
“Per 


you I'll arrange it at the bank,” Judith 
nodded a vigorous assent. “Will one 
thousand be enough ?” 

Judith considered a second. 
believe so.” 


‘Yes, J 


“Have you the stock with you?” 

“No, it is in our safe at home.” 
Judith glanced at her wrist watch and 
saw that it was half past two o’clock, 
“Ll bring the stock to-morrow morn- 
ing; that will be time enough. J have 
the numbers here, however,” and draw- 
ing out her bank book from her bag she 
turned to its back pages. “They run 
from 37982 to 37992.” She was on her 
feet before Latimer had laid down his 
pencil. “I must hurry, Frank.” Im- 
pulsively she clasped his hand in both 
of hers. “I can’t begin to thank 
you— 

“Nonsense!” Latimer patted her 
gently on the shoulder. ‘1 am only too 
glad, Judith, to be of service. 
your father?” 

“Oh, he is all right again.” Judith 
could not restrain her impatience to be 
off. ‘‘Mother’s rather fidgety; so are 
we all’—an involuntary sigh accom- 
panied the words. ‘Austin’s death was 
a shock we have not recovered from— 
numbed us’—hunting about 
for a word. 

“T understand,” and Latimer looked 
sympathetically at her, as he escorted 
her through his private entrance into 
the corridor and to the elevator shaft. 
“The newspapers said there were no 
new developments in the case. Are you 
still annoyed by the police?” 

“Not to-day,” Judith stopped at the 
stairs. “I can’t wait for the elevator; 
its only a few flights, so good-by,” and 
waving her hand she almost ran down 


How is 


it’s—it’s 


the steps. 

As Latimer reéntered his private of- 
fice he found his head clerk standing 
by his desk with a number of papers in 
his hand. 


“This stock has just been offered,” 











he explained, extending the papers and 
Latimer glanced at them. The next 
second he snatched up his memoran- 
dum pad and compared the figures 
noted thereon to the numbers engraved 
on the Troy Valve Stock—379&2. 
Feverishly Latimer turned over the 
stocks—each of the ten numbers tallied 
with those on the memorandum pad. 

“Where did you get this Troy Valve 
Stock?” he demanded. 

“One of our new customers—I forget 
his name—has just sold it to cover his 
margins.” 

Latimer stared at his clerk. “Is the 
customer still here?” 

“Yes, sir; at least he was a few min- 
utes ago.” 

Latimer strode to the outer office 
door and opened it slightly; over a 
dozen men and women were grouped 
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about the ticker at the other end of the 
room. 

“Which is the customer?’ he de- 
manded, keeping his voice low. 

‘he clerk peered over his shoulder. 

“There—that’s him,” he exclaimed; 
Latimer’s excitement, though subdued, 
had communicated itself to him and his 
grammar went astray. “There, he’s go- 
ing out of the front door.” 

And Latimer, looking eagerly across 
the office, was just in time to recognize 
the clear-cut features and the straight 
soldierly figure. Joseph Richards had 
disposed of the ten shares of stock 
owned by his wife, which Judith desired 
to sell—to cover his margins in stock 
speculations. 

Latimer sat down in the nearest chair, 
conscious of a feeling of faintness for 
the first time in his life. 


To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out next 
Tuesday, October 26th. Do not forget that, as the magazine is published 
every week, you will not have long to wait for the next 

installment of this absorbing serial. 


BULLET-PROOF GLASS IS MADE 


LATE glass that revolver bullets cannot penetrate has recently been given a 
severe test before officials of the police department in Philadelphia, Pennsy]- 
vania. Shots fired from a distance of six feet did not even crack the glass, while 
bullets from a .35-caliber revolver were flattened out and their lead covering 


melted and splashed down the glass. 


In this test several sheets of glass, each 


five-eighths of an inch thick, were placed against a wall and six shots were fired 
at the target with the result recorded above. 

_ Then the demonstrator used an automatic of .45 caliber and stood four feet 
trom the glass. The first two sheets of glass were shattered by the heavy, steel- 
incased bullets, but the third layer was only cracked and the bullets dropped to 


the ground. 


A special paying teller’s window composed of this glass has been designed 


as a means of foiling holdups of banks. 


3v having a steel-jacketed counter that 


deflects a bullet upward it has been made impossible for a bandit to shoot under 
the glass, and the glass itself, which forms the greater part of the teller’s window, 
cannot be penetrated by an ordinary bullet. 
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ARRYING his scuffed old 

satchel in one fat hand and 

his wrinkled serge coat in the 

bend of his other arm, 
“Souvenir” Simpson marched down the 
long concrete platform toward the 
Pullman cars. It was a fairly warm 
day, even for travelers not encumbered 
with melting flesh, and Souvenir’s 
stubby little figure betrayed the tem- 
perature more eloquently than any ther- 
mometer could have. His round face 
glistened; the handkerchief which he 
had tucked inside his collar had not 
prevented it from wilting damply down 
around his short neck; his rather faded 
shirt was darkened with moisture 
where his pink suspenders and arm 
garters pressed its fabric against his 
skin. He looked pathetically uncom- 
fortable, but his cheerful grin did its 
best to contradict the other evidence, 
and his voice, as he greeted the porter 
of car 152, was amiable. 

“T’ll be in the smoker, George,” he 
announced. All porters and waiters 
were named George, according to 
Souvenir’s philosophy. As it happened 
this particular porter rejoiced in the 
euphonious appelation of Wilfrid 
Amory Phelps, and was sensitive on the 
subject, but his objection to being mis- 
called was not proof against the appeal 
of Souvenir Simpson’s good humor. 
He revealed several golden teeth and 
announced that there was plenty of 
room in the car itself. 


“T’ll stay in the smoker, thanks,” said 
Souvenir. “Have to keep my coat off, 
this weather. Never mind the grip, 
George. I'll take it right in with me. 
No trouble at all.” 

He shuffled into the car, followed by 
the golden grin. Souvenir always made 
it a point to be pleasant with porters 
and brakemen and conductors. He had 
learned the value of having their good 
will on many occasions in his career. 
But it was instinctive with him to be 
good-natured. He radiated friend- 
liness very much as a hot stove gives 
off heat—simply because he couldn't 
help it. It was all part of his stock-in- 
trade, and all the more valuable because 
it was natural. Souvenir Simpson was 
no actor. He played only one role— 
himself. Possibly this accounted for 
his success in the somewhat exigent 
profession which maintained him. 

There were two or three men already 
in the compartment when he entered. 
He nodded pleasantly to them, hung his 
limp coat and his shabby derby on an 
overhead hook, and lowered his round 
little body to the leather seat with a 
long sigh of relief. 

“It’s a hard world for a fat man,” 
he announced, so sincerely that the 
other travelers grinned in sympathy as 
he readjusted the handkerchief at his 
throat. Souvenir’s grin widened. If 
any kind of ice could have survived the 
temperature, it would have been broken 
by this opening remark. Souvenir al- 











ways saw to that as the very beginning 
of his journey. He lit a cigarette, ex- 
tracted a newspaper from the straps of 
his bag and fashioned it into a fan. He 
waved this vigorously until the train 
jarred into motion, squeezing himself 
back into the corner to make room for 
later arrivals. 

He did not force the talk, after a 
single shrewd glance about him. The 
man at the window, he foresaw, was 
one of those loquacious travelers who 
could be relied on to open a general 
conversation very early in the trip. He 
was a neatly dressed person, immac- 
ulate of linen, newly barbered, boot- 
blacked, and manicured. He wore a 
rather flashy ring and the watch which 
he consulted as the train pulled out 
was obviously expensive. Souvenir 
identified him easily as a_ salesman, 
rather prosperous, and likely to regard 
himself as wiser than he was because 
of the fact. Such gentlemen were fre- 
quently to be encountered in the smok- 
ing compartments of Pullman 
which was the principal reason why 
Souvenir traveled so industriously him- 
self, 

Within ten minutes his foresight was 
justified. The man at the window pre- 
sented himself to his neighbor, ad- 
dressed himself genially to the other 
passengers, precipitated a round-robin 
debate regarding the baseball outlook, 
and from this topic slipped easily into 
horse-racing and, by another simple 
transition, to franker games of chance. 

Souvenir Simpson listened atten- 
tively, mopping his gleaming face at 
frequent intervals, and encouraging the 
conversation whenever it showed signs 
of limping. His eye rolled, once or 
twice, toward a hard-featured gentle- 
man who contributed little to the talk 
and who seemed almost impolitely dis- 
interested in his companions. Souvenir 
did not know this person individually, 
but his first glance informed him that 
his profession was one highly hostile 


cars, 
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to Souvenir’s own. More, he was 
wholly aware that his own presence 
on the train was responsible for that 
of the saturnine passenger. Usually, 
after Souvenir’s sojourns in Boston he 
was escorted by a State detective or 
some such emissary. The police never 
wearied of their endeavor to interfere 
with Souvenir’s calling. 

He listened with interest to a number 
of the usual Pullman car histories of 
lucky days at the races, of runs of 
fortune at the cards. And it was only 
when these experiences seemed to have 
exhausted their conversation possibil- 
ities that he contributed a personal of- 
fering to the entertainment. 

“] never had any luck at the track,” 
he confessed, grinning. “And the cards 
hate a fat man, anyway. The only 
game I ever could beat was stocks.” 

He chuckled reminiscently. The 
gloomy gentleman evinced a faint show 
of interest. The man at the window 
smiled in sardonic amusement. Souvenir 
Simpson had none of the complacency 
and aplomb which the suecessful spec- 
ulator exhibits. 

“Not for mine,” declared a_ third 
passenger emphatically. “I can play 
the wheel or feed the bookmaker with- 
out hurting myself, but that buzz-saw 
down in the Street is toe swift for my 
blood.” 

Souvenir nodded. ‘“That’s right, 
brother. They mighty near broke me 
before I got on to the way to beat ’em.”’ 

He chuckled again and subsided, his 
amiable countenance clearly suggesting 
pleasant memories. The silent pas- 
senger read his newspaper intently—so 
intently that Simpson’s grin deepened 
as he observed the man’s motionless 
absorption in a flaring department store 
advertisement. 

It was the flashy gentleman at the 
window who prompted him. 

“A sure thing, eh?” He laughed 
cynically. “I’ve heard about ’em_ be- 
fore.” His eye traveled insinuatingly 








over Simpson’s arrayal. “Getting rich 
quick on it?” 

Simpson flicked his eyes open and 
shut, in an expression of complete good 
humor. “That’s it—my stunt depends 
on not being a hog. Small profits and 
sure ones—that’s me. Besides, it’s only 
a side line.” Again he retreated to the 
society of pleasing thoughts. The man 
at the window looked interested. 

“Spring it, then,” he urged, after giv- 
ing Souvenir a chance to volunteer his 
information. “How do you work it?” 

Souvenir wagged his head. “I’m 
getting afraid te tell it,” he said. “The 
last time it mighty near got me into 
trouble. If you went down to head- 
quarters in New York and asked ’em 
about me they'd tell you I’m dangerous 
—a regular confidence man. I’m getting 
sort of sensitive about my reputation.” 

There was a general laugh. Souvenir 
joined in it, as if sharing the fun of the 
absurd idea that he could possibly be 
a crook. 

“Yes, gents,” he continued, “you see 
before you one of the smoothest crooks 
in the old U. S. A.—a bird that’s got 
the dear police running around in cir- 
cles trying to sprinkle salt on his tail. 
That’s me. Just looking at me is 
enough, ain’t it?” 

“You sure look vicious to me,” said 
the man at the window. “Produce your 
gold brick. I'll bite.” 

“Don’t say I didn’t warn you, then,” 
Simpson replied. “I’m dangerous. 
This is liable to cost you real money.” 


“Shoot. If you can sting me you’re 
welcome.” The other laughed con- 
fidently. “What’s the racket ?” 


Simpson helped himself to a fresh 
cigarette. When he had exhaled a puff 
or two he leaned forward and took 
the newspaper gently from the sat- 
urnine man, with a cheery apology. 
“Just a minute, brother. I want to show 
my wicked little game to the gentleman 
over there.” 


He opened the paper to the financial 
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page and ran a stubby forefinger down 
the fine-typed columns. “Here we are. 
Auctions. See that?” He handed the 
sheet to the man at the window, mark- 
ing the place. “Ever go to one? They’re 
sort of funny. Wreckage, mostly. 
Notice those prices’ Forty thousand 
shares of perfectly good stock for fifty 
cents! Another lot, ain’t there, almost 
like it? Almost any day you can pick 
up junk like that. <A ten-spot will go 
a long ways, down at those sales. Day 
before yesterday I got about a million 
dollars’ worth of stuff for eight-sixty. 
That’s all there is to it.” 

The man at the window looked dis- 
gusted. “A swell scheme, brother. 
About the only way you’d win on that 
would be to use the certificates for 
wrapping paper.” 

“Well, I’ve done that, too, and made 
a profit on it,” Simpson said. “I! got 
a little store, back home, and it made 
a hit with my trade. But that ain't 
the way I win. It’s better’n that.” 

“You mean to say you’re ahead of 
the game—on a play like that? Why, 
that junk——” 

“Yeh. Ninety-nine per cent of it’s 
just as poor as it looks. But every 
now an’ then it works out different. 
And when it does I score—big. That’s 
all. I’m playing hundred-to-one shots 
—thousand-to-one shots, sometimes. 
And when one of these lame ducks 
comes. to life I cash in. That’s all.” 

The other shook his head. “Too slow 
for my blood,” he declared. “I want 
action for my money, even if I lose 
most of the time.” 

“That’s why you lose,” Souvenir 
Simpson said. “You pay for the action. 
I’m after the coin. And I get it. Last 
year I cleaned up eighteen thousand on 
these little deals. And if I’d been a 
hog it would have been ten times as 
much. But I play it absolutely safe.” 
He chuckled. ‘T can’t lose. Not even 
the small change I put up at the auction 
sales.” 
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The audience was interested now. 
Souvenir glanced about him, observing 
with satisfaction the look in the six 
pairs of eyes which centered on his 
own. It was the old, infallible allure 
of the sure thing—the hypnotic sug- 
gestion of large profit with no chance 
of loss. 

“How do you work that?” A new 
speaker prompted him now. Souvenir 
shook his head. 

“That's what got me in wrong— 
telling that to strangers,” he declared. 
“I’m not taking any chances, now. I’m 
dealing with people that know me and 
know where they stand. No offense in- 
tended to you gents, of course, but 
you're strangers to me.” He shut his 
lips firmly on his golden secret, notic- 
ing that a glint of disappointment re- 
vealed itself in every one of the eyes— 
even those of the sour-looking man 
whose newspaper had been borrowed. 

“You mean we might squeal? What 
If your game’s on the level - 

“There might be two opinions about 
that,”” Simpson said. “I’m too sensitive 
about my reputation to take a chance. 
Back home the boys know me. If they 
take a chance——” 

“Aw, come through. We're all 
friends here. What’s the kink in the 
scheme ?” 

Souvenir spread his chubby hands. 
“All right—only remember that there’s 
nothing doing! Nobody I don’t know 
can split in on this game.” He opened 
his bag and extracted an irregular sheaf 
of stock certificates, retained by a fat, 
fat rubber band. He removed this. 
“Here’s the stuff I’m taking home this 
trip, and a little I had left over from 
the last one,” he continued. “I pick 
up job lots in small blocks, whenever 
One certificate for a million 
shares in some dead and buried com- 
pany doesn’t interest me, but a dozen 
certificates for fifty shares apiece would 
be just right. See, here’s some of it. 


Thou and-share blocks of the Monu- 
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mental Petroleum Corporation. I got 
ten of 'em. They cost me ” he con- 
sulted a grimy memorandum book. “I 
got ‘em for two dollars apiece—twenty 
bucks. Now, when I get back home, I'll 
take in three or four of the boys on 
the deal. I'll sell em each a certificate 
for five seeds or so—enough to leave 
me with mine for nothing. I'll stick 
it away in the old safe and let it stay 
there. Maybe nothin’ will ever happen 
to that stuff and the boys’ll lose their 
ante. And maybe it'll come to life the 
same way Cold Storage did, last year, 
and we all clean up. It’s just a gamble 
—only if it’s played small and spread 
out thin, nobody loses much and every 
now and then we win heavy. That’s all 
there is to it.” 

He passed the entire sheaf to his 
next neighbor, who shuffled through the 
certificates carelessly, grinning at the 
transparent folly of the device. They 
passed on around the group, reaching 
the man at the window, who riffled 
them swiftly, with Souvenir’s pale- 
blue eye watching him benevolently the 
while. He handed them back a little 
too casually, saying, as he did so: 

“It’s not a bad notion, at that. Now 
and then one of these dead ones does 
come to life. There was Radium Craft, 
for instance——”’ 

“We had some of that, out home,” 
purred Simpson. “Not much, but we 
cleaned up quite a lump on it. And 
Cold Storage- , 








“And Amalgamated Copper, 1 
suppose ?”’ 

“Veh. \ little of that, too Oh, 
we cash in, once in a while. But of 
‘ourse it’s a blind gamble. That's 


admitted.” 

There was a brief silence. Then the 
man at the window lhughed. “Darned 
if I wouldn’t like to take a little of 
that lot,” he confessed. “A dollar or 

broke anybody, and there’s 
always the chance——-” 


“No, sir!” Souvenir spoke up stoutly, 


} 
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snapping the band around his bundle 
and restoring it to the bag. “I told you 
in advance I wasn’t giong to let in any 
stranger, after this. I been bothered 
enough. I’m as crooked as anybody 
else, I guess, but I hate to have any- 
body tell me so. The boys back home 
don’t mind spotting a little change on 
these deals. It’s about all the excite 
ment they get, since the blue-law crowd 
shut down on the poker club and cut 
out racing at the fair. But with stran- 
gers——”" 

“Aw, rats! Do I look like I'd squeal 
if you nicked me for a piece of small 
change, with my eyes peeled?” He 
pulled a flat fold of from his 
pocket and skinned off a_ ten-dollar 
note. j 


bills 


“lll take that much, just for 
fun, if you'll gimme my pick.” 

“Nothing stirring,” said Souvenir. 
“You look all right, but how do I know 
you aren’t tryin’ to frame me?’ The 
police have tried that before. Not for 
mine !”’ 

There was a general debate over this. 
Two other sportively inclined travelers 
joined the first speaker in his position, 
proffering bills on their own account. 
Another, who announced that he was 
a lawyer, suggested that Souvenir could 
protect himself by drawing up bills of 
sale which would plainly set forth the 
speculative nature of the transactions. 
This was declared to be a sound idea, 
and Souvenir, after reading over the 
document which the attorney wrote as 
a demonstration, showed signs of sur- 
render. 

“All right,” he said reluctantly. 
“That looks safe to me.” He produced 
his certificates. “Here, help yourselves. 
You'll find the prices marked in pencil 
on each of ’em. I figure it so I don't 
stand to lose, that’s all. My stuff’s 
separate, marked with my initials. That 
ain’t for sale, see? But it’s the same 
stuff, of course.” 

They picked over the ass 
chuckling at the names. King Solomon 


riment, 


Mines, North American Rubber, Bright 
Hope Oil—under the stimulus of 
amusement even the saturnine man of 
the newspaper relaxed perceptibly. The 
lawyer bought seven dollars’ worth of 
Bright Hope—seven thousand shares, 
to be exact; the man at the window 
chose a brilliant pink certificate entitling 
him to a hundred shares of Monumen- 
tal Petroleum, for which he paid five 
dollars, and, after a_ short 
bought another at the same price 

Except for the gloomy newspaper 
reader, they all bought. Souvenir folded 
sixty-five dollars in small bills and 
stowed them in his fob pocket. 

“That shows me a profit on this job, 
right now,” he announced. “I c’n stand 
pat with the rest of the stuff. The 
market's closed, gents. Much obliged. 
I hope we all win.” He chuckled 
amiably. “Now, if you'll just sign up 
on this receipt, we'll call it a deal.” 

They signed with the lawyer’s foun 
tain pen, using a suit case for a desk 
The gloomy man looked on unmoved 
A white-jacketed waiter announced 
the first call to dinner, and Souvenir 
got briskly to his feet. 

“That’s me,” he announced. “I didn’t 
eat a bite of lunch. Any of you gents 
hungry, yet?” 

All shook their heads. He squeezed 
into the aisle, followed only by the sour 
person with the paper. If Souvenir 
noticed his pursuit he gave no sign of 
it. He ate a moderate meal with gen- 
uine relish. The fare and Pullman 
ticket amounted to less than ten dollars. 
So far the trip had showed him, there- 
fore, a profit approaching fifty, net. 
The cost of the certificates was negligi- 
ble. He was in the best of spirits. 

Before he 


nation of pie and ice cream the well- 


lel te 
cdevate, 


had finished his combt- 
dressed man joined him, with a careful 
show of accident. Souvenir grinned a 


The other. 


point 


whose name ap- 
bill-of-sal 


welcome. 
peared on the 











Mendel, leaned his elbows on the table 
between them. 

“I'd sort of like to buy some more 
of that pink stuff,” he confessed. 
“Those certificates look nice enough to 
eat. How about it?” 

“Nothing doing,’ said Souvenir. 
“I’m no hog. J told you back there in 
the smoker that I didn’t figger on sell- 
ing only enough to put me level with 
the game. I ain’t a crook—tryin’ to 
sell poor stock for real money. The 
rest of that pink stuff goes in my little 
tin safe out home.” 

The other man argued the point, 
cautiously lifting his bid from five to 
even-fifty, and from this to. ten. 
Souvenir, paying his check, refused 
with something like heat. 

“No, sir. I never let a man risk 
mor’n a ten-spot on my game,” he de- 
clared. “You've played the limit. If 
you lose, you've only got ten seeds to 
squeal about. If 1 took mor’n that you'd 
be able to make a louder holler.” 

He went back to the smoking com- 
partment. He did not seem to observe 
that the gloomy man followed him 
again, but his grin had widened a little 
as he resumed his seat and lit a fresh 
cigarette. The gloomy man sat down 
beside him and attempted a smile. He 
made rather hard work of it. 

“I’ve been thinking it over,” he con+ 
fessed, “and I’ve decided I'd like to 
take a shot ai your game, too. Any 
objections 

Souvenir surveyed him  amiably. 
“Not if you sign the same agreement as 
the rest of ’em,” he said. “I’m willing 
to let you gamble, | guess.” 

The gloomy man professed his will- 


ingness. The smoking compartment 
was empty, now, the other victims hav- 
mg gone tardily to the diner. But 


Souvenir Simpson carried a fountain 
pen and drew up a copy of the receipt- 
form which the others had signed. His 
new customer read it carefully and in 


scribed his name at the foot, as James 
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Cutshaw. Souvenir opened his bundle 
of certificates and shuffled them. He 
chose carefully. 

“T can’t give you your pick,” he said. 
“My rule is to take in just enough out- 
side money to square my own invest- 
ment on each line of stock, you under- 
stand. I'll have to choose for you.” 

Mr, Cutshaw shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “All right. I don’t care: Stick 
me as hard as you like.” 

Souvenir fumbled through the pack- 
age. “I can give you a piece of Ker- 
mess Oil,” he said. “A hundred shares 
for ten bones. How about that?” 

“Suits me,” said the gloomy Mr. 
Cutshaw with a shade too much of 
eagerness. ‘You're on.” 

Souvenir looked lovingly at the 
certificate. “IT sort of hate to part with 
it,” he said reflectively. “I got a hunch 
I’m making a mistake in selling that 
stock.” 

“Oh, what’s the odds? Sell me any 
old thing. I’m just piking a ten-spot 
on a thousand-to-one shot, anyway.” 

Cutshaw tugged gently at the pape 
and Souvenir released it. A voice in 
the aisle declared that they. were ap- 
proaching —— Mr. Cutshaw rose 
and brushed his coat before the glass. 
The train crept across the bridge and 
slid up to the station. He turned to 
Souvenir sharply. 

“Get your hat and grip,” he directed 
in tones there was no mistaking. “We’re 
getting off here. You're under arrest, 
Simpson.” He lifted a lapel and dis- 
played his badge. 

Souvenir shrugged his shoulders. “I 
knew it. [I knew I was making a mis- 
take,” he said and sighed. “I might 
have known better’n to think a dick 
could play a fair game. Now I'll lose 
my train and have a lot of nuisance 
collecting the rebate on my ticket. I 
ought to have spotted you for a dick, 
Cutshaw—yvou've got the same mean 
eye they all have.” 


‘Cut the sob stuff and come on,” 
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Cutshaw said. “I’ve been laying for you 
all the way up. That’s a marked bill 
you took. You'll have plenty to worry 
about for the next year or two with- 
out collecting any rebates on tickets.” 


“Petty larceny?” Souvenir smiled. 
can’t do much to me on the 
strength of a ten-spot, Cutshaw. It’s 
hardly worth while, is it? Why don’t 
you wait and see if you can’t catch me 
It'd pay better in 


“Vou 


pulling a big one? 
the lone r 
tne 10Ong run. 

“rn play these,” the 
bluntly. “Petty larceny’s 


said 
than 


other 
better 
nothing.” 

“Oh, very well,” Souvenir said. He 
collected his battered and_ his 
shabby hat and preceded his captor 
down the steps. Mr. Cutshaw chartered 
a cab and ushered his prisoner into it 
with exceeding care. He directed the 
driver to head for police headquarters. 


bag 


“And now hand over that receipt,” 
he demanded as the car started. ‘No 
stalling. I’m giving it to you straight. 
Come through, or you'll get hurt.” 

“Rough work, too!” 
produced the document 
@readily. Cutshaw glanced at it, 
it small, and tossed the fragments out 
of the window. 

“That -settles that,’ he remarked 
chuckling. “TI guess you made more 
of a mistake than you thought, Souve- 
nir.’ Didn’t figure on anything like 
that, did you?” 

“It’s rough work,” Souvenir re- 
peated. “Do your worst, Cutshaw. It’s 
all going to cost you money. False ar- 
rest and all that sort of thing, you 
Don't say | didn’t warn you.” 

At police headquarters Cutshaw ex- 

his credentials and 
prisoner over to the authority of the 
law on a charge of fraud. Souvenir, 
led to a cell in the detention pens, sub- 
mitted cheerfully. During the night he 
imused himself by selling 
of Consolidated Gum to the 


Souvenir 
tore 


know. 


hibited turned his 


thousand 
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snares 


turnkey, who gave him a quit-claim and 
five dollars for it and expressed him- 
self as highly pleased with the bargain. 
At ten o'clock next morning he faced 
Cutshaw before a police magistrate and 
listened to the charge against him with- 
out losing his smile for a moment. 

“T admit that | sold him the stock, 
your honor,” he said. “And I admit 
that he paid me ten dollars for it. If 
he isn’t satished with his bargain U’m 
perfectly willing to buy it back, right 
now.” 
this proposal. Cutshaw laughed scorn- 
fully. 

“T’'ll bet you’d even pay me a profit, 
wouldn’t you?” 

“Yes,” said Souvenir, “I'd do that, 
I admit | made a mistake, your 
there’s nothing wrong in 
I'm willing to buy it 
back and pay a profit, too. & don’t see 
what all the trouble’s about. I——” 

“You can’t square a crime like that, 


CG; ” ooid the magistrate patient! 
Simpson,” said the magistrate patiently. 


too, 
honor, but 
that, is there: 


Souvenir’s innocence had had its effect 
“If this man complains 


on the bench. 
that you cheated him——— 
“But I didn’t cheat him,” 
said earnestly. “He thought he was buy 
ing a worthless stock—he admitted it in 
writing. But he took that writing away 
from. me and destroyed it.” 
“Then it would seem that hi: 
plaint is sound,” commented the mag- 
istrate. “You admit having sold him 
a stock you knew to be worthless——” 
-{ only thought it,” 
s I admit 


Souvenir 


coni- 


“T didn’t know it 


Souvenir said quickly. “And 


I’ve made a mistake——” 

“Tt doesn’t matter whether you knew 
it or thought it,” snappily interposed 
the court. “You sold him a worthless 
stock——” 

“But I didn’t!” Souvenir almost 
wailed the interruption. “That’s what 
I keep trying to explain. It’s not worth- 


less. I got a paper this morning, and 
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it says that Kermess Oil is selling for 
twenty cents a share! I sold him 
twenty dollars’ worth for ten! That’s 
my mistake. But [ don’t see what he’s 
kicking about, your honor.” 

He laid the financial page before the 
astounded judge. Cutshaw leaned 
over, staring at the quotation. The 
magistrate broke into a deep-toned 
laugh. Cutshaw cursed vividly under 
his breath. 

“Prisoner discharged,” said the court 
when he had breath enough for speech 
“This 1s an outrage! A man arrested 
on such a charge! A suit for false ar- 
rest would certainly recover, and I ad- 
vise the defendant to enter one at once. 
Case dismissed.” 

Souvenir sputtered his thanks as he 
moved away. He stopped Cutshaw in 
the aisle, 

“Say, Cutshaw, this 
trouble for you, if I 
wouldn’t it?” 

Cutshaw’s 
showed signs 
strain 

“Now, wait,” Souvenir said. “Keep 
your shirt on. I’m trying to do you a 
kindness. Suppose I didn’t make a 
about this, would vou pass that 


make 
mean, 


would 
acted 


sorely tried temper 
of cracking under the 


row 
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stock over to me again? I don’t want 
to be mean, but Ps 

Cutshaw fairly crowded the certifi- 
cate into his hands. 

“Thanks. That’s all right, then. 
You can go, now.” Souvenir nodded 
insolently as he spoke. “T’ll let you off, 
this time.” 

He took a seat in the rear of the 
court. The detective stopped, curiou 
to know the reason for this delay. 

“Oh, that’s simple,’’ Souvenir said. 
“After an ad like this I always stick 
around awhile. Business ought to be 
pretty good. TVll bet you a hundred 
shares of Acme Medicine, Limited, | 
sell to the judge as soon as court’s over. 
I could see it in the old bird’s eye, Cut- 
shaw. Much obliged. I don’t often 
make mistakes like that, but when TI do 
I generally cash in a nice profit on ’em. 
What? Going? Well, see you again, 
some day.” And he crossed his stubby 
hands over his round little stomach 
and cheerfully waited for the session 
to dismiss. 

Cutshaw was halfway to Boston 
before it occurred to him that Souvenir 
Simpson had made another mistake. He 
had wholly forgotten to return Cut- 
shaw’s ten dollars, 
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CLERK THWARTS BANDITS 


UICK and resourceful is Samuel Segal, as he proved recently when he foiled 
four men who tried to hold up the New York jewelry store in which he is 


employed. 


Segal was alone in the store when the four men entered and indicated 


The clerk took one from a shelf, but 





that they wanted to buy an alarm clock, 
it did not please the customers, one of whom pointed to another clock and asked 
Segal to get that for them. Still holding the first alarm clock in his hand, the 
clerk reached for the other, when one of the crooks drew a revolver and ordered 
him to throw up his hands. Instead of obeying, Segal threw the clock at the 
head of the man with the gun, and disconcerted.all four so much by his action 
that they ran out of the shop. 

Segal pursued them, but, seeing that they were outdistancing him, he stopped 
beside a fire box and sent in an alarm to the engine house near by. So quickly 
did the firemen respond that Segal was able to point out to them the fleeing 
robbers in the distance. The firemen then gave chase and ‘overtook two of the 
men, who had secreted themselves in the back room of a saloon. In the room 
were found a loaded revolver and several feet of rope. 
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& Arthur Mallory 


Author of the ‘‘Doctor Grimes’’ Stories, etc. 


CHAPTER | 


THE STRANGER. 


LITTLE group of men and 

women sat before the blaz- 

ing logs. Without, the wind 

wailed and whistled 
the wooded hills; vicious spurts of rain 
beat againnst the stout walls; but the 
wide, low room was cozy and warm. 
The changing light of the fire gleamed 
the white shoulders of women, 
shone upon immaculate shirt fronts; 
died, then flared brightly as a log 
dropped. 

Three men and three women were in 
conventional evening dress; the seventh, 
a huge man, gaunt and bearded, his 
worn, patched overalls tucked into cow- 
hide boots, struck an alien note, like 
the discordant clang of a cowbell cut 
ting across the dulcet strains of Bee 
thoven’s Fifth Symphony. He. sat 
silent, withdrawn a little from the 
others, brooding upon the fire with 
black, deep-sei eyes. Across the fire, 
Doctor van Dieman watched him cov- 
ertly. Yet he seemed neither embar- 
rassed nor ill at ease; his composure 
even shamed these others, whose life 
long social training barely sufficed to 
hide a trace of awkwardness. 

Griscom, rotund, prosperous, and 
amiably self-satisfied, prided himself 
upon maintaining the customs of the 
country here on his North Carolina es 
tate. He owned thousands of acres of 


across 


upon 


mountain woodland, rather carelesssly 
preserved for shooting; but the natives 
were never barred from it. His great, 
rambling log bungalow, set far back 
in the hills miles from any habitation 
save the cabins of mountaineers, was 
always hospitably open when he was in 
residence, 

Conforming to the unwritten law of 
these parts, Griscom received, fed, and 
entertained all wayfarers; and the sim- 
ple mountain folk accepted his hospi 
tality gravely and as a matter of course. 
[f Griscom had entered any shack in 
the hills, all its resources would have 
been his: the easiest chair, the best 
of their simple food, and a corn-husk 
mattress, while his hosts perhaps slept 
on the slab floor. 

But it was a source of unfailing in 
terest and wonder to the guests whom 
Griscom loved to entertain that these 
unlettered mountaineers should display 
such poise; and, as to-night, it was they, 
and not who felt embar 
rassment and strain. 

This lean, thick-bearded giant had ap- 
peared at dusk, seeking shelter from 
the storm. Without knocking, he had 
opened the great front door, as is the 
mountain custom, and had appeared un- 
bidden, dripping and unabashed, in the 
huge dining room where Griscom and 
his guests were finishing a late dinner. 

Standing in the doorway, he had 
vouchsafed the company a_ brief 
“Howdy.” And Griscom, volubly cor- 


the “native,” 
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dial, had bustled about in all his com- 
fortable, well-tailored rotundity, setting 
a chair for this unexpected visitor with 
his own hands, hurrying butler and 
footmen to his service, insistent that he 
should be treated exactly as were the 
other guests, and doing it all with that 
touch of good-humored, almost uncon- 
scious, condescension which marked all 
his dealing with humble folk. 

[t was as though he were saying: 
“Don’t distress yourself, my good man. 
[ know you're overawed and embar- 
rassed by our splendor; I know that 
we are very rich and cultured and you 
are very poor and uncouth; but I 
choose to ignore all that. See, [’m 
treating you exactly as though you were 
my equal!” Only Griscom would 
scarcely have worded it so. 

The huge, gaunt stranger accepted all 
these attentions grimly, silently, without 
a trace of humility or awkwardness. 
He had eaten swiftly, apparently un- 
conscious of all those curious eyes. 
Perhaps the rough beard hid a faint, 
cynical smile when Mrs. Beauchamp 
whispered half audibly to her neighbor : 
“Why, his table manners are really 
quite passable!” But he said nothing, 
only pushed back his chair and arose. 

Now he sat before the huge, rough 
stone fireplace, a little apart from the 
others, and brooded upon the changing 
blaze, unconscious of the little doctor’s 
questioning gaze. 

For a time the talk was strained and 
desultory; all these comfortable, well- 
ied folk were vaguely oppressed by the 
‘iranger’s taciturn presence. Then a 
fresh gust of wind beat against the 
walls, tearing and worrying at their 
sturdy strength, until the timbers 
creaked again and rain spattered fiercely 
upon the windows. The little company 
drew closer to the fire. Some one made 
the inane remark : 

“Wouldn’t it be just terrible at sea 
in such a storm as this ?” 


The others sighed in relief. Here 
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was a safe topic at last. So the talk 
ran on, Griscom, an amateur ef yacht- 
ing, as he was of most expensive sports, 
gave expansive accounts of typhoons 
in the China Sea, of a northeaster in 
the Bay of Biscay, not forgetting to 
dilate upon the luxuries and _ the 
expense of his thousand-ton steam 
schooner—for the Beauchamps had at 
last accepted an invitation and they 
were there, his guests, to be impressed 
by his magnificence. Presently Doctor 
van Dieman, frankly bored by his host’s 
verbosity, whispered a verse of “The 
Ancient Mariner,’ a whimsical twist 
upon his thin, intellectual features. 

That brought up a kindred topic. 
For a time they all discussed the litera- 
ture of the sea—or as much of it as 
is fashionable—Stevenson, Conrad, and 
Snaith, 

Then Mrs. Griscom, who had re- 
mained in the background, plunged into 
the discussion, leaning forward a little, 
striving after that hipless, flat-chested 
slouch which women affect these days. 
The little doctor, whose opaque gray 
eyes noticed everything, blinked sol- 
emnly at the fire, for the poor lady who 
would have been of a slinking, lank- 
limbed type was more like one of those 
adipose nymphs of Bouguereau—con- 
ventionally attired, of course. 

“Oh,” she began, rolling large eyes 
upon her hearers, for it was her pose 
to be intense. “Oh, I think sea stories 
are simply won-derful, especially ‘The 
Sea Wolf.’ Of course you've all read 
it?” 

There was a little, well-bred murmur 
of assent, 

“The character of Wolf Larsen,” 
gushed Mrs, Griscom, and the stranger 
raised his head; “it’s so won-derfully 
drawn! How his native strength over- 
shadows the education of that other 
fellow—what’s his name? The one who 
tells the story, you know.” 

Again the admiring murmur. Nowa- 
days crude strength, untutored virility, 
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seems wholly admirable—in fiction ; but 
Doctor van Dieman objected. 

“T can’t agree with you,” he de- 
murred, shaking his head, whose high, 
bulging forehead seemed too large for 
the thin, hatchet-sharp features beneath. 
“People don’t act that way in real life. 
The ‘hero’ was a pitiful weakling. No 
man of character, aided by all the re- 
sources of education, would have al- 
lowed himself to be dominated by a 
thug like Wolf Larsen.” 

There was a chorus of protest. 
“Nonsense—the poor man was in an 
entirely new environment,” continued 
Mrs. Griscom, “Larsen was such a 
strong, masterful creature—what could 
he do—how could he have helped him- 
self ?” 

The doctor smiled grimly. 
are ways ” he began. 

At this the stranger reared a bushy 
head and looked full ‘at him. They 
made an odd contrast, these two—Doc- 
tor van Dieman, small and slight, with 
delicate, well-kept surgeon’s hands sup 
ple as a woman’s, his half-bald head too 
large for the frail body, and this shaggy, 
blue-jeaned mountaineer, lean and gi- 
gantic, with strong, blunt-fingered hands 
all gnarled and calloused from toil. 
Between them passed a spark of mutual 
defiance ; each instinctively disliked and 
scorned the other. 

“T read that book once,” drawled the 
stranger. His voice was deep and res 
onant, his intonations oddly cultured. 
His speech was careless, but it was not 
the uncouth speech of the hills. “I read 
that book once, and it int’rested me, 
kind of. You see, my name’s Larsen, 
too—and in these parts folks call me 
‘The Lone Wolf,’ ’cause I ain’t much 
f’r comp’ny. So 1 was int’rested. And 
I c’n tell this little feller ”’—his black 
eyes gleamed in the firelight; Doctor 
van Dieman’s, fixed upon him, were 
gray and opaque, inscrutable—‘I c’n 
tell you-all, book learning ain't going 
to help a man much if he was caught 


’ 


‘There 


like that feller, No, sir; no, ma’am! 
They’s one way of doing in the settle- 
ments; there a feller’d ought to be 
smooth and slick lke a fox.” His mor- 
dant eye, resting upon Doctor van Die- 
man’s immaculate dress, pointed the 
reference. “Out in the tall timber 
things is mighty diff’rent. Ain’t enough 
there just to be smart; a feller’s gotta 
have hair on his chest.” 

For a breath there was an odd little 
silence. The two men kept up their 
hostile, measuring regard. Then Doc- 
tor van Dieman smiled faintly. 

“Well, Mr. Lone Wolf Larsen,” said 
he amiably enough, “you may be right. 
3ut I’m inclined to think that brains 
and education count for a good deal, 
even ‘out in the tall timber.’” 

He arose, throwing away his ciga- 
rette, and the other stood also, over- 
topping him a full head and shoulders. 

“If you h’d ever come out into the 
timber, mister,” he drawled, a vague 
menace in his fixed stare, “maybe I c’n 
show what your brains amounts to!” 

“Come, come, interposed 
Griscom, nervously jocular. “Time for 
bed! We get up early here in the 
hills, you know.” 

So the group broke up. The guests 
sought their various rooms, but the host 
himself led Larsen to his bedchamber. 
If he were awed by soft linen and 
down coverlets, or by the lavender silk 
pajamas provided by Griscom’s fore- 
thought; if the gleaming, nickeled fix- 
tures of his bathroom perplexed him, 
the stranger showed it neither by word 
nor sign. Without thanks or comment, 
he gave his host a grave “good night” 
and shut the door, 

Doctor van Dieman was passing to 
ward his own room, “Going to take 
an all-day tramp to-morrow all by my 
lonesome,” declared the physician. “'! 
think it’ll do me good. Ill be off early.” 

“Fine!” replied Griscom heartily. 
“Maybe you can get Larsen in there 
to guide you.” 


people !” 
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The doctor shrugged. ‘Not Larsen,” 
he demurred. “I watched him all 
through the evening. The man’s not 
quite sane,” 


CHAPTER Il. 


AN EARLY RISER. 


XT morning the doctor was early 

at breakfast; that is, early for the 

customs of the great house on the hill, 

though Lone Wolf Larsen had eaten 

and gone an hour before, the butler 
told him. 

The air was fresh and clear, with the 
thin, sharp coolness of autumn in the 
North Carolina hills. The sun shone 
brightly from around the shoulder of 
Snag-tooth Mountain, its level rays 
warming the glass-walled breakfast 
room. 

Save for the departed mountaineer, 
Doctor van Dieman was the earliest 
riser, but while he still dallied over 
grapefruit and coffee, for his was a 


capricious appetite, two others entered 


—Mrs. Griscom and her niece. Both 
were full of talk about the stranger. 
\s women will, they read into his som- 
ber reticence some old romance, some 
tragedy which had driven him into these 
hills, 

“He can’t be a day 
declared Alicia, “for all his hair was 
vray over the temples. And that’s such 
a distinguished age, don’t you think? 
[ hate boys!” Alicia was eighteen; the 
follies of youth were far behind her, 
and she believed with the French that 
a husband’s age should be almost twice 
that of his wife. “And there was some- 
thing so different about him. You 
could see in a minute he wasn’t brought 
up in the backwoods. Why, he talked 
like an educated man, almost—and he 
used the right forks and everything!” 

Mrs. Griscom nodded solemn agree- 
ment, “Ah,” she sighed, “we little 
know what sorrows were hidden be- 
hind that thick beard! He was a man,” 


over thirty-five,” 


she went on intensely; for her facile 
imagination had been captured by The 
Lone Wolf's gigantic physique and 
grim, secret look. “One of nature’s 
noblemen, a tragic figure, cating out 
his heart in these solitudes. We deca- 
dents of society’s inner circle have much 
to learn from such virile primitives as 
that.” 

She nodded again and attacked a 
poached egg with complacent vigor. 
The girl gazed at her admiringly, envy- 
ing her flow of language. Doctor van 
Dieman smiled to himself rather cyni- 
cally. He shrewdly suspected that the 
good lady had spent much thought on 
this speech, with its apparently careless 
inclusion of herself within “society's 
inner circle.” Now she was trying its 
effect upon him; later, when oppor- 
tunity offered, she would deliver it to 
the socially powerful Mrs. Beauchamp. 

A scheming, artificial woman, he 
thought wearily; a scheming, artificial 
society, which might -well be bettered 
by some practical application of such 
vague glorifications of “the primitive.” 
But aloud he said: 

“No doubt. But decadence isn’t en- 
tirely confined to the ‘inner circle of 
society,’ Mrs, Griscom. That very chap, 
for instance; I watched him pretty care- 
fully last night, and I’m inclined to 
think he’s crazy.” 

He arose, smiling his reticent, oblique 
smile, upon a duet of dissent, colored 
by pleasurably shocked half belief. 

“Oh, no!” cried Alicia. “Why, he 
seemed so sure of himself! You must 
be mistaken, doctor,” the older woman 
insisted. ‘‘But—only to think if it were 
really so! We sat right beside a maniac 
for hours. Suppose he’d been vio- 
lent!” She shivered with comfortable 
apprehension, extracting a delightful 
thrill from the idea, now that she felt 
perfectly safe. 

The doctor said nothing. Still wear- 
ing that inscrutable half smile, he took 
the knapsack, ready packed with lunch, 











which the butler held for him, slipped 
its straps over his narrow shoulders, 
took up a heavy cane, and set out. 

Standing by a window, the two 
women watched him down the wind- 
ing road, incongruously slight and frag- 
ile in his rough corduroys and high 
laced boots; watched him stop at the 
edge of the clearing and wave his cap 
to them. At that distance he seemed 
a half-grown boy whose too large head 
vas absurdly hairless. 

“Isn't he a funny-looking little man?” 
asked Alicia, giggling. ‘And yet I don’t 
know; there’s something about him. 
Sometimes his eyes seem to look right 
through you.” 

“He’s very well connected,” Mrs. 
Griscom replied absently; ‘‘one of the 
Van Diemans, you know, and_ his 
mother was a Schuyler. It’s a very 
good family, and they’ve got lots of 
money; they say he’s an awfully good 
surgeon, too. He ought to be. Did 
you ever notice his hands? They’re 
much better kept than mine. Why not 
try and be nice to him, Lisshy? He’s 
only thirty-eight. It would be a splen- 
did match for you, and we wouldn't 
have to ask any odds of the Beauchamps 
or anybody then.” 


’ 


CHAPTER III. 

INTO THE TIMBER 
h EANWHILE, Doctor Peter Schuy- 
ler Ditmars van Dieman, one of 
New York’s most eminent physicians, 
professor of surgery at a renowned med- 
ical college, clambered slowly along the 
steep hillsides, swearing and breathing 
hard as he mounted higher and higher. 
All about him the abrupt, saw-tooth hills 
of North Carolina thrust up their jagged 
peaks and long, sharp-edged ridges, 


fringed along the irregular sky line with 
thin, leafless trees. 
was cloudless, thrillingly blue. 
November 
pleasantly. 


Overhead the sky 
The late 
sun warmed the thin air 
Underfoot dry leaves, dead 
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twigs, and branches lay thick, with here 
and there a fallen, fotted log. Stumps 
—stumps everywhere, with scarcely a 
full-grown tree in sight, for all this land 
had been timbered over years ago. 
Now shrugs and saplings had sprung 
up, crowding each other with straight, 
slender stems, a handbreadth apart, so 
that one must struggle between them 
as through some overgrown cane 
swamp. Scrub oak, dwarf pine, dog- 
wood, and laurel, and never a tree 
thicker than one’s leg. It was a mourn 
ful, barren landscape, where only the 
myriad rotting stumps spoke of the for- 
est that had been, and the myriad 
sprouting saplings promised the forest 
to come. 

Now he struggled through thick un- 
dergrowth; now emerged into charred 
areas where the little pines stood black 
and ugly, their long needles drooping. 
Leaves and twigs, top soil itself, were 
naught but charcoal, from which arose 
a choking, acrid dust. 

But always he climbed, crossing little 
grassy clearings, dragging himself up 
the almost perpendicular slopes by a 
ladder of tree roots sprouting from the 
steep hillside, one above the other. It 
was a strange, solitary country, where 
one heard no birds, saw not so much 
as a rabbit rustling through the dead 
leaves. 

His goal, drawing gradually closer 
as the shadows shortened toward noon, 
was the ugly, jagged peak of Snag- 
tooth Mountain, jutting high above its 
neighboring hills. It was oddly like the 
canine tooth which had suggested its 
name—a huge, gray-green dog tooth, 
with a brown hollow of decay upon its 
flank, where landslides had followed 
Jumbermen to complete its devastation. 
This marked the limit of the slashings. 
On its southern slopes, and everywhere 
beyond, the forest spread virgin and 
untouched. Part was included in Gris 
com’s holdings, and the rest was oi ob- 
scure ownership, perhaps unclaimed. It 














was too remote, too far from the rail- 
head, to have earned destruction yet. 

Here lay one of America’s few re- 
savage spots. Game. still 
roamed at large, untroubled by city 
“sportsmen.” Rumor had it that illicit 
stills were craftily hidden in the caves 
and rocky fastnesses. Here no honest 
man came, and here one must walk 
warily, lest he be dropped by a rifle 
bullet from the laurels and lie where 
he fall. 

{t was a grim, dangerous land; a 
ierra incognita, indeed, into whose edges 
Doctor yan Dieman ventured so boldly, 
unarmed and unafraid, But he planned 
to go no farther. He would merely 
top old Snag-tootth, from whose sum- 
mit the eye had a clear sweep of forty 
and more; then he would turn 
and retrace his steps. 


maining 


miles 
about 


CHAPTER IV 
LOST. 

QOON found him panting up the last 
steep slope to throw himself down, 
exhausted, beside a huge outcropping 
of rough limestone, the highest point 
within a hundred 
liere he lay, gasping, in the thin air 
for an hour or so, while some high- 
hanging vulture, a mere dot in the far 
ky, circled closer to examine this su- 


niles. 


pine thing, caught a movement, and 
winged back to his lonely sentry-go, 
screaming disappointment. In all the 
world there other living 
thing; but as the doctor lay very still, 
half dreaming, tiny, bright eyes exam- 
ined him, little furry creatures held 
hattering discussions and pronounced 
Half a dozen squirrels 


seemed no 


him 





harmless. 
appeared, raced about, or stood upright, 
heads acock, to stare boldly at this in- 
truder. A striped chipmunk darted 
across the rocks ; bluejays screamed and 
colded. From the sun-warmed crev- 
ices of limestone a warning whir-r-r 
sounded—an electric, heart-moving rat- 
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tle that brought the doctor to his feet 
trembling ; the warning note of a rattle- 
snake, 

So at last he ate his lunch, rapt eyes 
roving from peak to peak over a whole 
kingdom of untenanted land—over in- 
tervening ridges to where Griscom’s 
rambling log house topped its steep hill, 
only eight miles away as the crow flies, 
but nearer twenty as Doctor van Die- 
man must climb and labor back to it. 

He sighed at the being 
weary, although his slight held 
more wiry endurance than one might 
have guessed; then stretched tired legs 
and arose. With one last regretful look 
over the panorama spread before him 


prospect, 
form 


he started gingerly down the steep sides 
of Snag-tooth. 

A nearer way suggested itself to him. 
lt led through untouched forest, where 
pine needles made a soft carpet and 
walking was easy; so he swung away 
from the brown, torn slashing, full of 
dead logs and worn into treacherou 
gullies by the winter rain 

Slipping and _ sliding, he 
into a narrow valley, struggled up its 
farther side, and topped the sharp ridge. 
Phe hills beyond looked unfamiliar ; 
Griscom’s house was not in sight. Be 
hind, Snag-tooth’s jutting shoulder, and 
in front, a long, sloping hogback cut 
off his view, narrowing horizon 
until he seemed at the bottom of 
huge bowl with jagged, serrated edges. 

Doctor yan Dieman = sighed and 
shrugged his shoulders. Somewhere he 
had missed his course. Ile must have 
come down the wrong side of a ridge. 
Virgin forest lay all about him. Well, 
he would go on; his course lay north. 
He need only keep in that direction 
until he struck cleared land. 

He went up the hill. But in 
hills it is not easy to hold to 
course. There are detours, precipitous 
slopes to be avoided. One must follow 
either ridge or valley. So, in an hour, 
he realized that he was lost, that he 


descended 


the 
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such 
one’s 
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could scarcely hope to find Griscom’s 
house that night. Already the short, 
fall afternoon was waning; the sun 
dropped uncomioriably fast toward the 
high rim of hills. 





The doctor shrugged once more. 
Though no great woodsman, he was too 
sensible to be panic-stricken. Snag- 


tooth still loomed visibly behind him. 
At worst, he had only to climb its sides 
once more, take fresh bearings, and 
start directly toward home. 

But it grew late; before he could 
reach the summit it would be dusk, and 
the trip from there was a matter of 
five hours at least. He must spend this 
night out. He shivered in anticipation, 
thankful for heavy sweater and cor- 
duroys, thankful that Alphonse, Gris- 
com’s chef, had so far overestimated 
his appetite, 

Ile began to cast about for shelter, 
for some cave or overhanging rock, 
for some close thicket in which to sleep. 
So searching, he topped another ridge 
and dropped down an almost perpen- 
dicular slope, clinging by trunk and root 
of dwarfed, sturdy trees into a narrow 
valley. 

It was a mere cleft in the hills, its 
sides almost straight up and down, nar- 
rowing at the bottom to a rough, gullied 
track only a few feet wide, gouged out 
by the succeeding floods of generations. 
winding path he labored, 
dodging huge and broken 
trees, his boots slipping upon cobbles. 
A tiny kled along, and he 
followed it. 

Presently he came to a low sandstone 
cliff, over which the little creek poured 
feebly, dropping twenty feet with a 
tinkling splash. There might be shelter 
below this fall, he thought, and set 


Down thi 
bow Iders 


stream tr! 


about climbing down. 

It was an arduous task, but he made 
it after a half hour’s trial, slipping from 
foothold to foothold along the rock, 
falling at last six or eight feet, to land 
with a splash in a shallow pool. 
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“Tl have a time getting back up 
there!” he thought ruefully, as he wrung 
water from his breeches. He scanned 
the gully walls on either side, but they, 
too, were straight and impassable. 
“Oh, well,’ he went on aloud, “maybe 
they’re not so steep farther on.” 

He swung about a sharp bend in the 
gully and saw smoke rising somewher 
ahead. Involuntarily his pace quick- 
ened; here was shelter, perhaps! Then 
he stopped. Was any inhabitant of this 
grim, inhospitable land likely to wel- 
come him except with a bullet? 

Then the doctor shook his head. 
Here he was; better to chance it than 
to be found skulking. He could not 
get out; therefore he would go boldly 
on and explain matters as one sure of 
welcome, 

So he advanced, not without a chill 
of fear, but with a passably bold front 

Another turn of the narrow valley, 
whose sides grew higher and more in- 
accessible as rough, water-worn rock 
replaced dirt-cut banks, and he came 
into sight of a little crude, brush-roofed 
log cabin leaning against the rock as 
though built about the mouth of a cave. 

he doctor put a hand to his mouth. 
“Flullo-oo! Hullo, the house!’ he 
shouted as cheerily as he might. 


CHAPTER V. 


N ANOTHER ENVIRONMENT 


FROM within the doorway 

sounded a startled grunt, the crash 
of an overturned chair, scrambling foot 
steps, a clink of steel on wood. 

A menacing rifle muzzle was thrust 
out of the door; after it came cautiously 
a shaggy, bearded head. 

The doctor stood still, empty hands 
ostentatiously at his sides, while a tall, 
gaunt figure emerged from the low door, 
rifle at the ready. 

“What you doing round here: de 
manded a deep, sullenly suspicious 
“Spying on me? Looking for 


open 


voice, 
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my mine?” Then he stopped and burst 
into a loud, mirthless guffaw. “Ho! 
Ho! Ho!” he roared and laid a hand 
to his side. “Ho! Ho! If it isn’t the 
little doctor man from ‘Biggety’ Gris- 
com's!” 

And now the doctor, blinking in the 
waning light, saw that it was the stran- 
ger guest of last night—the man who 
had called himself Lone Wolf Larsen. 
Doctor van Dieman flinched impercepti- 
bly; but the bland, small-featured face 
beneath his bulging forehead remained 
calm, and his eyes were steady. 

“Dreadful glad for to meet you again, 
continued the tall man, still with 
“Gris- 


doc, 


that sinister, savage jocosity. 
com send you looking for my mine, did 
he? There she is ” He gestured 
widely toward a black pit mouth beyond 
the cabin; a rude homemade windlass 
sprawled drunkenly across it. “There 
she is; you'll have plenty of time to 
look her over. Ho! Ho! Ho!” 
“You're making a mistake, Mr. Lar- 
sen,’ answered the doctor, his voice 
held steady enough. But it was by an 
effort, for The Lone Wolf’s reddened 
eyes gloated upon him avidly, The Lone 
Wolf’s teeth showed in his beard. In 
sanity, the bitter, unreasoning mania 
which lays hold upon lonely men, was 
plainly written across his face. “You're 
mistaken. I went out for a tramp and 
got lost in the woods. That’s all.” 
“Oh, yes!” jeered Larsen in bitter, 
wolfish mirth. “Oh, yes! Sure, that’s 
all. You got lost. Yeah! Come here!’ 
Slowly, concealing his inward reluc 
tance, Doctor van Dieman approached. 
tlis manner was still casual and unper 





turbed, but his heart was pounding 
wildly. 

“If you can put me up for the 
night———” he began. 


The Lone Wolf extended a long arm. 
Kierce, clutching fingers bit into the 
other’s frail shoulder; he was dragged 
through the doorway and thrown vio- 
lently into a corner. 
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Thence Doctor Peter van Dieman 
presently arose, a little dazed, a tiny 
trickle coming from his forehead where 
it had struck a protruding log, to see 
the cabin’s owner standing over him, 
arms akimbo, that red, flickering light 
of lunacy dancing in his deep-set eyes. 

“Get up, you rat!’ ordered The Lone 
Wolf. “Get up, you hear? I been 
wishing for somebody like you. Re- 
member last night,” he went on irrele- 
vantly, “how Biggety Griscom’s woman 
talked about that book, the ‘Sea Wolf’? 
Yeah. Well, doc, I’m a wolf, too, see? 
I’m busy here—dreadful busy. I got 
a mine started; there’s lots looking for 
it right now. one of 
They think I don’t know; they think 
they can hunt till they find it and steal 
it from me like everything else wa 
stolen once. But never mind that! | 
know ’em; I know all about ’em. [ c’n 
sit here nights, and the bluejays talk 
and tell me what folks are plotting, and 
the wind drops down off’n Snag-tooth 
and whispers in my ears. Oh, I know 
all about it! And they ain’t going to 
find me—never! Why, doc, there’s gold 
here. Gold!’ His deep, resonant voice 
dropped to a whisper, hoarsely confi 
“Gold; red gold, hid in the 
heart of the mountains. I e’n hear it 
calling to me: ‘Wolf—Wolf! Here 
I am, Wolf; come and get me!’—and 
now you come!” Again he was sardon- 
ically humorous; the red glow of his 
eyes faded. “You come just at the 
right time. Remember that professor 
feller in the book, doc? You’re him. 
I need a slave to wait on me, so’s I e’n 
You 


was saying no real educated man would 


Griscom’s em. 


dential. 


work longer—digging for gold! 


stand being made a slave like The Sea 
Wolf did to that professor. Now here’s 
your chance. What you going to do 
about it?” 

He paused, breathing hard, fierce eyes 
full upon the frail, weary doctor who 
faced him from the corner. 


“Don’t look at me that way!’ he 














blurted out. “You’re too much like— 
like him. Ain’t you scared, man? Don’t 
you understand? I’m going to keep 
you here. The likes of you sent me 
here into this wilderness. I can’t get 
him, but I c’n make you pay f’r it all— 
and I aim to. Here you—pull off my 
boots!” 

He dropped upon a rude bench be- 
side the shelflike table nailed to one 
log wall, and Peter Schuyler Ditmars 
van Dieman knelt and did his bidding. 
Since the failure of his first attempt 
at explanation the doctor had_pre- 
served an unruffled silence. His face 
was still calm, his broad forehead un- 
wrinkled. He appreciated his situation 
as none but an experienced physician 
could have appreciated it. He was alone 
in this vast solitude; alone with a dan- 
gerous maniac and quite helpless be- 
fore the other’s rugged strength. He 
might be beaten, maimed, killed, per- 
haps, at this madman’s whim, and his 
only hope of safety lay within himself. 
He shrugged at the thought, setting the 
keen intelligence behind that high, bald 
dome to planning out a course of ac 
tion. Like every other doctor, he had 
faced crafty, insidious death and fought 
it times without number. Here the cir- 
cumstances were different, of course, 
but something could be done. Mean- 
while he must fall in with his host’s 
whim, must do what he could to pla- 
cate him. 

So Doctor van Dieman, calm-faced, 
his eyes steady and inscrutable, tugged 
at the boots of Lone Wolf Larsen, 
dragged them off, and was cursed for 
his pains, 

At one side an affair of bent sheet- 
iron made a primitive cookstove in the 
rough stone fireplace. On it simmered a 
coffeepot, a pan of beans, and a skillet 
half full of burned, badly cooked bacon. 
These things Larsen indicated with a 
broad thumb. 

“Set the table,” he ordered grandly. 
“Wait on me while I eat.” 
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Without protest the doctor went to 
work, while the ooze from his bruise 
dried on his forehead. He wiped the 
oilcloth of the rude table, unearthed 
tin plate, steel knife and fork, cut a 
slice or two from a soggy, unsavory 
brick of sour-dough bread, and served 
bacon and beans while the other seated 
himself. 

When Van Dieman, too, would have 
sat down, The Lone Wolit roared at 
him. “Stand up!” he ordered. “You 
wait f’r the scraps, see? No, not be- 
hind me; out here where I c’n keep my 
eye on you. Get me some coffee!” 

He eyed the doctor’s imperturbable 
features with a trace of disappointment, 
searching them for fear, horror, de- 
spair, and finding none of these emo- 
tions. 

“Wait till ve worked you over f’r 
a spell,” he promised, gloating upon the 
smaller man’s helplessnes. ‘You won't 
be feeling so uppish by then. Whyn’t 
you say something, man? Whyn’t you 
beg—cry—-take on? It won’t do you 
no good, but I’d like to hear you. Get 
me some more coffee!” 

Still silent, the doctor took his rusty 
tin cup and refilled it with steaming 
black coffee, muddy and ill cooked. As 
he reached across Larsen’s front to set 
the cup down, the madman hunched 
one broad shoulder purposely, so that 
his frail, wearied servitor reeled back. 

Jarred violently, the tin cup fell from 
his fingers and its scalding contents 
spattered over Larsen’s chest and lap. 

A gleam of satisfied brutality in his 
eyes, the big man leaped up, roaring. 

“You clumsy little butter-fingered 
fool!” he raged. “Look what you 
done!” and struck Van Dieman a tre- 
mendous open-handed blow across the 
face. 

The doctor reeled, staggered back 
across the little room, and collapsed 
against its wall. He was slender and 


frail at best, and now exhausted after 
a hard day’s tramp, scarcely fit to stand. 














But his eyes, as he picked himself slowly 
up, were bright and unafraid, so that 
The Lone Wolf blinked before this di- 
rect challenge. 

“Be careful, Larsen,” warned Doc- 
tor van Dieman, speaking for the first 
time since his forced entry. “Be care- 
ful! You’ve got me, I admit. I’m 
here; I can’t help myself. So [ll wait 
on you and do what you tell me—for 
a while. But don’t go too far, Larsen. 
I’m trying to be patient, but I am not 
a man to be beaten.” 

His manner showed no excitement; 
his voice was low and even, but it held 
such a coldly menacing note that even 
huge Wolf Larsen quailed for an in- 
stant, looking uneasily about to see if 
by any chance the other had not been 
alone. 

Then the big man recovered himself, 
laughing savagely. “You talk pretty 
biggety, little man,” he jeered, “but I 
aim to break you, see? Not a man to 
be beaten, huh? What you going to 
do about this—and that?” 

Sull laughing with that ferocious, 
maniacal overtone, he slapped the un- 
resisting physician right and left across 
the face, so that the big-domed head 
rocked again. <A. third vicious blow 
rang like a pistol shot, and Van Die- 
man collapsed, half stunned, shielding 
his head with both arms. 

the other kicked him again and 
again, If Van Dieman had not pulled 
off his boots, The Wolf might easily 
have killed him with those kicks. But 
presently the little doctor lay quiet and 
unconscious, 

Then Larsen picked up a pail of 
water and threw it over him. 

“Get up, you loafer!’ ordered his 
taskmaster. “Get up, litthke man; wash 
the dishes and clean up in here. It’s 
worse’n a pig sty. Drill into it now!” 

He dropped down beside the fire and 
filled a blackened brier pipe while Doc 
tor van Dieman rose unsteadily and 
set to work in mute obedience. His 
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pale, smooth-shaven face was bruised 
and swollen; one eye already began 
to blacken, and he reeled uncertainly 
upon weary legs. 

But his thin lips were firm, and his 
narrowed eyes held an ugly gleam as 
they rested upon Wolf Larsen’s bulky 
figure. Doctor Peter Schuyler Ditmars 
van Dieman, late of New York City, 
was returning to the primitive. He be- 
gan to taste the emotions of the proud 
man, beaten, and they were bitter upon 
his tongue. 

When at last his master climbed into 
the cabin’s one bunk and graciously al- 
lowed him to sleep on the floor by the 
fire the doctor lay long awake, hard gray 
eyes boring into the darkness, lean jaws 
rigid. He might be subdued, but he 
was far from broken. 

Once he arose stealthily and tiptoed 
toward the door. Larsen, alert at once, 
hurled a boot at him. 

“Get back, you!” he snapped. ‘You 
wouldn't leave me, would you? Ho! 
Ho! Ho!” 


CHAPTER VI 
HELPLESS 


AND now began as strange and 

fevered an existence as the most 
terrible nightmare could have offered 
to Doctor van Dieman. He arose at 
dawn, kicked from the floor before the 
cold fireplace, where he crouched like a 
dog on bare rough boards, shivering in 
the chill mountain air, driven by cuffs 
and oaths. He split wood and kindled 
fires with slender, unaccustomed hands. 
He cooked his master’s food—and 
cooked it well, for he was a man of 
many attainments—and The Lone Wolf 
throve upon his wholesome fare, and, 
being full fed, sometimes waxed 
roughly good-natured. Then he would 
relax his severity, even allow the doc- 
tor to sit at table with him, while he 
discoursed largely of men and things, 
puffing his blackened, foul-breathed 
pipe. And Doctor van Dieman, coldly 
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alert, biding his time in a resolution 
that hardened daily, listened and talked 
also in a sort of chill neutrality. 

The little man remained master of 
himself. Driven by a relentless task- 
master, he cooked, scrubbed, and 
cleaned. At times he did his trick at 
the windlass, sweating buckets of rubble 
from the black pit mouth, while Lar- 
sen, below, cursed his puny strength. 
The unremitting toil told upon his 
meager frame; he grew leaner and more 
shrunken, but with a wire-hard, corded 
emaciation. Under stress his slender- 
ness developed unexpected powers of 
endurance. His cheeks hollowed, his 
eyes sank deep into bony sockets be- 
neath the bulging forehead; but they 
shone with a steady, purposeful light, 
dauntlessly meeting the changing, red- 
dish flicker of those other insane eyes. 
Their steadiness maddened The Wolf; 
but not overwork, curses, or threats 
could make them waver. 

In spite of himself, the huge moun- 
taineer flinched before his captive’s 
gaze. Whether from a rude sense of 
fair play or because of some menacing 
quality in the doctor’s patient silence, 
Larsen rarely struck him, did not beat 
him at all after that first night. 

But next morning, warned by his 
prisoner’s nocturnal wanderings, Lar- 
sen rummaged among the rubbish in 
the little lean-to beside the cabin and 
presently emerged with six feet of 
heavy log chain. From a shelf over 
the fireplace he unearthed a couple of 
rusty padlocks. 

“C’m’ ’ere, feller!’ he ordered then, 
and wrapped the chain tight about the 
doctor’s two ankles, snapping the pad- 
locks through its links to make a rude 
pair of manacles, holding the smaller 
man’s ankles some two feet apart. The 
loose end of chain he sheared off with 
a cold chisel. 

“There! I reckon you won’t get far 
with that, even if I take my eyes off’n 
you f’r a minute. I ain’t got no keys 


to those padlocks, so the chain’ll have 
to be cut off’n your legs—if it ever 
does come off!” 

So Doctor van Dieman was chained 
like a Siberian convict. And, as those 
convicts in schoolbook pictures, he tied 
the sagging chain up to his waist, Mest 
it trip him, and went about his menial! 
tasks shufflingly, accompanied by the 
clink of metal. The harsh links chafed 
his ankles through his stout boots so 
that they grew sore and raw, but he 
bore this new indignity in silence, like 
the others. Only his thin lips were 
thinner and tighter pressed, his eye 
grew narrower and harder, until at 
times’ they flared with a light as red 
and threatening as that which lurked 
in the maniacal eyes of Lone *Wolf 
Larsen, 

That day and the next he heard dis- 
tant shots. “They’re hunting you, doc,” 
said his host, grinning. But no search- 
ers came to the farther side of Snag- 
tooth Mountain, 

For a week the madman watched his 
slave catlike. He never allowed the 
other out of his sight, but lounged about 
the cabin, smoking, glowering at the 
coals, racking his twisted brain for the 
invention of new and degrading tasks. 
Then, as the doctor accepted all with- 
out complaint, his vigilance relaxed. 
Gradually his freedom was enlarged; 
a routine grew up. Larsen returned to 
his digging, unskillfully deepening the 
pit in his dooryard. He was no miner; 
even Van Dieman could see that. The 
pit was but a straight, well-like shaft, 
six feet across and perhaps twenty 
deep, with a short cross gallery at the 
bottom, It ran'through ordinary moun- 
tain soil ; humus, hard-pan, gravel, down 
to a ledge of limestone, This had evi- 
dently baffled Larsen, who knew noth- 
ing of drills or dynamite, but worked 
only with pick, shovel, and crowbar. 
So he had turned off to tunnel later- 
ally. The whole venture was absurd, 
pitifully aimless, wasted effort, such as 
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only a lunatic would make. But Lar- 
sen was Satisfied, for voices called to 
him from the mountain’s heart, whis- 
pering of gold—red gold! So he dug 
and delved, shoveled barren earth into 
buckets and raised them painfully with 
his rude windlass, lunatical eyes hot 
upon the imagined gold that lured him 
on. 

Van Dieman was not allowed in the 
pit; Larsen guarded his fancied secret 
too jealously for that. But after the 
mountaineer had mucked a pile of earth 
together and began to fill his buckets, 
the doctor must come and strain weary 
shoulders and loins at the windlass 
crank. 

So the days went. Early in the morn- 
ing, kicked from his lair, the doctor 
must cook for his master. Full fed, 
smoking his pipe, Larsen would set out 
for the “mine” and clamber down its 
rickety ladder, leaving his slave to wash 
dishes and clean up. In an hour or 
two a deep-chested bellow summoned 
him to the windlass. Then it was sweat 
at the groaning crank, struggle with 
loaded buckets too heavy for his slen- 
derness, driven on by oaths that rang 
reverberated hollowly from the 
Then another short respite; 
then the fire must be built up and an- 
other meal cooked. With nothing but 
meager supplies of flour, baking pow 

sugar, bacon, and beans, Van Die 
man did culinary wonders, producing 
dishes that won even the grudging ap- 
‘oval of The Wolf. Afternoon was 
it the morning over again. At dusk 
irsen emerged, grumbling like some 
iuge, earth-daubed ground hog, smell- 
ing of clay, eager to vent his ill temper 
upon a defenseless object. Then the 
long evenings, fire-lit, when Larsen sat 
beside a smoking, malodorous lantern to 
con over old tattered books or air his 
cruel philosophy. 

He was a man not without culture. 
At times the doctor wondered what his 
beginnings must have been. Smoking 
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before the mellow warmth of a pitch- 
pine blaze, the madman would some- 
times soften, talking with his serf as 
with an equal. But his talk was ab- 
stract, with never a reference to the 
past, and the doctor’s occasional, tenta- 
tive questioning met with stern rebuke. 
The man was well read, not only in 
fiction, but in philosophy and meta- 
physics. His philosophy of life, as re- 
lated to his helpless auditor, was merci- 
less. He had no belief in the soul, this 
Larsen. 
“Nothing but machines, doc,” he 
would asseverate, puffing noisily at his 
rattling, ill-smelling pipe; “collections 
of microscopic cells, germinated in heat 
and .”’ At such times he 


sloughed the careless diction of the day 


moisture 


and spoke correctly, easily, with the 
poise of “Mere collections of 
cells, functioning according to known 
laws. <A series of sense perceptions, 
coordinated in the brain, arranged by 
time and relation—and that’s memory. 
A chemical reaction, an electrical stim- 
ulus; we put together memories, reason 
from them, act on them—all mechani 
cal, like clockwork. Intricate machines, 
that’s all we are, with all our little 
wheels turning and gears clicking and 
hearts pumping until the mainspring 
runs down and the clock stops. And 
then it rusts and falls apart—and that’ 
the end of us.” 

“But who wound up the clocks?” 
queried Van Dieman, interested in spite 
of himself. 

The other shrugged. “Evolution,” 
Larsen replied easily. ‘“I'rom_ the 
ameeba, through fish, reptile, mammal 
toman. Heat, moisture, and the proper 
chemicals—and you have a living cell. 
Haven’t they succeeded already in fer 
tilizing starfish eggs artificially? Wait, 
and some chemist, some biologist will 
‘create’ life. A living cell—it divides 
into two; they increase and multiply, 
and the strong eat the weak and grow 
Life feeds on life; you and 


culture. 


stronger. 
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[, doc, are nothing but the sum of the 
thousands and millions of other lives 
we've devoured. For every tiny cell in 
my body a life has been sacrificed. And 
when I die and the worms’eat me my 
life will go to strengthen theirs. That’s 
immortality, if you like!” He laughed 
unpleasantly. 

To-night Larsen’s mood was expan- 
sive—almost amiable. The two men 
talked long before the dying fire, and 
dawn was gray in the east before The 
Wolf climbed into his bunk. 

He slept profoundly ; but the doctor, 
shivering on the uneven floor, lay wide- 
eyed, waiting—waiting. 

At last, sure of the madman’s somno- 
lence, he rose cautiously, muffling the 
clink of his manacles with one down- 
reaching hand. The cabin contained no 
firearms save Larsen’s rifle; of that 
he had made sure two days ago. And 
the big man slept upon it, one cal- 
loused hand caressing its stock. By day 
the gun went with him into the mine, 
or was craftily hidden somewhere 
about; Van Dieman had never suc- 
ceeded in finding it. 

He leaned over the sleeping man for 
a moment, then gave it up. The rifle 
was ttnobtainable. His gray eye rested 
longingly upon the short hand ax lean- 
ing against the wall. One shrewd blow 
with that! But again he shook his head 
The risk was too great; he was too 
slight, too unused to hatchet work. 
And unless Larsen were disabled or 
killed outright he, Van Dieman, would 
die there and then. <A_ keen-bladed 
knife now. But there was no knife 
save a blunt German-silver thing. Lar- 
sen’s bowie was at his belt, and the 
big man’s weight held it safe. 

No, Van Dieman decided, it would 
not do. Fierce hatred of this man who 
had beaten him throbbed in his veins, 
but he dared not risk the unequal at- 
tack. Better to go quietly. 

He raised the bar and tiptoed out 
into the chill morning mist. / 


Sunrise found him halfway up the 
steep valley wall. He had followed the 
stream down to another waterfall whose 
sides were undercut, leaving a sheer 
drop of thirty feet and more. Above, 
the steep ascent was hopeless for his 
short legs, hampered by the heavy chain 
which he had not “dared try to cut off 
lest the clink of blows waken The Lone 
Wolf. 

So he labored up the precipitous side 
slope, holding on by roots and gnarled 
tree trunks, struggling, sliding back, 
hampered by his chains, until his breath 
whistled loudly and his lean, tanned 
face grew purple. 

\lmost at the crest, he heard a mock: 
ing chuckle below and stiffened to im 
mobility. A gray squirrel, scarcely 
ten feet off, clung to a swaying laure! 
branch and scolded him angrily. 

“Ho! Ho! Ho!” roared Larsen 
from the valley beneath. “You look 
funny, spread-eagled up there, doc! 
What’s the matter—tired of my com- 
pany? I wouldn't ‘a’ thought it of 
you,” he went on in mock reproach, 
then rocked on his feet with savage 
mirth. “No, sir, that’s downright un- 
kind. Come on down. Come!” with 
a sudden change of tone. “let go all 
holds and drop before I drill you full 
of holes!” 

Over his shoulder the doctor saw a 
huge,  wide-legged figure, bushy- 
“bearded, menacing, rifle already rising 
to aim. With a philosophical shrug 
he abandoned his grip and dropped, halt 
sliding, -half falling, to land in a heap 
at his captor’s feet, bruised and 
scratched in a miniature landslip of 
twigs and pebbles. 

Larsen kicked him deliberately and 
brutally. ‘Get back to the shack and 
cook my breakfast,” he ordered, urging 
his prisoner along with oaths and blows. 
“You little fool, how far’d you think 
you'd get with that log chain on you?” 

That evening, rendered desperate by 
his failure and Larsen’s renewed bru- 











talities, Van Dieman snatched up the 
hatchet and made a wild attack. It 
failed. He was promptly disarmed and 
kicked into unconsciousness. Next day 
while he worked at the windlass, Van 
Dieman made another attempt. When 
the bucket was raised so that its rope 
was out of The Lone Wolf’s reach, 
he strove to lift the clumsy ladder and 
trap his master in the pit. But it was 
nailed to the timbering of the shaft; 
he could not move it. 

Coarse laughter rang hollowly up 
from the pit, but Larsen scorned any 
other recognition of his slave’s attack. 
He did not even trouble to hide the 
hand ax, so contemptuous was he of 
the little man’s prowess. 


CHAPTER VII. 
MAN TO MAN, 


NEAT afternoon, in the lull between 
his cooking and Larsen’s call to 
the mine, Doctor van Dieman sat long 
on the low doorstep, chin in hand, in- 
scrutable eyes upon the ground before 
nim, 
His gaunt, flushed face was scratched 
ind bruised; there were purple finger 
upon his serawny neck, and his 
stout corduroys were ragged and torn. 
it his ankles the harsh chain links 
worn his boots almost through; be- 
th them his lank shins raw 
bleeding, but he could not even 
off his boots for the chain about 
them to bathe and cleanse his sores. 
tlis bruised features were hard set 
iron; the opaque gray eyes flared 
and flickered with a light approaching 


that of insanity. He was far indeed 


were 


from that poised, immaculate figure 
h had sat before Griscom’s wide 
hearth two weeks ago. 


Sut behind the bulging forehead a 
n intelligence functioned, stirred to 
redoubled activity by fear and hate and 
the overpowering lust after revenge. 
Physically he was no match for this 
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gigantic, half-crazy woodsman. There 
was no hope of escape that way. Was 
he, therefore, to submit tamely, to lay 
down his life here in the wilderness, 
despite his brave words spoken so care- 
lessly before that secure fire, in what 
seemed another incarnation? 

The doctor shook himself like a dog 
and arose, groaning at the rheumatic 
twinges of his battered limbs. No! He 
was a scientist, a man of learning. 

“Coming!” he answered Larsen’s 
bellow and hurried to the pit mouth. 

That evening The Lone Wolf was 
moved once more to discuss philoso 
phy. 
“Law!” he sneered. “There’s only 
one real law—the law of force. The 
world is made up of weak and strong, 
and the only laws we need obey are 
those made by the strong for their own 
advantage—the laws that can be en 
forced. Ethics, morality, religion— 
these are laws made by the weak for 
their protection. You must not steal 
must not kill—because it’s not 
right. So they build up a tradition, a 
taboo, to interfere with nature’s law 
of the survival of the fit—to protect 
weakness, 

“Look,” he went on, grinning. 
“Look at us two, doc. We're 
here in a world of our own—a micro- 
the elements of 


—you 


alone 


cosm. Here are all 

the great world, if you like—strength, 
that’s me; and weakness, that’s you. 
And I make the laws! You say it’s 


not right to beat you, hey? What wa: 
it? You’re not a man to be beaten: 
Ho! Ho! But I beat you!) And why? 
Because I’m strong; I can do it. 

“No, doc, it’s a mistake of training, 
of culture, of course. You're no good, 
anyhow; but you’ve been trained and 
brought up to respect taboos—to save 
life, not to take it. And what’s the 
result, now you’re out on your own? 
Why, you’re my ,slave—my dog to be 
kicked !” 

Van Dieman looked back at him, eye 
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narrowing. “Perhaps so,” he answered 
dryly. “But did you ever think, Lar- 
sen, that it might be dangerous to take 
a man trained for years to heal and 
to save life and drive him to a point 
where he is ready to turn all that train- 
ing to the taking of life instead ?” 

There was silence for an instant. 
Larsen’s bushy beard bristled, his black 
eyes flared with that odd, reddish glow, 
then wavered and drooped. 

“If I thought——” he began, almost 
uneasily, and-then burst into jeering 
laughter. “Big talk—big talk, little 
man,” he mocked. “Almost had me 
going for a minute. That’s ‘education 
and science against brute force’ like 
you talked that night up to biggety 
Griscom’s. Ho! Ho! _ Bluff, doc; 
bluff! The weapon of the weak against 
the strong. Go on, runt; go as far as 
you like. I make the laws here.” 

“Watch out for a change of govern- 
ment then,” warned Doctor van Die 
man soberly, 


CHAPTER VIII, 
A STREAK OF LUCK. 

HE November days grew chilly, and 
frost whitened the dried leaves of 
mornings; a thin film of ice must be 
broken now when Van Dieman went 
to the little creek for his first pail of 
water, The squirrels were very busy 
storing away their winter’s supplies, and 

Larsen also began to take stock. 
“Reckon I'll go out and get a load 
of provender,” he told the doctor one 
morning, and laughed uproariously at 
the gleam which crossed the other’s hag- 
gard face. “Oh, I'll keep you safe, 
doc,” he comforted mockingly. “I 
couldn’t bear to lose you now. It’s 
twenty miles and over—take me two 
days to go and come. I got a mule over 
to Houston’s, ten miles out. Can’t keep 
him in here—nor I don’t want nobody 
tracking him in, neither. I'll go get 
him and pack in a load of stuff and 


leave him back there again. 
starting to-morrow.” 

Next morning the doctor was routed 
out even earlier than usual. He went 
about the preparing of breakfast with 
a little glow of hope about his heart, 
With two full days he could surely 
do something. 

But his hopes were soon dashed, 
Breakfast over, Larsen led him to the 
mine. 

“Climb down!” he ordered gruffly. 

Van Dieman hesitated. Hitherto the 
suspicious Wolf had sternly forbidden 
him even to look down into the pit 
mouth, 

The other laughed wildly. “In you 
go!” he repeated. “Or are you wait- 
ing to be kicked down? Never mind, 
you won't tell any of my secrets; you 
won’t have any chance.” 

A cold fear gripped at the doctor's 
stomach. Did this madman, who talked 
to himself of nights, who sat for hours 
with head cocked, listening to the imagi- 
nary voices of the winds and the earth, 
mean to kill him now and leave him 
to rot in this hole? 

“Not yet, doc,” answered Larsen to 
his thought. “I’m not going to kill you 
—yet. Get down there!” 

Clumsily, hampered by his chains, the 
doctor scrambled down the rickety lad- 
der, now loose and shaking. Missing 
a rung, he fell the last few feet. 

As he rose, Lone Wolf Larsen was 
already heaving up the ladder, pried 
loose yesterday for this purpose. The 
doctor watched its butt disappear. The 
windlass rope was drawn clear up. He 
was trapped in this hole like a rat in a 
barrel, 

A ragged blanket, a loaf of bread, a 
full canteen fell upon his head. Look- 
ing up, he saw Larsen’s bushy head 
black against the sky. 

“There’s a side gallery, doc,” he called 
down. “You won't freeze nor starve 
—quite—unless I’m late getting back. 


I'll be 









Make the worst of it. Good-by!”’ And 
he was gone. 

Ten minutes sufficed to show Doctor 
van Dieman that he was hopelessly 
trapped. The timbered sides of the pit 
fell away a little like the shoulders of 
. bottle, imposssible to scale, even had 
his legs been free. He had no tools 
to dig steps; he could not escape. 

Shrugging, he turned into the black 
side gallery. Here shelter of a 
sort, and for two days he was free 
of oaths and curses and menial service 
to a lunatic. 

Groping into the darkness, he heard 
a faint squeak, the sound of tiny scurry- 


wo 
Was 


ing feet. Bright, beady eyes looked out 
at him. 
lt was a rat, trapped like himself. 


Perhaps the little brute had fallen into 
the shaft, perhaps he had scrambled 
down the ladder and found himself un- 
able to mount it again. 

‘Well, rat,” said the doctor aloud, 
we're in the same fix. Come here. 
i'll feed you.” And he crumbled a bit 
of his meager stock of soggy bread. 
“[ wish this were California, rat,” he 
went on as the little creature, driven 
by famine, advanced almost to his feet 
to snatch the crumb. “I wish this were 
California and you were a plague rat. 
1 could use you. As it is——” 

He sat cross-legged, shoulders 
hunched in thought, stirring only to 
munch a crust at mid-day. 

So passed forty-eight hours of what 
Doctor van Dieman would have called 
torture three weeks ago. Now that he 
was more used to hard living, he felt 
only discomfort. The pit was chilly and 
damp; his provisions were short, his 
supply of water scanty, but he shared 
both with the rat which grew hourly 
tamer. With a purpose not yet fully 
clear to himself, Van Dieman set every 
energy to winning the animal’s trust un- 
til, on the second day, it would allow 
him to touch it, even to pick it up, 
without struggling 
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When Larsen’s shaggy head was 
thrust info the pit mouth at sunset of 
the second day, Van Dieman felt al- 
most regretful. It had been so peace- 
ful down here, so restful not to be 
hourly subject to the whims and brutal 
ities of a lunatic. 

When he clambered stiffly up the re- 
placed ladder, Van Dieman carried in 
a pocket the rat which had shared his 
captivity. Larsen jeered at him. 
“Prisoner of Chillon!” he mocked. 
“Baron Tranck! You’re weakening, 
doc; it’s a sure sign when convicts be 
gin to tame rats and fleas!” But oddly 
enough the big man allowed him to keep 
the little beast, even to feed it from 
the fresh supplies. 

The Wolf evidently had made several 
trips down into this inaccessible gully 
with his purchases, for the shack’s table 
was piled high with canned goods, small 
paper sacks, a ham and several sides 
of bacon, bags of beans and flour— 
enough to last two men for months. 

“T packed it all up on my back,” he 
boasted, stretching thick arms. ‘“There’s 
a trail runs down below here, only half 
a mile. I moved the ladder out of the 
mine and used it to climb down past 
the lower waterfall. Takes a man to 
pack a sack of flour up a thirty-foot 
ladder, doc!” 

He was unwontedly garrulous and 
communicative, and the cause of this 
expansive mood was not far to seek. 
Van Dieman, storing away the pur- 
chases under voluble, thick-voiced di 
rection, soon uncovered a stone jug, 
whose stopper diffused a 
strong, spirituous scent. 

“Reg'lar forty rod, doc!” rumbled 
Larsen, smacking his lips, and caught 
up the jug to drink from its mouth, 
holding the bulky thing expertly in the 
crook of an elbow. “Sure-enough. 
moonshine, with a mule’s kick in every 
swallow,” he finished, coughing and 
shuddering as the raw spirit gurgled 
down. “Ain’t had a drink in months; 


corncob 








but I aim t’ get good and drunk to- 
night.” 

Van Dieman eyed him apprehen- 
sively. The man was dangerous enough 
sober; what would this harsh, unsea- 
soned spirit do to him? 

Its action was rapid. The doctor, 
limping about on limbs stiffened by 
forty-eight hours’ exposure to damp and 
cold, did not have supper ready soon 
enough to please his master. Larsen 
cursed him luridly, aimed a vicious blow 
at his head, and missed by a hair. 

Van Dieman went on with his work 
silently, keeping as far as possible from 
the other, who sat by the fire, shaving 
plug tobacco for his pipe with a rusty, 
rough-bladed knife. But his very si- 
lence enraged The Wolf, longing for 
trouble. 

“You little runt,” he muttered thickly, 
“Whyn’t you answer me?” 

“T’m hurrying as fast as I can,” re- 
plied the doctor evenly. His pride 
would not allow him to be obsequious. 

“You hurrying? Whaddya mean, 
hurrying? Get a move on—quick, now! 
And don’t talk back, neither!” 

Van Dieman said nothing, but the 
other, looking up, caught the level con- 
tempt of his gray glance and jumped 
to his feet with a roar. 

“Look at me, will you?” he bellowed. 
“T’'ll break you yet, you——” 

Deliberately, wantonly, he slashed the 
little man’s bare forearm with his 
dirty, rusty knife and laughed aloud to 
see a crimson stream spurt from a two- 
inch gash. 

“Tl teach you!” he gloated. “Get 
busy, now, and if you pollute my coffee 
Vl kill you ve 

Silent, rigid, trembling with sup- 
pressed rage, Doctor van Dieman tied 
up his arm with a bit of rag and served 
his master’s meal. He said no word, 


but in his eyes flamed a light more dan- 
gerous than any madman’s. 
scruple 


His last 


was gone, and any watcher 
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would have given little for Lone Wolf 
Larsen’s chance of life. 


CHAPTER IX. 
A LIGHT GOES OUT 


UT things seemed to go on as usual. 
Once the liquor was gone, Larsen 
subsided into his normal mood, at times 
roughly good-humored, only occasion- 
ally brutal. The doctor served him si- 
lently, without complaint. 

The gash upon Van Dieman’s arm 
did not heal. What with his emaciation 
and overwork, the lack of any antisep- 
tics, and the tobacco-fouled rust of that 
old knife, a suppurative infection set in. 

Doctors van Dieman did not seem 
alarmed ; rather he appeared to welcome 
this complication. He began to set all 
manner of snares and traps for the 
squirrels so thick in the woods about 
and for the rats that ventured into the 
cabin. 

While Larsen was busy below ground 
the doctor set about mysterious activi- 
ties. With the aid of a thin liquid, 
he made a culture with drops from the 
infection. Then he took the rat, his 
pet, and pricked its throat with a knife 
dipped in the concoction. 

“Sorry, rat,” said he aloud. Lately 
he had fallen into the habit of soliloquy, 
as lonely, overwrought men do, “Sorry, 
rat, but you'll have to give up your life 
for—for science. If only I had a test 
tube—or a microscope! But we'll have 
to manage.” 

He put the tiny brute into an empty 
pasteboard box, relic of Larsen’s late 


expedition. Next morning the rat 
seemed sick. Its eyes were dull; it stag- 
gered, scarcely able to walk. In two 


more days it died, and while Larsen 
dug in his pit, Van Dieman dissected 
the animal and found that the poison 
had spread through its body. 

“That’s more than lucky,” he said, 
congratulating himself. 

By this time he had trapped two other 














rats. 


He pricked their throats also, 
infecting them from his rude culture. 

“Wish I had a hypodermic,” he mut- 
tered. “But this seems to work.” He 
put the squeaking, writhing beasts into 
the same pasteboard box, then hid it 
away. 

That evening the doctor was almost 
cheerful. He waited upon his master 
alertly, even laughed shortly at the 
man’s rough jokes. 


Larsen stared, incredulous. ‘‘You’re 
eetting to like it,” he sneered. “Didn't 
| say I’d break you?” 

Next morning Van Dieman could 


scarcely wait for The Wolf to leave 
the cabin before he dragged the box 
out. The rats were dead. 

He snatched up the smaller one, and 
its loose skin crackled unmistakably be- 
neath his shaking fingers. 

“The @rogenes!” he sobbed aloud. 
“Bacillus erogenes capsulatus! It was 
sent—sent to me from the gods!” 

l‘or the moment he, too, was mad— 
mad as Lone Wolf Larsen, muttering 
to himself in the mine, listening with 
sidelong head to the voices which 
mocked him, luring him on to nonexist 
ent gold. 

“The erogenes!” he kept repeating. 
“The @rogenes; moist spreading gan 
grene; sure death!” 


That night Larsen brought up a long 
handled shovel whose worn blade was 
all dulled and nicked. 

“You ain’t got enough to do, doc,” 
he jeered. “Getting fat and lazy, you 
To-morrow you take that big file 
and sharpen this shovel blade, see? It 
don’t cut into that clay right. And 
hurry it up. The other shovel ain’t 
much good.” 

Next day, according to orders, Van 
Dieman filed the shovel blade to a keen 
knife edge. Then he did a curious 
thing. With the coarse, broad-bladed 
file he roughed the shovel handle where 
Larsen’s gripping hands had worn it 


are. 
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smooth and shiny, and picked patiently 
until three or four tiny splinters stood 
out, just long enough to pierce the skin. 

Then he took down his pan, now a 
concentrated culture, consisting of two 
strains of virulent bacteria, and cov- 
ered the shovel handle thoroughly with 
that deadly brew, cloudy and thick with 
noxious germs. 

“Got to be careful,’ he muttered, 
washing his hands with anxious pains. 
“Can't risk infecting myself.” 

And, holding the shovel gingerly by 
its blade, he went to the pit mouth to 
deliver it to The Wolf. 

Presently a venomous oath floated 
up to him. “Say, doc,” roared Larsen, 
“what you done to my shovel? It’s 
all roughed up. I pricked my fingers. 
If I was up there I'd knock your block 
off!” 

Doctor van Dieman said nothing, but 
a crafty smile twisted his features as 
he labored at the windlass crank. 
“Beat me, would you?” he exulted in- 
sanely. “Never again, Mr. Lone Wolf 
Larsen; never again!” 

That night the big mountaineer was 
morose and silent. He ate little and 
smoked much. At times he rubbed his 
left hand as though it pained him, and 
he went to bed early. 

Next morning Van Dieman slept late. 
It was broad day when he awoke, star- 
tled, wondering at his master’s unac- 
customed leniency. 

A low moan came from Larsen’s 
bunk, and memory swept through the 
doctor’s mind in a dizzying flood. 

He arose and bent over the other. 
The lean, bearded face bore a dusky 
flush, the full lips were dry and cracked. 
Larsen moaned again, feebly strove to 
rise, and fell back, inert. 

“Water—water!” he whispered. “I’m 
sick. I been trying to call you—couldn’t 
—talk.” 

His left hand was swollea and blue, 
the whole arm discolored and puffed 
out to thrice its normal size, so that 
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his stout shirt sleeve was split to the 
shoulder. 

Doctor van Dieman laid tentative fin- 
gers upon the hot flesh; beneath them 
the tissues crackled faintly like the 
snapping of fine-spun threads of glass. 

“The @rogenes!” he muttered, bring- 
ing a dipper of water. “Spreading gan- 
grene! It worked.” 

He passed an unsteady hand across 
his forehead, sighed deeply. He was 
free! He had only to shear off his 
chains and go. While the sick man 
mumbled indistinctly in delirium he 
sought out cold chisel and mallet, put 
his ankles upon the Jog doorsill, and 
struck off the padlocks. 

Freed of their load of iron, his legs 
felt amazingly light and agile. He took 
two or three half-dancing steps and 
turned back into the cabin. 

“Just a snack,” he told himself. “T’ll 
get my breakfast and start out. Ought 
to get to Griscom’s before dark.” 

He set about his cooking, ignoring 
that flushed, muttering figure upon the 
tumbled bunk. 

But an unaccountable depression held 
him. He was obsessed by a sense of 
guilt. His long-planned triumph was 
ashes upon his tongue. He worked 
slower and slower, glancing at the sick 
man, shaking his head impatiently. 

Finally he gave up with a bitter oath. 
Larsen, quieter now, was half propped 
on one elbow, staring at him oddly. 

“T’m—I’m done, doc,” whispered The 
Wolf. “What you waiting for? Get 
out and leave me die.” 

“Shut up!’ snapped Van Dieman 
harshly. “Lie down! Here!” Grop- 
ing in an inner pocket, he broughi forth 
a clinical themometer, miraculously pre- 
served in its padded case through all 
his vicissitudes, and popped it under 
the other’s tongue. 

Frowning to himself, he cut off Lar- 
sen’s shirt sleeve and examined the 
swollen arm expertly, touching the 
glands of armpit and neck. 


The man’s temperature was one hun- 
dred and five degrees. The infection 
had spread over the shoulder and al- 
ready showed a raised, greenish-purple 
swelling upon the broad, hairy chest— 
an irregular, puffy border which ad- 
vanced almost visibly. 

Peter Schuyler Ditmars van Dieman 
shook his head hopelessly. 

“Too late,” he muttered regretfully. 
“Too late even to amputate. I doubt 
if it could have been done even last 
night. Tech, tch!’ He made a clucking 
sound with lips and tongue—a sound 
of sincere regret. 

Miraculously his mood had changed. 
No longer bitter, hunted, venomous— 
the slave in subtle revolt against a bru- 
tal master—he was himself again. His 
suave, competent, professional manner 
set oddly upon the tattered figure ; grave 
sympathy showed in the meager fea 
tures now overgrown with sparse, curl- 
ing beard. The opaque gray eyes were 
serene and merciful; a physician bent 
over his patient, intent upon the saving 
of a life. 

“It’s too late,” he repeated, real sor- 
sow in his voice. ‘Larsen, old man, 
you’re dying, and I can’t save you.” 

He hurried out, to return with a 
bucket of fresh, cool water, busied him- 
self with tearing a blanket and Larsen’s 
spare shirt into strips; soaked them in 
water and wrapped the fevered, throb 
bing arm. 

“Ah-h-h!” sighed The Lone Wolf. 
“Better—drink ?” 

Van Dieman held the dipper 
cracked lips. 

“If 1 only had my pocket case!” he 
mourned. ‘Morphine—maybe with 
strychnine and camphor I might keep 
his heart going. He’s got a tremendous 
constitution.” But all the time he knew 
that no resource of science—not a fully 
equipped surgical hospital—could save 
this man or even prolong his forfeited 
life appreciably. 

His patient made 


to his 


comfortable, the 
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doctor sat on the doorstep, head in 
hands, and wondered at himself. Lar- 
sen had abused, had cursed and beaten 
him; Larsen had held him a slave to 
his insane fancy, had planned, as his 
own plain words had promised, to kill 
him when his usefulness was over, as 
he might have killed a worn-out mule. 
His bones would have whitened in this 
wilderness. And now Larsen was dy- 
ing at his hand—and he would have 
saved him if he could! 

A weak voice called him. “Doc,” 
whispered the sick man, “whyn't you 
vet out and leave me? You done this 
to me some way, didn’t you?” His 
deep-set eyes, from which that reddish 
flicker of mania was gone, shone with 
the mysterious prescience of coming 
death. “You fixed me somehow, didn’t 
you?” 

Van Dieman nodded. “I cultivated 
bacteria,” he answered, his manner 
neither shamed nor bitter, “and infected 
you with spreading gangrene.” 

“Yes,” agreed the other, also quite 

It was odd how they discussed 
this affair calmly and naturally ; neither 
showed a flash of personal feeling. “‘T 
uspicioned it right off,” 

“Tam not a man to be beaten,” 
the doctor proudly, 

“Civilization wins,”’ Larsen admitted 
with a weak smile. He showed neither 
anger nor regret, only a mild ‘puzzle 
ment, “But what you staying here for? 
I'm finished—done for. Go on back 
to Biggety Griscom’s. What's keeping 
you: 


ain. 


said 


Doctor van Dieman shook his head, 
flushing faintly. “I—I can’t,” he con- 
fessed. “That's civilization, too, I sup- 
pose. I’m a doctor. I can’t leave you 
to die alone.” 

And he did not. lor two full days 
he stayed on, nursing the dying man 
whose iron frame fought hard for life, 
making shift with the scant facilities 
of the cabin to offer what relief he 
might, not daring even to seek for help 
lest his patient die uncared for in his 
absence—-for the nearest habitation, a 
mere mountain shack, was half a day’s 
journey. 

At last Larsen sank into a stupor, 
and lay so, breathing loud, a moist rat- 
tling in his throat, pinched nostrils 
moving with each difficult gasp. Doc- 
tor van Dieman watched him and 
brooded long over somber thoughts. 

And then he died. And his erstwhile 
slave buried him in the sterile mine of 
his crazy dreams, and pried out its 
timbering and shoveled at its edges un- 
til the pit caved in and buried its maker 
beneath twenty feet of gravel and clay. 

Doctor van Dieman stood for a mo- 
ment by the deserted cabin, knapsack 
on back, his gaunt, sparse-bearded face 
sober, then turned away. 

Climbing desperately, he achieved the 
face of the upper waterfall and stopped 
to rest at its brink, looking. down into 
the hidden valley. 

“T am not a man to be beaten,” re- 
peated Doctor Peter van Dieman, 

Then he set his face toward Snag- 
tooth Mountain—and home. 


ROBBING A ROBBER 


T a recent municipal court hearing a tale of woe was poured into the ears 
. of the magistrate when a young prisoner, arrested for burglary, complained 


that while he was engaged in a robbery he himself was being robbed. 


He had re- 


moved his coat, cap, and shoes before entering a first-floor apartment which he 
had intended to loot, and while he was engaged in combat with the owner some 
one made off with the clothes which he had left on the ground outside. 
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BELLE GUNNESS --/ Woman's Greed for Gold 


REAT BRITAIN and Amer- 
ica have between them pro- 
duced many remarkable fe- 
male criminals, but one of the 
most terrible of all women who have 
taken to crime as a profession was 
Belle Gunness, who,  single-handed, 
committed at least eight murders, and 
in every case the victim was a man. 
Her first murder was accomplished 
with the aid of poison, but after that 
she used violence, a fact which makes 
her unique in the annals of crime. 

Mrs. Gunness was born in Norway, 
but at an early age she became an 
American subject, and she never saw 
her native land after her tenth birth- 
day. As a child she was well-behaved, 
and she developed into a tall, strong, 
and determined-looking woman, who 
partly concealed the repulsiveness of 
her features by a cheery, flattering at- 
titude toward men. In her young days, 
when working in a factory in New 
York, the other girls were confident 
that she would never marry, yet Belle 
Gunness found a hard-working hus- 
band before she was twenty-five, and 
she had a home of her own long before 
many of the prettiest girls of her ac- 
quaintance, 

But by this time the woman had 
ceased to be human. Money became 
her god. She was maddened by the 
engagement of one of her friends to 
the son of a well-known American mil- 
lionaire. From that time Belle became 
a money maniac. She thought of noth- 


ing else, and, realizing that she could 
never hope to find a millionaire willing 
to give her his name, she decided to ob- 
tain by crime the fortune of which she 
dreamed. 

As a preliminary she had to get rid 
of her husband, and this proved to be 
an easy matter. He happened to be 
fond of stout, so one night his loving 
spouse dropped a little arsenic into his 
glass, and four days later she was weep- 
ing beside his grave, and telling in 
heart-broken accents of her love for the 
departed. 

But her “distress” did not prevent 
her immediately collecting from the in- 
surance company the five hundred dol- 
lars for which her husband had been in- 
sured. 

Belle, with an eve to the future, gave 
it out that the insurance _ money 
amounted to ten thousand dollars, and. 
as she anticipated, this brought plenty 
of suitors to her home. She was able 
to pick and choose, and her choice 
settled upon a young fellow whose 
weak face plainly indicated that he 
would be easy to manage. 

Belle married him, made him insure 
his life, changed their quarters to a 
lonely cabin in the country, and then 
murdered him by letting a heavy weight 
fall upon him as he was entering the 
cabin. Everybody thought that it was 
an accident, and although the insurance 
company made inquiries they eventually 
paid up, and once more Belle was in 
funds. 











Notorious 





It is very seldom that a successful 
murderer ceases to take human life. I 
suppose it becomes a habit, and 
criminal imagines that becatise he has 
escaped once he will always do so. 

Smith, the “bath” murderer, is a case 
in point, but there are scores of in- 
tances. tlad Smith been content with 
the first two murders he would still 
be walking about among us and pos 
sibly highly respected, but he tried 
again and met his doom. 

lt was the same with Belle Gunness. 
The big powerful woman with the face 
that time was indelibly coarsening dis- 
covered that murder was not at all diffi- 
cult, and that it was the easiest thing 
in the world to hoodwink the authori 
ties. 

llere, then, was a road to riches. No 
one would suspect that a lonely female 
with three small children on her hands 
would deliberately engage in the pro 
fession of murdering men. A man 
could be counted upon to defend him 
sclf against a mere woman; indeed, the 
law assumed that women required to 
he protected from men all the time, and 
that physically there could be no contest 
between the sexes which would give the 
“weaker” side the victory. 

Mrs. Gunness laid her plans carefully 
She had sufficient capital to buy a small 
farm at La Perte, Indiana, and there 
she went, taking her children with her. 
They were certificates of respectability, 
and, certainly, the youngsters helped 
her unconsciously, for when her near 
est neighbors paid her a rare visit they 
immediately sympathized with the 
widow who was apparently making a 
strenuous fight against misfortune. 
Che children innocently their 


‘ 
the 


won 


hearts, and alihough afterward, when 
the truth became known Mrs. Gunness’ 
place was nicknamed “Murder Farm,” 
she won the admiration, if not the re- 
gard, of her fellow-farmers, and man- 
aged to keep it for some time, too. 

A few months after her appearance 
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at La Porte, Belle inserted an adver- 
tisement in about a dozen papers de- 
scribing herself as a young widow who 
owned a large farm, had seventy-five 
thousand dollars in a State bank, and 
wanted a kind, loving husband who 
would manage the farm for her, and 
leave her sufficient time to look after 
the children. 

The advertisement was craftily 
worded, and anybody with the slightest 
imagination pictured a_ respectable, 
good-looking girl who had a delight 
fully situated farm out of which a for 
tune ‘could be made if only properly 
cared for. Of the “trusting 
widow,” having been told about for- 
tune hunters, inserted a clause demand- 
ing that her future partner should -ring 
into the partnership as much money as 
she already possessed. 

Belle Gunness read them all through 
carefully. She had to be particularly 
cautious in opening this campaign of 
murder. It would be fatal if she made 
the slightest mistake, and, although: she 
was greatly tempted to choose one man 
who expressed himself as willing to 
bring twenty-five thousand dollars and 
settle it on her, she decided to let him 
wait, because he mentioned that his pai 
ents were living and that he had a 
brother who was a leading business man 
in the State of New York. 

She finally settled upon a young com 
mercial traveler, who wrote that he was 
tired of his nomadic life and wished to 
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course 


settle down. - He further said that he 
had saved six thousand dollars, and 
that he could draw it out of the bank 


at a moment’s notice. 

[It was not, however, the amount of 
money that attracted Belle. There wer 
dozens of other applicants for the posi- 
tion of her husband who had saved 
twice as much as the young “bagman” 
from Albany, but when he declared that 
he was an orphan and that he had no 
relatives living, Belle saw that he was 
the man for her purpose. She sat down 
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and wrote him a long letter, a letter 
that she meant to use as an irresistible 
bait. It was this: 





My Dear Frienp: I have been overjoyed 
by your answer to my advertisement, because 
I feel sure you are the one man for me. I 
feel that you will make me and my dear 
babes happy, and that I can safely intrust 
you with all that I possess in the world. But 
1 will be candid with you and tell you ex- 
actly how I stand. There must be no con- 
cealment on either side. Each must be care- 
ful not to come to a decision without due 
consideration. 

Now, as to the farm. 
five land, and kinds of 
crops, apples, plums, and currants. All this 
is pretty near paid. I am alone with three 
small children—two girls and a boy. 

I lost my husband by an accident five years 
ago, and since then I have tried to get 
along as well as I could with what help I 
could hire. I am getting tired of this, and 
find it is too much for me to look after 
things, and attend to the children as well 
Anyway, my idea is to take a partner to 
whom | can trust everything 

As we have no acquaintances ourselves, I 
have decided that every applicant I have 
considered favorably must make a satisfac- 
tory deposit of cash or security. I think 
that is the best way to keep away grafters 
who are always looking for opportunities 

I am worth at least twenty thousand dol- 
lars, and if you can bring five thousand, 
just to show that you are in earnest, we 
could talk things over here and settle one 
way or the other. I shall be pleased to en- 
tertain you for a couple of days, when you 
can inspect the farm. I am feeling lonely, 
and will not hire a man again. I want a 
husband who will be a companion and at the 
same time my best friend. 


There are seventy- 


acres of also all 


The letter brought the commercial 
traveler to La Porte four days later. 
He was very graciously received by 
Belle, and if he was a little startled by 
her appearance, her welcome did much 
to dispel his disappointment. 

He arrived just before daylight 
faded, and Belle stood beside him in the 
porch of her house and pointed out the 
land she owned. The visitor was im- 
pressed by the sight. As far 
could see, the land was cultivated, .al- 
though he must have told himself that 


as he 
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if his hostess was no beauty, her fortune 
would more than compensate. 

It did not matter to Belle that the 
land did not belong to her. Her friend 
was never to know that, because she 
had not only planned io murder him 
that night, but had already prepared his 
grave, 

When they sat down to supper the 
young man had over five thousand dol- 
lars in notes on him. Belle had seen 
them, and in turn had shown-him a 
bank book which purported to guaran- 
tee that her deposits amounted to over 
twenty thousand dollars. When 
smilingly told her visitor to put his 
money back in his pocket, she did so 
with the air of a rich woman address- 
ing a pauper. It was done, of course, 
to put her intended victim off his guard. 

The commercial traveler sat with his 
back to the door, and toward the close 
of the meal Delle made an excuse to 
fetch something from the pantry. The 
hungry. visitor was still engrossed with 
the food, and when Belle, one hand 
clutching a formidable hatchet, crept 
back into the room he never turned to 
glance at her. 

He might have saved his life had he 
done so, though Belle could have pre- 
tended that she had brought the hatchet 
as a necessary preliminary to cutting up 
wood for the next day’s fires. How- 
ever, she was undisturbed, and there 
and then she killed him with one blow. 

The nearest farmhouse was over a 
mile away, her children were sound 
asleep in bed, and she had ten hours at 
least in which to dispose of the corpse. 
First of all she removed the money to a 
safe hiding-place, and then she began 
to conceal all traces of her crime. She 
was powerful enough to drag the body 
to the grave appointed for it, and there, 
amid the loneliness and stillness of the 
deserted country, she piled the soft 
earth over the body, and with amazing 
coolness proceeded to disguise the fact 
that the ground had been dug recently. 


she 
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It was nearly dawn when she went 
to bed, exulting over the profits her 
first murder at La Porte had brought 
her. 

Other victims followed in rapid suc- 
cession. The horrible woman, who was 
invariably kind to her children, soon 
had a cemetery within sight of her 
kitchen. She murdered her visitors and 
interred them at night, and never once 
did her nerve give way. 

The story of Andrew Heldgren and 
his death at the hands of Belle Gun- 
ness shows the female monster at her 
worst. 

Heldgren, a steady, respectable man, 
Belle’s advertisement, and = an- 

Three or four letters passed 
between them, Heldgren hesitating un- 
til an especially endearing communica- 
tion removed his doubts. The ‘“Amer- 
ican Delilah” tempted him with the fol- 
lowing letter, which is 

en of her correspondence: 


Saw 


Swe red it. 


a typical speci- 


lo rue Dearest FrRrEND IN THE WorLpD: 
No woman in the world is happier than | 


im. 1 know that now you are to come to 
me and be my own. I can tell from your 
letters that you are the man I want 

The king will be no happier than you 
when you get here. As for the queen, her 
joy will be small compared with mine. I 
think how we will enjoy one another's com- 
pany. 

You are the dearest man in the whole 
world. We will be all alone with each other. 


1 will love my farm, for in all La Porte 
there are none that can compare with it. It 
is on a nice green slope near two lakes. The 
breeze is fine, and it is very beautiful here. 
\ll my ‘neighbors are kind and lovable. An- 
drew, I think of you constantly. When I 
hear your name mentioned, and this is gen- 
erally when one of the dear children speaks 
of you, or I hear myself humming it to the 
words of an old love song, it is beautiful 
music to my ears. Come prepared to stay 
here forever. When you find what a nice 
farming country this is you will not leave it 
for the world. It will suit you and me. 
loving Be. 


i 
’ 
HG 


Your 


Heldgren could not resist the evident 
affection, the farm, and the monster’s 
of wealth. He sold off his 


pretense 
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business, and, with the proceeds in cash, 


went to La Porte. He was never seen 
again, for the night of his arrival was 
his last on earth. Belle killed him with 
a hatchet, and with her own hands 
buried him, The large sum she took 
from the corpse was sent next day to 
the bank where she kept her account. 

There was another victim after Held 
gren, but he had only about five hun 
dred dollars. Still, Belle thought it 
worth while to murder him, and _ he 
found a place in her private cemetery. 
The five hundred dollars were just as 
Heldgren’s thousands 
female fiend considered 


welcome as 
After all, the 
it good payment for a few hours’ work. 
But it happened that Heldgren had a 
brother who had seen Belle’s letters to 
Andrew, and the latier neither 
wrote nor came home again the brother 
sent a letter to Belle asking for news. 


when 


Any other woman would have been 
Belle (Gunness 
had realized a goodly sum; 
brother 
She set about 


terrified, but not so 
Andrew 
shouldn’t his 
tment ? 
accomplishing this, and for Asle Held 
gren’s benefit she composed one of her 
most remarkable epistles. She said: 


why make a: 


profitable an iny es 


Dear BrotHerR oF THE Best Farenp T Wav 
IN THE Wortp: It is with tears flooding my 
eyes and a heart overburdened with grie! 
that I write you about your dear brother— 
my sweetheart. He had gone from here, |] 
where As I think of him m 
May God bless him wherever 


know not 
heart bleeds 
he may be 

[ loved him tenderly. 
I saw him [| knew he was the man | 
He came here and he was in my home, but, 
oh, for such a short time! All was pleasant 
hetween us, and the last words | had with 
him were those of love. He was the best 


From the first time 
loved 


man in the world. Where he has gone | 
don’t know 

As I lie awake nights thinking of him | 
wonder where he is, and if he is safe. | 
would do anything in the world to find him 
He left my house seemingly happy, and 
ince that time in January I have not seen 
him. | will go to the end of the world to 
find him. I love him and will help you. 
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Sell off everything he owns, get together 
as much of your own money as you can, 
and come here. During the first part of 
May we will then go to seck him. Bring 
the money in cash, because it will be easier 
to handle in this way. Oh, my dear, good 
brother-in-law, what a happy reunion we 
will have when we find Andrew! I will fly 
to his arms and never, oh, never be separated 
from him again. I will be ready to go when 
you arrive, Yours, in great sorrow, 

Bette GuNNESS. 





When this letter was posted the 
woman had to turn her attention to the 
usual preparations for another man who 
had answered her advertisement. He 
was due at the farm that same evening, 
and Belle, handing the letter to a farm 
hand named Ray Lamphere, whom she 
occasionally employed, sent him off to 
the nearest post office, a mile and a half 
away, and then proceeded to get ready 
for another addition to her list of vic- 
tims. Lamphere was told that he need 
not return for a couple of days, as she 
had no work for him at present, and 
the fellow went off without a word. 

Shortly after nine o’clock a_ stout, 
middle-aged man carrying a suit case 
drove up to the farm, where, as usual, 
Belle did the honors. Her yellow eyes 
summed him up as likely to prove an 
easy victim. Belle had already disposed 
of at least three athletic-looking young 
men, but here was a beefy, overfed city 
dweller who, even if it came to a 
struggle, would have no chance against 
her. And he had at least five thousand 
dollars stowed away in his capacious 
pockets. 

The usual meal was ready, and the 
visitor did full justice to it, and at the 
moment she considered most favorable 
Belle made an excuse to go into the 
pantry, returning almost instantly, 
She was creeping behind her guest 
when she stumbled, and he turned to see 
what had happened. 

The next moment he was on his feet, 
one glance at her face having told him 
that the woman meant to murder him. 
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But the struggle was a brief one. The 
tigress was armed; he was without a 
weapon of any sort, and although he 
tried to escape she was upon him, and 
with half a dozen blows soon finished 
him off. 

She stood for quite two minutes star- 
ing down at the corpse, breathing heay- 
ily. She knew that she had had a 
narrow escape. If the man had got out 
of the house he would have escaped her 
clutches, for the darkness would have 
saved him. She was thinking of this 
when she was startled by a football, and 
the next moment Ray Lamphere, the 
sullen-looking laborer, stood before her. 

It was no use attacking Lamphere. 
Even if she killed him his family would 
be up at the farm next day, and would 
not be satisfied with excuses. But, be- 
sides that, Lamphere was armed, and so 
Belle Gunness, with murder and hatred 
in her heart, had to pretend to be 
pleased with him, and thank him for 
coming to her rescue. 

“He tried to kill me,” she said, in 
a hoarse whisper. “He was a fortune 
hunter, and he wanted to rob me. 1 
was just able to save myself.” 

Ray Lamphere grinned. It was not 
ihe first time he had seen splashes of 
blood in the living room, but hitherto he 
had kept his suspicions to himself. 

“I suppose you'd better bury him,” 
he said indifferently. “I'll help you if 
you like.” 

Did Belle Gunness realize that she 
was in the power of Ray Lamphere? 
No doubt she promised him a share of 
the spoils, and she may have gone so 
far as to talk of marrying him. He 
must have known that she had a for- 
tune in the bank. Every murder had 
brought her a large sum of money. 
She was the richest woman in La 


Porte for many miles around, and Ray 
Lamphere, who had only known pov- 
erty all his life, was greedy, and now 
that the widow was at his mercy fully 
intended to share her gains. 























They buried the corpse and returned 
to the house. Belle was now quite at her 
ease, and Lamphere, who had a fully 
loaded revolver in his trousers pocket, 
had no occasion to continue to finger 
the trigger. His employer had dis- 
carded the hatchet,_and was finishing 
the meal she had begun with the man 
she had just slain. 

But Lamphere made her understand 
that he was not to be regarded as a 
common laborer any more. 
be a partner henceforth. He knew 
enough to deprive her of every penny 
she possessed, so it would be only fair 
if she paid him for keeping silent. She 
said that she was willing to give him a 
littke money, but Lamphere plainly in- 
timated that he wanted to marry her, 
and look after the farm in future. 

To keep the fellow quiet Belle prom- 
ised him her hand in marriage, but she 
insisted upon a long engagement, point- 
ing out that there was more money to 
be made out of “Murder Farm” than 
by wasting time cultivating the ground. 
J°or the successful working of her cam- 
paign she must remain a widow, and 
lamphere eventually submitted. He 
must have known that he was already 
an accessory after the crime, and that 
if he denounced his employer he would 
be arrested, too. 

Meanwhile, Belle was daily expect- 
ing to hear from Asle Heldgren that he 
had followed her instructions, and was 
en his way to the farm with the rem- 
nants of his brother’s fortune and all 
of his own in hard cash. She was cer- 
tain that Heldgren would succumb to 
the temptation to help her to look for 
his brother. 

Ray Lamphere was taken into her 
confidence, and, inspired by greed, was 
willing to aid her to bring off this coup. 
Belle represented Asle Heldgren as 
enormously wealthy, and the f 


Hie was to 


tarm 
laborer had no scruples in joining in 
the plot. 

Asle Heldgren afterward admitted 
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that he meant to call on Belle Gunness 
at the farm in La Porte. He was de- 
votedly attached to his brother, and he 
was duped by the woman’s protesta- 
tions of love for him. But something 
happened to save Asle Heldgren’s life. 
Lamphere and Belle quarrelled one 
evening, and the cause of the dispute 
was never known. But the woman 
must have revealed her true intentions, 
for Lamphere guessed that she was 
fooling him, too, and that she meant 
neither to marry him nor to pay him, 
When he threatened she told him that 
he was a partner in her crimes. She 
reminded him that he could have de- 
nounced her weeks ago—he had ad- 
mitted that he had wuspected her of be 
for a long time—but 
by refraining he had encouraged her 
to continue, and was equally guilty. 
Lamphere, a dull-witted rogue with 
a weak brain, saw that he was trapped, 
and that instead of making a fortune 
he was going to remain as poor as eve! 
he had been. 
The thought 
brooded over his 


ing a murderess 


maddened him. He 

disappointment, and 
at last he came to the decision to take 
the law into his own hands, and exe- 
cute vengeance upon this wholesale 
slayer of men. 

There was an unexpected lull before 
the tragic dénouement. Naturally the 
neighbors had talked about the numer- 
ous men who called on Mrs. Gunness, 
but they were generally too busy to de-* 
vote attention to anything except their 
own affairs, and none of them guessed 
the nature of the peculiar partnership 
that existed between the © strong- 
minded woman and the dull-witted 
farm laborer. 

For a fortnight no one went to the 
farm, and Belle Gunness had almost 
ceased to be talked about, when the 
news came that the farmhouse had been 
burned to the ground and that the 
owner and her three children had per- 
ished. 
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Investigation proved the news to be 
true, and everybody lamented the dread- 
ful occurrence. People gathered in 
small groups to speak of the virtues of 
the departed, and as Lamphere had not 
the best of character, suspicion was 
directed against him as the originator 
of the fire. He had been heard to speak 
disparagingly of his employer, and to 
utter veiled threats against her. 

Although there was no proof against 
hun of having caused the conflagration, 
the police arrested him, and he was kept 
in custody. Meanwhile the sympathy 
for the unfortunate family continued. 
Those who had never liked Mrs. Gun- 
ness now tried to persuade themselves 
that, if her appearance was against her, 
she had a good heart, and a good heart 
covers a multitude of sins. That was 
why the neighbors mourned for her, 
and were genuinely sorry for her 
ghastly end. 

The children came in for a sympathy 
that was more spontaneous. Whatever 
their mother had been they had never 
given.reason for offense, and the chief 
of police was really thinking of them 
when he charged Lamphere with having 
maliciously set the farmhouse on fire, 
and thereby murdered its four inmates. 

It was, of course, only to be expected 
that the papers would give considerable 
epace to the La Porte tragedy, and 
among those who read about it was 
Asle Heldgren, who was keenly inter- 
ested because he had intended to pay 
Mrs. Gunness a visit. When he had 
recovered from the first shock of sur- 
prise occasioned, he began to wonder 
if, after all, his brother had been in 
the farmhouse at the time of the disas- 
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trous fire, and he wrote to the local 
chief of police accordingly, telling him 
all about his brother Andrew, and ask- 
ing that a search should be made for his 
remains. 

The letter changed the complexion of 
the tragedy, for the police, who had 
heard rumors of strange disappearances 
at the Gunness farm, came to the con- 
clusion that there was something more 
in the affair than appeared at first 
sight. A party was therefore organized 
to search the farm for bodies, and the 
members of it spent some hours dig 
ging promiscuously before they came 
upon the cemetery that Belle Gunness 
had filled with the men she had mur- 
dered. 

It was a coincidence that the first 
body discovered should have been that 


of Andrew Heldgren. He had been 
savagely slain with blows from a 


hatchet and buried in quicklime. Al- 
most simultaneously with the disinter 
ring of this body came the finding of 
another, and in succession the remain- 
ing bodies were finally unearthed. 
Then it was realized that Belle Gunness 
had been a wholesale murderer, and 
undoubtedly one of the most success 
ful in her line. 

But she was dead, and all her greed 
had brought her no real gain in the end. 
As for Ray Lamphere, it was impos- 
sible to decide whether he had been he: 
partner or merely her -murderer, and, 
after an exhaustive trial, the court or- 
dered him to be kept in prison until his 
conduct justified him in being allowed 
out on parole. The death of Belle 
Gunness took place in May, 1908, and 
Lamphere is still a State prisoner. 





A NEW FORM OF LARCENY 


TEALING a cook is a grave offense in England, a crime punishable by law, 
so the courts decided recently when an English housewife brought suit 


against a neighbor on the grounds that her cook had been stolen. 


She won the 


case, and was awarded damages for what the counsel termed “the gravest offense 
of modern times—the larceny of a cook.” 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 
WYCK GREENFIELD, who shares an apartment with Lowell Bradbury, is found dead, from 
by Bradbury and Mrs, Carter, their housekeeper. During the police investigation 


V AN 


au stab wound, 


same 


Virginia Oliver, who lives in the tells Bradbury 


Mrs, Carter disappears 





apartment house, 


that she called the night of the murder to leave a notebook belonging to Bradbury, and while ther« 
eard strange whispering in Mrs. Carter's room 
idbury and Virginia start out in search of Mrs. Cart They locate her at the home of her 
r, and persuade her to returp to Bradbury's apartment While they are talking, shots are 
1, and a man backs into the room, closely followed by the police, who explain that he ts Spike, 
* the Gun, an escaped convict, Mrs. Carter is believed to be his mother. 

Andrew Fisher, a young man who also lives in the same hotse as Bradbury, and who has been 
in the habit of sleeping on the roof, tells MeKenna, a detective, that on the night of the tragedy 
he saw a man step through a door onto the roof and go down the fire escape. Spike is suspected of 
the murder 


CHAPTER 
THIRD DEGREE 


NSPECTOR McFARLAND 
returned a few minutes later, 
t with Mrs. Carter. 
~ Summers had made prepa- 
ration for the next witness, 
Fisher into an adjoining room. 
sit down, Mrs. Carter,’ he said 


XI. 








by ushering 


Now, Mac, ask your questions.” 
llow long have you been in Mr. 
Bradbury’s employ?” began McFar- 


land 

Three and a half years, sir. 

‘How did you get the place?’ 
; g I 


‘Through an employment agency, 


” 


“Did you have a reference?” 
ah fa 
“From whom?” 

‘From Mrs. Palladin, who has moved 
California.” 

“What reference did you give Mrs, 
Palladin, when you went to work for 





ier 
“None, sir. I answered an advertise 
\ ment.’’ 
“And she took you without refer- 
en e! 


"Yes, sit.” 


On your appearance °” 


“You can put it that way.” 

“What did you fell her?” 

that I'd been house 
own house.” 


“The truth, sir- 
keeping my 
“Where?” 


Mrs. Carter’ 


“TT nt are » 
ptown, sir. 


trembled. 


lip 


bury looked away. He hated the 
of the police. 

“Tsn’t it a fact that your name is 
not Carter?’ McFarland con- 


“No, sir,” Mrs. Carter answered. 

“Tell the truth, woman!” McFarland 
snapped, leaning toward her. 

Mrs. Carter remained silent. Brad- 
bury and Summers waited intently. 

“TIsn’t your name McAllen?” McFar- 
land ground out the words with terrible 
incisiveness. 

“Yes, sir,” Mrs. Carter finally whis 
pered. 

“Yes!” McFarland exclaimed. 

“How many children have you?” he 
asked more quietly. 

“One, my daughter, Mrs. Roberts.” 
“That’s a McFarland retorted 
“How many children have you?” 

“One,” Mrs. Carter repeated, and the 





lie,” 


tears came into her eyes. 
“Pll show you,” McFarland cried, 
“T'll teach you 


pumping 11 


om his chair. 
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to tell the truth. Old woman, tell the 
district attorney, that Sam McAllen, 
alias ‘Spike,’ is your son.” 

Mrs. Carter did not respond. She 
was simply a quivering, sobbing, little 
bundle in her chair. 

Bradbury arose and approached the 
window. The examination was har- 
assing him, rasping his nerves. 

“Come with me,” McFarland or- 
dered. Placing a hand under Mrs. 
Carter’s arm, he lifted her almost bod- 
ily from the chair, and led her to the 
door. One of his men took her in 
charge. A few minutes later Callahan 
brought in a largely built, handcuffed 
man, from Bradbury recognized as 
Spike, the Gun. 

“Sit down, Spike,” ordered McFar- 
land. The two officers stood back. 

“How soon after you escaped did 
you try to see your mother?” Mclar- 
land asked. 

“T dunno what you’re talking about.” 

“Spike,” said McFarland, with well- 
feigned cordiality, “don’t do that. 
Everything depends upon how you be- 
have. When I send you back up the 
river, [ can make some recommenda- 
tions that will be of use to you.” 

“[ know your recommendations.” 
The handcuffed man laughed bitterly. 

“Yes,” pursued McFarland, as 
though he had not heard him. “If 
you're the wise guy I think you are, 
you will try to make it as easy for 
yourself as you can.” 

“I'll say I will,” mocked Spike. 

“Answer my question, Spike. It 
won't get you anywhere to dodge it. 
We know the answer, anyway.” 

“Tell the world about it,” retorted 
the prisoner. 

“When did you first see 
mother?” repeated McFarland. 

“Nix,” was the truculent reply. 

“All right,” said McFarland calmly. 
“Before we send you back, we'll try 
you for the murder of Van Wyck 


vour 


Greenfield. 
career.” 

“You skunk!” Spike flashed. “Not 
one of us would have touched that man 
and you know it. He was worth seven 
billion hounds like you.” 

McFarland’s fist shot out, and landed 
a heavy blow on Spike’s jaw. 

The two detectives, who were stand- 
ing behind Spike’s chair, instantly 
pounced on the prisoner and held him, 
if spite of his violent struggle. 

“Here! None of that!” the district 
attorney cried. “This isn’t the detective 
bureau. Don’t let this happen again, 
Mac.” Summers was plainly angry. 

“Take him out,” McFarland said 
roughly. “And bring back the old 
woman. If this was the bureau, I’d 
show him what it means to call me 
names.” 

Mrs. Carter, looking more wretched 
than ever, was all but dragged in by 
Callahan, and placed in the chair. 

McFarland crossed the room as: if to 
collect himself, then, returning to Mrs. 
Carter, he said quietly: 

“Mrs. Carter, your son, was 
just in here. He told us that he wa 
with you on the night of the tragedy. 
We are going to try him for the murder 
of Van Wyck Greenfield. Have you 
anything to say?” 

“There was no one with me 
night,” Mrs. Carter responded. 

“Now don’t lie, old woman,” Mcl‘ar- 
land said. “Your son was with you in 
Mr. Bradbury’s apartment. After Mr. 
Greenfield had gone to bed he stole 
through the corridor from your room 
and stabbed Mr. Greenfield.. About 
half past one, you let him out through 
the kitchen, into the hall, and up the 
to the roof. He used the fire 
escape, in making a get-away. That’s 
his confession. What’s the use, | ask 
you, of your trying to lie about it?” 

“There was nobody in my room,” the 
frail woman responded. 

McFarland’s account 


That, will wind up your 


Sam, 


that 


stairs 


impressed 
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Bradbury; but he felt certain that Mrs. 
Carter was not guilty. However, he 
felt that the man who had made his 

iver the roof, was the mur- 


Spike were Mrs. Carter’s son, and 
re the man whom Fisher had 
een, the case was actually complete. 
frained lawyer though he was, Brad- 
wry suddenly did an impulsive thing. 
| a minute,” he said, leaping 
chair, and before any one 
prevent him, he opened the door 
Larry Summer’s desk, and 
Virginia. 
‘inia Oliver stood in the door- 
ask Miss Oliver, what she 
' Mrs. Carter,” said Bradbury. 
cFariend looked from Virginia to 
bury, then to the puzzled face of 
rs, then back to Virginia. 
ll, Miss Oliver, what can 
McFarland inquired. 
down, Miss Oliver,” interposed 
istrict attorney. “Don’t let our 
abruptness fluster you. Tell us 
tly what happened.” 
\ pins flushed, but with the poise 
mera walked briskly to a chair, 
back her feather boa, and spoke 
with a anrhed naturalness of tone, 
that was a relief to all. 
“T live,” she began, “in 
below Mr, Bradbury’s. 
“We are old friends, and he often 
down to see me. He called, in 
‘t, on the evening of the twenty-first, 
about half past ten. I always 
through the apartment to latch the 
and see that the windows are 
ked. I did so that evening after Mr. 
Bradbury left.” 
She then recounted the episode of the 
‘overed notebook ; of her sudden im- 
return it, of her failure to find 
radbury, and of her waiting a few 
minutes, which was the cause of Mrs. 


you 


the apartment 


ulse to 


Carter’s agitation. 


[ have known Mrs. Carter,” she 


went on, “for practically ail the time 
she has been in the building, and one 
couldn’t have a nicer woman for a 
housekeeper. But, I am certain that I 
heard some one moving in Mrs. Car- 
ter’s room when she was talking to 
me, and that that some one was a man.” 

“And how do you know it was a 
man, Miss Oliver?’ McFarland almost 
purred with pleasure, in this witness 
and her testimony. 

“T can hardly explain,” she answered. 
“One can’t see through a closed door, 
of course. But | think there is some- 
thing in us, some sense, that tells us 
a thing like that. Anyway, I felt cer- 
tain it was a man.” 

“You’re right, Miss Oliver,” agreed 
McFarland. ‘Callahan,’ he turned to 
his acolyte, “I want Spike back here. 
Take care of him.” 

Spike entered, 
heavily guarded. 

McFarland rose, crossed to the door 
behind which Andrew Fisher had been 
thrust, and called to him. 

“Mr. Fisher,” he said, “look at that 
man. Have you ever seen him before?” 

Fisher gazed intently at Spike for 
a moment, then turned pale. 

“Have you?” prompted McFarland 

“Ye 

“Where and when?” 

“He was the man on the roof, the 
night of May twenty-first.” 

“Where did he come from?” 

“From the stairway door.” 

‘Then what did he do?” 

“He came close to me in my sleep- 
ing bag and looked at me.” 

‘Then what?” 

“Then he stole down the fire escape.” 

“IT wish I had croaked you,” cried 
Spike, beside himself with rage at this 
new witness. 

Careful, Spike!” exclaimed the dis- 
trict attorney. “That will be counted 
against you!” 

“You'd count it anyway,” Spike said 
fiercely. “A crook like McFarland. 


this time he was 








does nothing but frame and railroad 
men to the devil. That’s how he gets 
his living.” 

Mrs. Carter, who had been calm 
through the latter part of the inquiry, 
suddenly began to tremble. The last 
words of Spike seemed to stir her, and 
she writhed like a thing in torment. 

“You're trying to fasten a murder on 
this poor boy,” she sobbed, “and I guess 
you'll succeed, between you. What 
chance has he? What chance have we 
—we poor people? “You've tortured 
me, because I’ve tried to save my boy. 
Well, I see you won't let me save him. 
I swear he’s innocent. He is my son 
if you must know it, my poor mis- 
guided boy. 

“But he’s not bad at heart, anybody 
can see that. The first chance he got, 
after he escaped from prison, he came 
to me. Why would he kill poor Mr 
Greenlield, who never did nothin’ but 
good to unfortunate boys? Mr. Green- 
field knew who [ was, and who he was, 
and kept mean service without telling 
even Mr. Bradbury.” Mrs. Carter was 
weeping bitterly. 

“Sam didn’t come to see nobody, but 
just his mother,” she continued. “He 
was in my room, he was... And what of 
it? Who else should he come to, with 
all of them bloodhounds after him, but 
to his own mother? 

“And that woman,” she suddenly 
turned to Virginia, “that woman killed 
Mr. Greenfield! 

“She did it if anybody did, when she 
was out there alone, and I in my room. 
And she’s trying to send my boy to the 
chair!” screamed the old woman in a 
frenzy. “She had reason to, and she 
killed him, the hussy !” 

And with a sudden contortion of the 
features, Mrs. Carter fell in a heap on 
the floor. 

Spike made a violent dash toward 
her. But the detectives held him. 

“Murderers!” he 


cried, literally 
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gnashing his teeth in his rage. “Mur- 
derers !” 

3radbury jumped to the side of the 
stricken woman. 

“Some kind of spasm,” he said. 

“Looks more like a stroke,” said Mc- 
Kenna. 

“Anyway, it doesn’t matter,” Me- 
Farland coldly commented. “Our case 
is complete.” 

“Complete ?” 
blandly. “How?” 

“There is the murderer,” McFarland 
bellowed, leveling a pointed finger to- 
ward Spike, the Gun.” 

“He,” said McKenna, “no more com 
mitted the murder than I did.” 

“Who did?” Mel’arland asked. 

“T am not prepared to say,” was the 
answer. “The murderer’s still at large.” 

“T thought you said we'd get some- 
where to-day,” said Bradbury. 

“And we did,” replied McKenna con- 
fidently. “In a very short time, I ex- 
pect to present you with the murderer 
of Van Wyck Greenfield.” 


repeated McKenna 


CHAPTER NIL. 
ROMANCI 


ARTHA LUNDSTROM, Virginia 
Oliver’s excellent maid, was a 
superior woman. She never gossiped 
about her mistress, she mingled little 
with other servants, and she read Ibsen, 
and Dostoyevsky, in her leisure mo 
ments. A vague, romantic experience 
of the past, Martha intimated, with a 
slight Swedish accent, precluded any 
further interest in the masculine sex. 

It struck Virginia as most remark- 
able, therefore, that a day or so after 
the examination in Larry Summers’ of- 
fice, Martha referred more than once, 
to a “Mr. Helm.” 

“There are some men, miss,” she in- 
formed Virginia, “who have a lot of 
sympathy. You know vat I mean? Men 
who understand women. Only a very 
few, though. You understand, miss?” 


















“Oh, yes, Martha,” Virginia assured 
her, “I understand you perfectly. Why ? 
Do you know any such man?” 

Martha, on her own admission, was 
no chicken, but she colored slightly. 

“Vell, Miss Oliver, this Mr. Helm 
that I met last night—he seems to be 
just such a man.” 

“Where did you meet him, Martha?” 

“IT met him last night,” answered 
Martha evasively, “and he seems to 
have a lot of sympat’y. He’s all alone 
in the world, and he has had sadness 
in his life. It is only such a man, that 
can have the sympat’y.” 

Virginia saw visions of an approach- 
ing wedding, and of the probable loss 
of an excellent maid. But she was 
generous. 

“Well, Martha, you’re experienced 
enough in this world to take care of 
vourself. This Mr. Helm must be very 
nice indeed. What does he do?” she 
asked. 

“He works in an office downtown, 
miss. Efe is an eg-countant.” 

“An egg countant?” repeated Vir 
ginia dubiously. 

“He goes over people’s eg-counts 
you know, miss.” 

“Oh, an accountant? I see, 
That’s a very lucrative occupation, they 
say. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Martha demurely, 
“he’s very nice.” 

Martha had not been in the habit of 
taking her allowed quota of evenings 
and afternoons off. Now, however, 
she intimated that she would like some 
concessions, in the way of making up 


Martha. 


hack time 

Virginia blithely agreed, and almost 
every evening, Martha, was understood 
to be taking a little fresh air, in the 
company of the engaging Mr. Helm. 

Mr. Helm, a fair-haired man of the 
youngish middle-aged variety, with his 
arm through the arm of Martha, was 
breathing in the poetry of the evening 
in Central Park 

6D)—ns 
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“Those stars up there,’ he was say- 
ing, “they are so peaceful, so happy. 
They seem to tell us not to worry about 
little things, but only to be happy while 
we can upon this earth. Isn’t that so?” 
he affectionately nudged Martha. 

“Ves,” Martha said. 

“This world is a wonderful little 
place,” he pursued poetically. “It’s full 
of happiness for those who know how 
to take it. Isn't that so?” 

“Yes,” Martha whispered. 

“It’s hard to be happy alone though,” 
continued Helm. “But when two people 
of the right kind find each other, have 
a regard for each other “si 

“And sympat’y,” Martha murmured. 

“Yes, and sympathy,” he added, “why 
then most of the troubles in this world 
fall away, and those people can enjoy 
some of the good there is in life, in- 
stead of just only the troubles and the 
cares. Isnt that so?” 

“Yes,” Martha responded, “that is so. 
\ll the great poets—they say so.” 

“Sure they do,” said Mr. Helm, 
passing his arm round Martha’s waist. 
“Let’s sit down here a bit.” He steered 
her to a vacant bench in the shadow 
of a big tree, and once seated, he drew 
Martha firmly to his side. 

“Ah, this is so beautiful,” Martha 
remarked. “So full of sympat’y,” and 
her head resied coyly on his shoulder. 

“Now take your lady——” he began 
quietly, “what's her name ?” 

“Miss Oliver,” Martha prompted. 

“Miss Oliver,” he repeated. “Sup- 
posing you were to get married or 
something, I suppose she would never 
find another companion like you. It 
would leave her very lonely, wouldn’t 
it?” 

Mr. Helm knew Martha to be a maid, 
nevertheless he called her a companion, 
which pleased her zesthetic soul. 

“Ah, yes,” said Martha, “she’s a 
very lonely young lady. She would miss 
me terrible!” 

“Now how is it.” pursued Mr. Helm 
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gently, “that she never got married? 
She’s good looking, ain’t she?” 

“She is very good looking,” answered 
Martha with a sympathetic smile. “But 
she never got married.” 

“Now, why was that, do you sup- 
pose?” asked Mr. Helm. 

“Oh, that is a long story,” she mur- 
mured, somewhat guardedly. 

Mr. Helm’s mustache brushed the 
pouting lips of Martha. 

“What a pleasure it is to be sitting 
here, listening to your sweet voice,” he 
murmured. “There is no American 
woman that can compare with a woman 
brought up in Europe. Not even of 
our Miss Oliver, I’ll bet.” 

“Oh, she’s very nice,” smiled Martha 
generously. 

“Then why on earth 
marry?” protested Helm, 





don’t she 


“Maybe,” yielded Martha,” it is be- 
cause she loved the wrong kind of 
man.” 


“Ah, well, that’s too bad,” said Helm. 
“Tf that’s the has my sym- 
pathy. What man is it she 
loves?” 

“She loves a man who is cold to her. 
He is a man who takes all her friend- 
ship and her company, and he never 
gives anything back to her. Until now, 
he lived so comfortable, that he was 
afraid of losing some of his comfort, 
by getting married. He is a man-like 
a piece of ice. Ugh! I couldn’t love 
such a man,” she interjected with a 
shudder. 

“But why does she go on caring for 
him?” Helm inquired with curiosity. 

“T don’t know,’’ laughed Martha. 


case she 


kind of 


“That’s the way some of us women 
are.” 
“Well,” demanded Helm, “do you 


think she'll go on like that, all her life?” 


“T don’t know,” Martha answered 
reflectively. “Things may change.” 
And gradually, skillfully, with a 


persuasion of which he had the art, 


and which vielded to him an income, 
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Helm elicited from Martha, a fairly 
accurate account of Virginia’s pathetic 
love story. 


CHAPTER XIV 
M'KENNA’S TRUMP CARD 


M*: SUMMERS,” announced Mx 

Kenna quietly one morning some 
five days after the previous scene in 
Larry’s office, “I want to talk to you 
for about half an hour undisturbed. Is 
that possible?” 

“You've got something, McKenna?” 

“T think I have, Mr. Summers.” 

“Don’t you think we’d better 
Bradbury come over?” 

“Not until I have talked to you first, 
Mr. Summers.” 

“Very well,” said Summers, lighting 
a cigarette. ‘Have McKenna? 
No? Then shoot!’ 

“Suppose Mr. Summers, that in talk 
ing to you now, | omit the mention of 
real names, that is, I describe to you a 
hypothetical case, the kind you often 
present to your witnesses.” 

Summers looked more intently at 
McKenna, and shifted in his chair. 

“Shoot.” 

“Two 
McKenna began. 


have 


one, 


were living together,” 
“Two friends were 
leading a very comfortable bachelor 
life in New York. Their existence was 
quiet, peaceful, luxurious. 

“They liked each other, there was no 
friction between them at all. The ma- 
chinery of their household moved 
smoothly. Each one was engaged in 
his particular work. Each was good 
company for the other, both had highly 
interesting, intelligent minds. Yet they 
never got in each other’s way, knew 
when to let each other alone. They wer« 
not old, they were not young. 

“Wouldn't you call that a pretty sat 
isfactory kind of life?” 

“T would,” said Summers 

“Wouldn’t a man think twice 


men 


before 
pn 


changing such a home in any way? 














“Certainly,” answered Summers. 
“Go on, McKenna.” 

“Well,” pursued McKenna, “one of 
those men had a very friendly interest 
ina young woman. He had known her 
quite some time. He liked her, though 
he wouldn’t exactly call himself in love 
with her. It was one of those interests 
or attachments that may, or may not 
lead to marriage. You follow me, Mr. 
Summers ?” 

“1 follow you,” said Summers 
“You're not going too fast for me, 
either.” 

“No. I know I’m not,” said Me- 
Kenna. .“But I mean to make myself 
very clear. Well, the years went on, 
still this affair between this man and 
this young woman amounted to noth- 
ing.” 

“Why should it, Mr. Summers? The 
man liked the girl, admired her, 
thought highly of her. But he was 
comfortable where he was. He was no 
bantam, Mr. Summers, no college boy, 
ready to go off his aut about a girl that 
takes his fancy. He was a mature man, 
successful, absorbed in his professional 
work, and, as I said, comfortable.”’ 

“What about the girl?” interposed 
Summers, 

“That’s what I’m coming to,” re 
sponded McKenna. “That girl was a 
good deal younger than the man. She 
had fallen in love with him. He was 
the one man in the world for her, and 
ill that kind of thing.”’ 

McKenna paused with his gaze fixed 
upon the eyes of Summers. 

“YT am listening,’ Summers shifted 
impatiently, and glanced away. 

“Tf she were five or ten years older 
ind more experienced,” pursued Mc- 
Kenan, “maybe she’d take some drastic 
action to settle the matter, one way or 
the other. 

“But so far as men are concerned 
it’s a case of arrested development with 
her. She met him in her early twenties, 
and never had been able to see another 
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man since. Still she waited and waited, 
and still the man kept coming to see 
her on the platform of a very nice 
friendship. But it didn’t get her any- 
where. See? It occurred to her, Mr. 
Summers, that the friend with whom 
he was living was instrumental in mak- 
ing a pretty good home without any 
wife. Loneliness is what drives many 
men to marriage. The girl in question, 
decided that the man was not lonely 
enough.” 

“Then what?” demanded Summers, 
with a somewhat ironical smile, de- 
noting that he was well aware of Mc- 
Kenna’s drift. 

“Then, sir, the girl began to brood 
on the subject. She was no fool, that 
girl, and no flighty miss. She wanted 
a real home, with a husband, children, 
and love. These are the only thmgs 
that mean anything to most women. 
Well, she came to realize, that the 
friend of the man she loved, was the 
one obstacle to her desire. That friend, 
Mr. Summers, though he didn’t know 
it, becomes her greatest enemy.” 

“Enemy of the whole human race, 
so far as she is concerned,” nodded 
Summers. 

“Exactly so,’’ commented McKenna 
triumphantly. “It became a fixed idea. 
If that fellow died, Mr. Summers, and 
it would leave her man alone. There 
wasn't a doubt in her mind, as to whem 
the man would come to for consola- 
tion.” 

‘And then she Ps 

“Yes, then, Mr. Summers,” Mc- 
Kenna caught him up with dramatic 
vehemence, “then she killed that friend, 
in her mind. She saw a picture of all 
the happiness she was missing in life. 

“Then she got a chance,” he ran on 
almost breathlessly, rising from his 
chair, and bending over the desk te- 
ward Sumuiers. “Her lover called. He 
dropped a notebook. She thought he’d 
miss it and need it. She wouldn’t put it 
into other hands. She ran upstairs to 











return it herself. Anything for an ex- 
cuse to see him again. It was not ex- 
actly the right thing for a girl to run 
up to the man’s apartment late at night ; 
but she didn’t care. Anyway, she was 
a little reckless.” 

“And finds the man is out?” observed 
Summers. 

“He was out, but only taking a stroll 
before bedtime. The housekeeper told 
her so. Decent old woman. She won’t 
blab to any one, most likely, except 
possibly her own servant, Martha. The 
girl found the man out, and decided to 
wait five or ten minutes.” 

“But the housekeeper had troubles of 
her own?” Summers prompted with a 
faint troubled smile. 

“She had, Mr. Summers. She wasn’t 
quite what she seemed. It happened 
that her son, a bad lot, a convict, re- 
cently escaped from Sing Sing, had 
been fool enough to think it safe, after 
three or four weeks of liberty, to come 
to see his mother. That bird was in 
his mother’s room right then. 

“The old woman in her trouble didn’t 
know what to do. She left the girl 
alone, and went back to her room.” 

“Well, Mr. Summers,” McKenna 
began anew, more slowly and deliber- 
ately, “there, behind a certain door, was 
sleeping the one man who stood in the 
way of this girl’s happiness.” 

“Mr. Summers,” McKenna spoke 
now in syllables, rather than in words, 
“in less than sixty seconds that girl 
could enter that room, stab the sleeping 
man, hide the dagger, case, and all in 
her dress, and be back when the house- 
keeper returned.” 

“Damn you, McKenna;” cried Sum- 
mers, jumping from his chair, and 
gripping the detective by both lapels, 
with a look that showed he would 
rather have gripped his throat. “I could 
kill you for this! But as a prosecuting 
attorney,” he concluded with bitter 


sadness, “I’m bound to say you are 
damnably convincing.” 
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“Do you think I like this turn of the 
case, Mr. Summers?” McKenna expos- 
tulated fiercely. ‘I hate it same as you 


do! But I am a detective engaged to 
follow where the evidence leads me. 


And that is where I’ve got to, Mr. 
Summers.” He breathed hard as one 
after a great exertion, and sank into 
his chair. 

Summers paced the room for a mo 
ment. 

“But what about Spike, the Gun?” 
he said finally. “McFarland seemed to 
make out a pretty fair case against 
him.” 

“Fair, nothin’! Who can be fair to 
a convict, an escaped convict at that. 
Certainly no policeman. It’s hard for 
any of us to be fair to him. 

‘But I’ve followed that clew all 
right. I looked up his pals. I’ve tried 
to trace any connection between him 
and Van Wyck Greenfield. I tell you 
there was no motive, Mr. Summers. 
The only motive that convict could 
have had, was gratitude. 

“No, siree! If Spike had a motive 
for murdering that man in his sleep, 
then you and I, Mr. Summers, have 
even more of a motive. There’s only 
one human being on earth that had any 
motive for killing Van Wyck Green- 
field—and that one is Miss Virginia 
Oliver !”’ 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE DAGGER, 


WELL” demanded Summers almost 
savagely after a silence, “what 
do you intend to do now?” 

“Go right to Mr. Bradbury and put 
before him what I have just told you,” 
quietly answered McKenna. 

“A sweet job you'll have,” snapped 
Summers. “I wish you joy.” 

“T expect you to go with me, Mr. 
Summers,” announced McKenna. 

“T won't!” retorted Summers. 

“Oh, yes you will,” McKenna re- 
plied with confidence. “You've got to, 
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Mr. Summers. You see my position. 
I am engaged to work on this case. I 
have worked in the way you would 
have wanted me to work if you had 
engaged me. I'll go further, Mr. Sum- 
mers; I have done what Mr. Bradbury 
himself wanted me to do. It will come 
hard on him, but that’s where you come 
You are his friend, and you 
can make it easier for both of us.” 

Summers paced the room in silence 
for a minute. Then he went to a cup- 
board and took his hat. 

“Come on,” he ordered, and together 
the two men left the office. 

Bradbury’s door was opened by 
Martha, of all people. She started 
_ visibly when she beheld McKenna. The 
latter, however, behind Larry Sum- 
mers’ back, placed a finger to his lips, 
and Martha, though s6mewhat agitated, 
admitted the two men without a word. 

Bradbury was alone in the living 
room, at his massive desk. He glanced 
up at the two men. 

“Hello, Larry,” he said. “Come in. 
Sit down, McKenna. [ see you have 
some news for me.” 

Summers looked away morosely and 
pretended to be looking for a chair. 

McKenna, however, approached 
Bradbury and replied calmly enough. 

“We've got something, Mr. Brad- 
bury, if it’s not disturbing you. And 
Mr. Summers has kindly agreed to 
‘ome up here with me.” 

“Not disturbing me at all,” Bradbury 
assured him with gruff readiness. “I 
am being put to rights. A friend has 
very graciously sent up her maid to put 
my household in order. You are not 
going tg tell me that Spike, the Gun, 
has confessed, are you?” 

“No, Mr. Bradbury,” McKenna 
shook his head. “Nothing like that. I 
couldn't do that. Spike is a crook all 
right enough; but he’s not guilty of 
this.” 

“A new clew?” 
with awakened 


in, sire 


inquired Bradbury 
interest 
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“Yes, Mr. Bradbury,” replitd Me- 
Kenna. 

Bradbury nodded, and bade him con- 
tinue. 

McKenna glanced uneasily toward 
Summers, but failed to receive any en- 
couragement. He was silent for a mo- 
ment. 

“Tt is hard to begin,” he said with a 
forced smile. “Truth is, Mr. Brad- 
bury, I don’t think you’re going to like 
what I have to say. But I’ve been 
following your instructions, and my 
own professional principles. I have 
been following where the evidence, and 
the logic of the case, led me.” 

“And you think you’re on the right 
track?” demanded Bradbury. 

“T do,” was the quiet response. 

“Then it’s exactly what [ want to 
hear,” Bradbury told him with assur- 
ance. “Sit down and let me hear it.” 

“Before I begin,” declared McKenna 
seating himself, “I want to make sure, 
Mr. Bradbury, that regardless of what 
I say, you will not interrupt me, that 
you will give me the same consideration 
as you would give a witness in court.” 

“Certainly,” said Bradbury impa- 
tiently. 

“Very well, Mr. 
McKenna still held his forced smlie, 
and automatically twisted his neck 
against the rim of his collar, as if la- 
boring under the difficulty of express- 
ing himself. 

“We have known so far,” he began 
slowly, gazing intently before him, 
“that Van Wyck Greenfield was a man 
without enemies. In spite of what the 
police believe, or say they believe, no- 
body we have heard of yet, had so 
much as the shadow of a motive for 
killing him.” 

Bradbury nodded 

“Go on,” he said. 

“Suppose I told you, Mr. Bradbury, 
that I have found one person who had 
ground for emnity against the dead 
man, ground for actually hating him?” 


Bradbury.” Me 








“I am listening,’ Bradbury snapped. 
“Suppose I fold you that there is a 
woman who had ground to feel that: he 
stood in the way of her marriage, of a 
home, a husband, children, happiness. 
What would you say?” 

“Don’t trifle, McKenna,” cried Brad- 
bury with a more ashy pallor than be- 
fore. “Go on. Is there such a woman?” 

“Ves, Mr. Bradbury,” declared Mc- 
Kenna, rising from his chair. ‘There 
is such a woman.” 

Somewhat appealing for one so 
cool, he glanced toward Summers, who 
held him riveted with his saturnine 
gaze. 

“Tt’s hard for me to tell it,” went 
on McKenna. “But there is such a 
woman. It may shock you to hear it, 
Mr. Bradbury, but you turned the.case 
over to me, and your orders were to 
follow it up at any cost, no matter 
where it might lead. You remember 
that, don’t you?” 

“Yes, yes, go on!” 

“There is such a woman, Mr. Brad- 
bury,” and McKenna stood a short dis- 
tance away from Bradbury as though 
prepared for trouble. 

“And her name,” he almost whis- 
pered, “is Miss Virginia Oliver.” 

“What! How dare you!’ cried 
Bradbury leaping to his feet. Both 
his hands shot forward, open clawlike, 
as if he were about to strangle the 
traducer of Virginia. 

“How dare you!” he cried again, 
rushing toward the receding McKenna. 

Larry Summers, however, who had 
been watching the scene tensely, had 
jumped from his chair and thrown him- 
self between the two men. 

“Now, wait a moment,” he gasped, 
pushing the men apart. “Wait, Lowell! 
This will do no good. It won’t get us 
anywhere.” 

“What does he mean?” 

“Wait!” Summers cried him down, 
taking command of the situation, “wait, 
Lowell!” 
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“McKenna is in the right to this ex- 
tent. His orders were to follow 
through on this case. You yourself 
gave the orders and so, for that matter, 
did I. Weill, he’s followed. That's 
what he’s hired for. The fact that he’s 
probably wrong is another matter. But 
he’s got to have a chance to be heard. 
T didn’t like his line either, Lowell, but 
T listened to him, just the same.” 

“But what does he mean?’ repeated 
Bradbury with a livid huskiness of 
utterance. ‘Virginia? Why, she need 
not have come into this at all. Only 
come down to your office to give her 
testimony to oblige me, because I told 
her it might help. And just because 
a poor, demented old woman, accuses 
her, he trumps up this kind of a rig- 
marole! How does he do it? What 
the devil does he mean?” 

McKenna was about to speak, but 
Summers masterfully checked him with 
a gesture. 

“First of all, sit down, Lowell,” he 
commanded, bodily forcing Bradbury 
back into his chair. “This is what he 
means, or at least this is his theory. 
He’s been making some investigations, 
and these are the conclusions he has 
arrived at.” Larry in his endeavor to 
soften the statement was _ himself 
somewhat at a loss for the best means. 

“His theory, Lowell, is that Virginia 
Oliver is in love with you—that she 
has been for some time. Also that you 
would have married her long ago and 
given her the happiness she deserves.” 

Bradbury stared with eyes of 
smoldering amazement. 

“He has worked it out,” ran on 
Summers standing over Bradbury, 
“that Virginia came to realize this some 
time ago. She came to realize, he 
thinks, that the only reason you didn’t 
take that course was that you were too 
comfortable, the way many bachelors 
are; that you had excellent company 
in Van and lacked the spur of lone- 
liness which drives many men to marry 

















—that, in short, you had too good a 
home and too satisfactory an existence 
the way you were to care for any 
change. Is all this clear?” 

“The hound!” exclaimed Bradbury. 
“Such ideas never entered her head. 
\nd does he think that a high-bred 
gentlewoman like Virginia would— 
would—bah! This is infernal!’ he con 
cluded with a wild gesture of repulsion. 
“The reason I haven’t married her, if 
he wants to know, is that IL am unfit 
to tie her shoestring. Virginia ts a 
friend; but I suppose to him a ‘lady- 
friend’ leads to ‘keeping company’ and 
certain marriage, inevitable as death. 
He knows nothing of friendship with a 
woman in any other sense.” 

“Now that’s about enough,” cried 
McKenna vehemently. “If I didn’t 
think you weren’t quite responsible 
now, I’d tell you a few things, Mr. 
Bradbury.” 

“He’s right, Brad,” put in Summers 
“It’s no use abusing him. He’s doing 
the best he can. We may not like what 
he’s got to say, but we have to listen 
to him.” 

“‘Follow anywhere, wherever it 
leads you ;’ those were the words,” Mc- 
Kenna said laughing bitterly. “Now 
——” He threw up his hands with a 
shrug. 

All three were silent for a space 
Bradbury sat with his head sunk on 
his chest, and the others stood watching 
him. 

“You are right, Larry,” he finally 
murmured. “I’m = sorry, McKenna 
But the shock was—severe. Sorry | 
lost my temper.” 

“That’s all right, Mr. 
McKenna answered in a low tone. “I 
an understand that.” 

“Understand, then,” declared Brad- 
bury, “that [I couldn’t believe you 
theory unless [ saw Miss Oliver com- 
mitting the crime with my own eyes. 
(nd even then—but what do you want 


to do now 2” 


Bradbury,” 
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“I hardly like to say,” replied Mc- 
Kenna, “because of the way you took 
a 

“Well, say it, nevertheless,” Brad- 
bury, who seemed to have aged years 
in the last few minutes, answered 
wearily. “What is it?” 

“T would like,” announced McKenna 
clearly, “to send for Miss Oliver and 
to question her right here, in the pres- 
ence of you two—her friends.” 

“Third-degree stuff?’ queried Sum- 
mers tartly. 

“Far from it,” McKenna answered 


siniling. 

“Nothing that Mclarland would call 
third-degree stuff. Just a few ques- 
tions.” 


“And tell her what you told me?” 
demanded Bradbury, aroused again. 

“No, Mr. Bradbury, nothing like tha! 
—not in the way you mean! Oh, 
pshaw! You ought to understand,” 
he blurted out desperately. “I’ve got 
to go through with this, or I throw up 
the case. [I am not McFarland. |! 
don’t hit a woman. with an ax, so to 
speak.” 

Bradbury bowed his head. 

“T’ll go down and get her,” he said, 
as if he groaned out the words. 

“No, I'd rather you wouldn't, if you 
don’t mind, Mr. Bradbury. [ll tell her 
servant to ask her to kindly step up.” 

Summers gave a brief nod. 

“May be better so, Lowell,” he said. 

When McKenna opened the kitchen 
door, it was a very angry Martha that 
he faced. 

“Will you ask Miss Oliver to step 
up here to see Mr. Bradbury and Mr 
Summers,” he coolly ordered her. “She 
will oblige them very much.” 

“T don’t take any orders from you. 
Mr. Detectif!” she retorted tartly. 

“Those are Mr. Bradbury’s orders 
not mine.” 

“Oh, you bloodhound! Burr!" She 
snapped her fingers in his face 

McKenna laughed 











“Eavesdropping, eh, Martha?” 
“Ugh! I could kill you!” she cried 
and slammed the door in his face. 

“You need not come back, Martha.” 

McKenna grinned, but he heard her 
bang the kitchen door into the hall. 

There was more delay than the men 
had anticipated, but finally Virginia, 
flushed and hatted, made her appear- 
ance. A hat on her head is much more 
of a protection for a woman than any 
mere male can appreciate. 

“You sent for me, Lowell?” 
asked with a visible effort at 
possession and a nod to the others. 

“Yes, Virginia.” Bradbury spoke 
with particular firmness. ‘‘“McKenna, 
here, wants to ask you some questions. 
So, against my will and my judgment, 
I had to send for you.” 

“Oh, I see,” said Virginia. ‘Well, | 
am quite ready to answer anything | 
can.” She turned brightly to McKenna. 

“Won't you sit down, Miss Oliver?” 
put in Summers. 

“Thanks,” and 
nearest chair. 

Both Bradbury and Summers low- 
ered their gaze, unable to look at Vir- 
ginia, while she was passing what must 
certainly have been to her a_ horrible 
ordeal. 

“Miss Oliver,” McKenna _ began 
quietly, “on that night of the murder 
when you came up to bring Mr. Brad- 
bury back his notebook, you told us 
that you felt, even though you did not 
see, the presence of a man in Mrs. 
Carter’s room. Mrs. Carter has gone 
to her last account, but she did confirm 
your suspicion, or intuition, or whatever 
you might call it. Her son, a gunman, 
was in the room with her.” McKenna 
was speaking slowly, calmly, as if to 
put Virginia at her ease. 

“Now, Miss Oliver,” he went on a 
shade more briskly, you con- 
scious of the presence of any one else 
in the apartment ?”’ 


“No, I 


she 
self- 


she sank into the 


‘ 


“were 


wasn't,” was the reply. 
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“You weren’t aware of the possible 
presence of any one else at all?” 

“No.” 

“You didn’t feel as though there 
might have been another woman any- 
where in the apartment ?” 

“Not for a moment,” was the clea 
response, 

“Would you have felt it if there had 
been another woman present?” 

“I don’t know, Mr. McKenna. 
can I tell?” 

“Well,” said McKenna speaking with 
particular emphasis and_ solemnly, 
“there was a person in this apartment 
on the evening of May twenty-first, and 
that person sat about there.” He walked 
over and indicated the place where Vir- 
ginia had sat on that evening. 

“That person,” he continued, coming 
back toward Virginia, “had a secret 
deep hostility toward Van Wyck Green- 
field. Van Wyck Greenfield was asleep 
in that room,” he ran on more rapidly. 
“It was an easy thing to settle him. 
That person was a woman,” he went on 
with increasing rapidity. “Then,”—suit- 
ing his actions to his words—‘she rose 
from the chair, tiptoed to the door, 
opened it like this, and saw a dagger 
in a red morocco case,” he threw over 
his shoulder from the doorway. “She 
took the dagger, delivered one blow 
at Greenfield's heart——” the word 
“heart” sounded like the thud of the 
dagger stroke—“slipped the dagger 
back in the case, closed the door and 
came back to the seat. She had killed 
the obstacle to her happiness, that 
woman,” he raced on, bounding toward 
Virginia, “and 1 know who that woman 
is!” he almost yelled, pointing his 
finger straight at Virginia’s bosom. 

Virginia uttered a wild scream and 
hid her face in her hands. 

“Oh, you monster! Oh, 
ster!” she cried and then sat moaning 
and quivering like a wounded thing in 
Blindly she made an effort 


How 


you mon- 


her chair 


to rise 














Bradbury and Summers simulta- 
neously jumped to their feet. 

Virginia staggered and sank back— 
this time into the almost savagely pro- 
tecting arms of Lowell Bradbury. 

“Beast! Get out of here,” Bradbury 
shouted to McKenna. 

‘My poor, dear girl, my little girl!” 
he murmured brokenly to Virginia. “I 
wouldn’t have had this happen for any- 
thing in the world—that beast! He 
promised me he wouldn’t But 
there, now!’ He patted her shoulder 
tenderly. ‘You shall not be harrowed 
again.” 

“Larry,” he spoke incisively over 
Virginia’s shoulder, “you can see the 
folly of this method—of this wholly 
unnecessary attack upon some one as 
innocent as you or I are. Deal with 
him. I’m through.” 

Virginia, still sobbing in Bradbury’s 
arms, lifted her head, made an effort 
to check her paroxysm of weeping, and 
finally, with a pitiful effort, brought 
forth the words: 





” 


“No, Lowell, don’t say that. Don’t 
say vou’re through.” Sobs were still 
choking her. “You said you would 


follow wherever the evidence leads you. 
And you must have told him that. He 
is acting according to his lights. But, 
oh, Lowell, horrible as crime is, the 
detection of it is almost as horrible. 
Listen, Lowell,’’ she went on, catching 
her breath with an effort, “this man has 
worked out a perfectly ghastly idea. He 
began to flirt with Martha—you know 
how fanciful she is—and got out of her 
a wild, weird story. She just hurriedly 
confessed it to me, before I came up.” 

“What kind of a story, Virginia?’ 
Bradbury asked her gently. 

“Oh, I am ashamed to tell it, Lowell 
—it is because we have been such pals 
T was wildly in love with you— 


—that 


that you wouldn’t look at me because 
you were so comfortable the way you 
were, happy in your friendship with 


poor Van Wyck Greenfield, and so on. 
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From that rigmarole, I suppose, this 
man jumps to the conclusion that I— 
that J Oh, it’s too horrible! Never, 
never, never again will I believe any- 
body guilty on circumstantial evidence. 
Look! This man now believes me 
guilty of a crime I could no more com- 
mit than I could kill an innocent baby! 
Yet he believes it, and Mr. Summers— 
and I suppose you—believed it enough 
to bring me here! Isn’t it ghastly!” 

“IT?” cried Bradbury defensively. ‘I 
don’t believe a single word of it, Vir- 
ginia, not a syllable. I tell you it’s 
monstrous! I think the man is mad! 
I have sworn to find the murderer of 
Van Greenfield, but I am not looking 
for innocent victims, Virginia. That, 
to my sorrow, [ find, is the way of the 
police—and so-called detectives!” 

McKenna shrugged his shoulders 
and turned away. 

“May I go now?” 
ginia. 

“Yes, of course, dear. I'll take you 
downstairs. No. Larry, will you be 
good enough to take Virginia down- 
stairs.” 

“Certainly!” Summers approached 
her with alacrity. 

“T have to settle with this man,” 
sradbury concluded grimly. “T’ll come 
down and see you in a few minutes, 
Virginia—if IT may,” he added. 

Larry, with Virginia leaning upon 
his supporting arm, left the apartment 

“Well?” Bradbury threw out bitterly 
when he was alone with McKenna 
“Satisfied ?” 

“Satisfied?” repeated McKenna iron 
ically. “It’s all one to me, Mr. Brad- 
bury. My orders were to follow the 
case, and | have followed the case the 
best I knew how. I am ready to quit 
right now.” 

“And so you honestly think you have 
performed a master stroke in torturing 
a poor girl who’s as innocent of the 





whispered Vir- 


crime as you are!’ Bradbury sneered at 
him bitterly as he spoke 
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“IT did what I saw was my duty,” 
doggedly insisted McKenna. 

“But you see to what criminal 
absurdity you've got?” Bradbury de- 
manded savagely. 

“I—no, Mr. Bradbury,” blurted out 
McKenna, “I’m not convinced I’m 
wrong.” 

“You—what?” cried Bradbury, be- 
side himself. “After all? Go! Go, 
McKenna, or T won’t be responsible! 
Go!” 

“All right!" McKenna laughed 
mirthlessly. “I'll go—and T’ll send you 
a statement,” And without looking 
back McKenna took his hat and walked 
out of the door. 

3radbury stood in silence for a mo- 
ment with his hand to his forehead, 
like one in a daze. 

“Virginia!” he murmured to himself. 
“Little Virginia!” 

Slowly he walked over to the wall of 
the living room, drew up a chair facing 
the wall, swung open one of the panels 
in the wainscoting, and began to work 
at the combination of a small iron safe 
that the panel disclosed. 

As the door swung open he began 
to fumble in one of the small drawers 
and brought forth a bundle of letters 
with an elastic about them 

“Virginia!” he murmured again and 
stretched forth his hand into the 
drawer of the safe as if to bring out 
more letters. On a sudden a cloud 
seemed to sweep his features. 

What his hand brought forth was 
not a bundle of letters but a_ red 
morocco leatkgr case with a dagger in 
if. 

Like one electrified, he leaped up, 
throwing back the chair. Then he stood 
amazed, petrified, staring at the dagger. 
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With the hand that held the letters he 
slowly drew the dagger from the case. 
The blade was stained and rusty. 

“Van’s dagger!” he cried huskily 
with terror engraved deeply on his fea- 
tures. 

On a sudden he felt a hand on his 
shoulder, and a voice was saying 
quietly : 

“Where did you get it, Lowell?” 

It was Larry Summers. 

“In the safe,” he whispered. 

“Who put it there?” asked Summers. 

“T don’t know, Larry. But only two 
men knew the combination of our safe. 
Van knew it, and I knew it.” 

Consternation showed upon the fea- 
tures of Summers, and he dashed the 
beads of cold perspiration from his 
forehead. 

“Didn’t anybody else know the com- 
bination?” he persisted in low tones. 

“IT can’t think No!” said Brad- 
bury. 

“Isn’t written down anywhere ?” 

“No—yes, it is; in my pocket memo- 
randum book.” 

“Any one have access to that 





lid 


queried Summers in the same low even, 


tones. 

“No, nobody.” 

“Ts that—the book,”’ and Larry spoke 
very quietly, very distinctly, “that Miss 
Oliver returned ?” 

“Yes, of course,” Bradbury an- 
swered readily. Then on a sudden the 
meaning of his words flashed upon 
him. 

“Ah!” he gave a cry that was almost 
a scream, then buried his face in his 
arms, and dropping dagger and letters 
as well, he staggered toward his desk 
and sank miserably upon it like one 
shattered and broken. 


To be concluded in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 
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CHAPTER I. 
REALIZATION. 


ICHARD SANDLEY threw 
back his head and laughed 
until the tears started from 
his eyes and his sides ached 

so that he was forced to hold them with 
his hands, 

\ttorney Marger frowned a bit at the 
younger man’s hilarity, and waited pa 
tiently for the fit to come to an end so 
that the conversation could be resumed. 
Sandley’s laughter turned to a soft 
chuckle after he had regained his 
breath, and there was an expression of 
merriment around his eyes. 

“So you do not believe it?’ Attorney 
Marger asked. “You are convinced 
that I am talking nonsense?” 

“N-n-nonsense, yes,” Sandley man- 
aged to gasp. And he was off in an- 
other gale of laughter, seemingly un- 
able to control his emotions, though he 
attempted to do so. 

“Well, Richard, those are my deduc- 
tions, and I stand ready to wager that 
in the end I'll be proved right,” Marger 
told him, leaning back in his chair and 
assuming the expression of a man who 
knows what he is talking about. “It 
is rather an astonishing thought, I sup- 
pose, but we meet with such things con- 
tinually iu this day and age.” 

Attorney Marger was a_ strong, 
healthy-looking fellow, whose hair was 
just turning gray at the temples. He 
was a lawyer of State-wide reputation, 
a man who had often refused to accept 
sincere, hard- 
genius. 


political honors—honest, 


working, clever, almost a 


Marger was Sandley’s confidential 
man of business, and a warm personal 
friend besides, though Sandley was only 
twenty-five and Attorney Marger al- 
most twice that age. Marger had been 
a companion of Sandley’s father, and 
when he had passed away and left a 
million or more to his son, he had left 
also the suggestion that Marger be al- 
lowed to handle the estate—and so it 
had been. 

“Nonsense, Marger, old bear,” Sand- 
ley said again, trying hard to cease his 
laughter. “Your love for me is too 
great; that is the troubf. You are 
almost like a second father, your friend- 
ship is so firm. Let some little, insig- 
nificant thing happen, and you can see 
in it a conspiracy to put me down and 
out or rob me of my wealth, health, 
good name, and friends. Now, suppose 
that we look at this thing in a sensible 
manner.”’ 

“Do you suppose I would have both- 
ered you about it and said what I did 
if | hadn’t already looked at the thing 
in a sensible manner, and from every 
viewpoint?” Marger asked. “TI tell you, 
Dick, that you have some powerful en- 
emy, or enemies, and that there is a 
deliberate attempt being made to cause 
your ruin, There’s not the slightest 
doubt about it.” 

‘And what have I ever done to cause 
such enmity ?” Sandley wanted to know. 
“You are handling my estate, so you 
know that [ have not raided the market 
and made financial foes, or anything 
like that. I have wronged no man or 
woman, I have not even had a minor 
controversy of any sort with anybody. 
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I have a host of good friends, and no 
enemy of whom I am aware, It—it 
is just a coincidence.” 

“Coincidence, you call it?’ Attorney 
Marger asked. He bent forward across 
the table and tapped it with the tips 
of his fingers as he talked. They were 
in the library of Sandley’s magnificent 
country place at the edge of the city. 
“Let us examinne this coincidence, as 
you call it, Dick.” 

“Very well.” 

“Three weeks ago,” said the attor- 
ney, “in some mysterious way your 
yacht caught fire and burned to the 
water's edge, and two of the crew per- 
ished.” 

“Yes.” 

‘“A few days later two of your polo 
ponies were found dead. They had 
been potsoned.” 

“Oh, I say! They died from some 
stomach trouble that overtook them dur- 
ing the nigh® I grant you that. But 
the vetefinary said that it might have 
been caused by something in the food 
—I forget the exact words he used.” 

“It was done cleverly so that it would 
appear the ordinary food was to blame.” 

“T cannot agree with you, Marger,” 
Sandley said. “But continue the re- 
cital.” 

“Very well,” the attorney replied. 
“Your rooms in town were gone through 
and many objects of value taken.” 

“Some burglar was responsible for 
that. There have been a lot of bur 
glaries recently.” 

“Last week you were driving your 
high-powered roadster to the races, in- 
tending to enter the gentlemen drivers’ 
free-for-all. Just before you started 
your car was wrecked. Somebody had 
tampered with it. If that accident had 
happened during the race, while you 
were driving at high speed, you’d have 
been crippled or killed.” 

“Oh, heavens, Marger!” Sandley 
gasped. “An auto may fail one at any 
minute—flaw in the metal, you know. 
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It just happened that 


” 


Very simple. 

the steering gear—— 
“Laugh it away, if it pleases you,” 

Marger said. “That is not all.” 

“Go ahead with the evidence,” said 
Sandley, sitting back in his chair as 
though amused. 

“Always glad to accommodate,’ Mar- 
ger answered with a trace of anger in 
his voice. ‘“‘You have a big catile ranch 
in Texas, and a nice slice of your an 
nual income is from that. Last week 
your superintendent reported by wire 
that some mysterious disease had ap 
peared, and before it could be controlled 
it had carried off three thousand head 
of yearling steers. That was a big 
loss, Dick; it will make a big difference 
in your income this year.” 

“Cattle are liable to diseases, aren't 
they ?” 

“Certainly. But this particular dis- 
ease is to be found in no other place 
in the entire State, and the conditions 
on the ranch are such that it could 
not develop there, according to experts, 
unless the germs were deliberately in- 
troduced.” 

“You mean that somebody deliber- 
ately inoculated my stock?” 

“That is what your superintendent 
thinks, and what the State expert of 
Texas thinks, and both men certainly 
know all about stock. It was a direct 
blow at you.” 

““Any ‘nore 
wanted to know. 

“T have an abundance of it,’ Marger 
replied. “So much that, in the inter 
ests .of the estate, I have seen fit to 
take certain precautions.” 

“Of what sort?” 

“T have engaged Philip Islane, the 
well-known private detective and crim- 
inal investigator,” Mareer replied. “He 
has often done work for me, and he’s 
a shrewd and clever man. Moreover, 
he keeps his business to himself. If 
there is something behind this—and he 
thinks there is—he’ll find it; if there is 


evidence?” Sandley 

















not, he will so report, and nobody will 
be the wiser. And it isn’t only the 
estate, Dick; it is yourself. This un- 
known enemy may seek to do you bod- 
ily injury.” 

“I'm ready for him, whoever he is!” 

liut he is the sort to strike from the 
dark, the kind who would never fight 
in the open. I merely ask that you be 
on your guard, even if you do not be- 
lieve-—— 

“Which I do not.” 

“Perhaps you'll be convinced in time, 
Dick. For the present, do me the favor 
of assuming a belief in what I have 
told you, and talk to Mr. Blane.” 

“He is here?” 

“T brought him with me.” 

Very well; we'll have him in here.” 

A minute later Blane entered the li- 
brary and greeted them. Sandley had 
met him before, for the detective held 
a high social position, and his work 
was as much for amusement as it was 
for profit. He ‘did not look at all like 
a criminologist; the casual observer 
might have put him down for a young 
man-about-town. He was thirty-five, 
of medium size, well dressed, and 
pleasant. 

“So we finally come together in a 
business way, Sandley,” Philip Blane 
said. “I have been given to understand 
that you do not believe you have an 
enemy lurking in ambush.” 

“| don’t—frankly.” 

“Suppose we consider for the mo 
ment that you have. Will you aid me?” 

“Certainly.” 


“Have you had any trouble of a 


serious nature with any individual in” 


the last year or so?” 
Not the slightest. 
No financial deals that might have 
aroused the spirit of envy or revenge?” 
“None. I have made no move in 
the market; have had no big losses and 
no big gains. The bulk of my estate 
is in securities, and there I leave it.” 
“Tl see. How about women?” 
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“There is only one woman,” Sandley 
replied. “I am engaged to Miss Regina 
Mallen, and we expect to be married 
in about four months.” 

“Um!” Philip Blane grunted. “I 
know the lady slightly; have met her 
several times. Were there any rivals?” 

“Several,” said Sandley, smiling, 

“Any in particular ?” 

“Again, several. But 1f you are en- 
tertaining the idea that one of my ri- 
vals may be trying to wreck me because 
I emerged from the contest victorious, 
you may as well drop it, Blane. My 
rivals are gentlemen of my own social 
set. I suppose that they were sorry to 
lose; but none of them is the sort to do 
such a thing as Marger intimated.” 

“As far as you know, your father left 
no enemy who might now be trying to 
square things with the son?” 

“Tam certain that he did not,” Sand- 
ley replied instantly. ‘‘My father in- 
herited his money and invested it se- 
curely and increased the family fortune. 
He was a student, a scholarly man— 
quiet, docile, given to study more than 
to anything else. He did not have a life 
of storm and stress in any meaning of 
the words.” 

“Tt does seem rather puzzling,” Philip 
Blane admitted. “But I am convinced 
that you have an enemy and that he is 
powerful. What his motive is, I do not 
know as yet, but I’ll.try to find him and 
show him the error of his ways.” 

“And T’ll help you all I can,” Sand- 
ley said; “but I honestly think that you 
are wasting your time. These recent 
troubles happened at the same time— 
that is all. Trouble never comes singly, 
somebody has said. Of course, I’ve had 
quite enough, and hope they are at an 
end.” 


Attorney Marger went away with De- 
tective Blane, and for a time Sandley 
walked around the gardens in the rear 
then went inside and 
He ordered a 


of the house, 
dressed to go to the city 
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closed car, and went to the gardens 
again to wait for it. Gregory Krale 
found him there. 

Krale was a man of Sandley’s set, a 
bit older, fully as wealthy, and eligible, 
according to mothers with marriageable 
daughters. While Krale and Sandley 
never had been warm friends, they 
found their acquaintance agreeable 
They belonged to the same clubs, were 
guests at the same affairs, and had many 
tastes in common. 

“Going out to the country club, Sand- 
ley?” Krale asked. “Thought I'd stop 
and see,” 

“Not to-day. 1am going to town.” 

“‘L understand that you have suffered 
a loss on your Texas ranch. Sorry to 
hear it.” 

“Who told you that?” 

“The boys were speaking of it at the 
club,” Krale replied. “I don’t know 
who started the story. They were speak- 
ing about the run of bad luck you have 
been having.” 

“Every man has it now and then,” 
Sandley replied. ‘It hasn’t worried me 
much.” 

“You'd better watch 
warned him. “It is bad 
rumors to get around that a man is hav 
ing ill luck. Some people will get the 
idea that he is marked for 
slaughter. You’d better grin whenever 
vou talk about it.” 

“T intend to, Krale.” 

“Let the general public get the idea 
that a man is frowned upon by bad 
luck, and they’il see in him nothing but a 
wreck and a failure thereafter.” 

“Why croak about it?’ Sandley 
asked. “A man would think that you 
were trying to sow the seed of failure 
in my mind. Great Scott! TI lost a 
yacht that was fully insured, a couple 
of polo ponies I miss very much, and a 
few head of cattle,” 

“Let us hope that it ends there,” said 
Krale. “Come along to the club with 
me 





Krale 


1"? 
OUT! 


mnedicine for 


financial 
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“Not to-day, thanks.” 

“And you'd better assure the’ future 
Mrs. Sandley that your ill fortune is 
only a temporary streak. I know Re- 
gina well, remember—knew her before 
you did, and would have won her my- 
self if I could. TU still think she is one 
of the most splendid women in the 
world, Sandley, but that doesn’t make 
me blind to one smalt failing that she 


’ 





has.’ 

“And what is that?” Sandley asked. 
He did not take offense at Krale’s 
words, for it was the truth that Greg- 
ory Krale had known Regina Mallen 
long before Sandley had made her ac- 
quaintance. 

“She is a bit sttperstitious—inherits 
it from #hat grandfather of hers, I sup 
pose,” Krale replied. “Let a black cat 
cross her path, and she'll go back home 
and lock herself in her rooms.” 

“T’ve noticed that. But it only makes 
her the more adorable as far as I am 
concerned.” 

“Nevertheless, Sandley 
get the idea that you are 
of reverses, and Heaven 
what she may do.” 

“Do you think that she would break 
the engagement,” Sandley asked, smi! 
ing, “if she feared I was headed for thx 


rocks ?” 


you let her 
in for a run 
alone knows 


“T hope not. I want to see her happy, 
and know that she can be, with you 
Well—I must hurry along to the club 
See you to-morrow ?” 

ees.” 

“By!” 


Gregory Krale leit the garden, 


‘mounted his horse, and galloped down 


the highway toward the country club 
Sandley started toward the front 
where he knew the car would be wait 
ing, when the butler called to him 

“Telephone, sir,” he reported. ‘Gen 
tleman says that the call is very tm- 
portant.” 

















“Did he give his name?” Sandley 
asked. 

“Oh, yes, sir. It is Burt, sir, your 
man out at the hunting lodge.” 

Richard Sandley hurried into the 
house and went to the telephone. As he 
put out his hand to pick up the re- 
ceiver he seemed to feel a premonition. 

“itello!” he called. “That you, Burt? 
Anything the matter out there?” 

“Yes, this is Burt, sir. There—there 
has been a fire, sir—a bad fire.” 

“What?” 

‘The lodge is in ashes, sir.”’ 

“What's that, Burt?” Sandley cried. 

“It happened this morning, sir. I got 
up early and went to town to get some 
supplies. Dll swear that everything was 
all right then, sir. I built no fire, for I 
intended to give myself a treat and eat 
breakfast at the village restaurant. As 
| was coming back I saw the flames, sir. 
Half a dozen men were there already, 
but they were too Jate to do anything. 
The lodge burned to the ground, sir.” 

“Was anything saved?” It seemed 
to Sandley that some other man was 
asking the question, that he was a disin- 
terested spectator. 

‘Not a thing, sir,” Burt replied. ‘Not 
even your hunting trophies, sir, I—I 
am very sorry, of course, Mr. Sandley, 
but it was not my fault at all. And it 
all looks very mysterious to me, sir. 
I'd say the fire was set.” 

“Very well, Burt. Dll send somebody 
down there to make an investigation. 
You are to remain in the village until 
you hear from me again.” 

Ves, ee, 

[here was a thoughtful expression in 
Richard Sandley’s face as he turned 
away from the telephone. The hunting 
lodge, as it was called, was a magnifi- 
cent structure in the mountains on the 
shore of a lake, a building quite pre- 
tentious in its way. 

Sandley’s father had been in the habit 
of going there for months at a time to 


tudy. The loss was considerable, in 
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spite of the heavy insurance. What 
hurt Sandley most was the loss of valu- 
able books that had belonged to his fa- 
ther, which had been left in the lodge 
library, and some of the family records 
and portraits. 

Thinking that perhaps he did have 
an enemy lurking in ambush, although 
the thought seemed ridiculous, he de- 
cided it would be the wise thing to re 
main on guard continually. 

He went out upon the veranda again, 
saw that the car was waiting on the 
driveway, and started to cut across the 
lawn toward it. Beside a clump of 
brush in his path he saw a folded yel- 
low paper. It was unusual for such a 
thing to be there, so he stooped and 
picked it up. 

It was a letter, he saw at a glance, 
but the envelope was missing. Sandley 
unfolded the brilliant-yellow sheet and 
read the typewriting on it: 

If you are agreeable toward the enterprise 
regarding which you were sounded recently, 
kindly obey the following instructions. Be at 
the mouth of the alley behind the National 
Theater, in the city, Wednesday afternoon at 
two o'clock exactly. A well-dressed man, 
short, heavy set, with long black mustache, 
will stop there at that hour and light a cigar 
He will wear a red carnation in his button- 
hole. Brush against him and say, “I beg a 
million pardons!” He will reply, “Make it 
two millions and we'll call it square.” Fol- 
low him when he walks away and he will take 
you to a place where you will receive further 
instructions 

Sandley gasped in astonishment, read 
the note a second time, turned it over 
and inspected it closely, and then thrust 
it into his coat pocket. 

“Peculiar rot!” he told himself. “One 
of the servants, I suppose. Yes, one of 
the servants must have dropped it there. 
Wonder what it means? ‘Agreeable 
toward the enterprise, eh?’ Wonder if 
it has anything to do with my troubles ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders and went 
on toward the car, but gave a start of 
surprise when he notieed that the regu- 
lar chauffeur was not at the door 
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“Why are you driving?” he asked the 
man, who was his mechanic. ‘Where 
is Williams?” 

“He is ill, sir,” was the reply. “He 
has not been feeling well for several 
days, and this morning he went into the 
city to see a doctor.” 

“Um !" Sandley grunted. “Very well! 
Drive me into town, and to Miss Mal- 
len’s home first.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

The man touched his cap and closed 
the door of the car, then hurried to get 
behind the wheel. 

Sitting comfortably in a corner of the 
big car, Sandley took the peculiar yel 
low note out of his pocket and began 





inspecting It again 


CHAPTER I] 
eX POSURE 

Mallen that she was a spoiled daugh- 
ter of society—pretty, refined, accom 
plished superficially in music and art, 
very much used te having her own way, 
and very desirable to a man in the same 
position. 

Sandley had fallen deeply in love with 
her, and had conducted his wooing with 
such persistence and ardor that he had 
been successful. He adored her openly, 
vet he knew that she had a few minor 
faults, as any girl reared in the same 
environment might have had. Regina 
Mallen would have been highly indig 
nant, perhaps, had anybody called her 
narrow-minded or mentally weak in 
some respects, yet she was in that con- 


ig is enough to say of Miss Regina 


dition, 

Sandley entered her home, had him- 
self announced, and waited eagerly for 
her to appear. When 
the room, in the company of her mother, 
Sandley knew instantly that there was 
something wrong. Regina had been 
weeping, and had been unable to dis 
guise that fact with the aid of that 
which was on her dressing table. 


he did come into 
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She greeted him as though preoccu- 
pied, and sat down on the divan beside 
him. Her mother acted peculiarly, 
Sandley thought, and after grecting him 
left the room. Regina and Sandley 
found themselves alone for a private 
and confidential chat. 

“You do not look well,” Sandley said 
to the girl, glancing at her swiftly. 

He was astounded to see her lips 
tremble and the tears “start from her 
eyes. As a usual thing, Regina did not 
show emotion. 

“Tf there is any trouble—anything in 
the world that [ can do to help you——’ 
Sandley began again. 

“I—I have been fighting myself all 
morning, Dick,” she said in a quivering 
voice. “It has been a terrific battl— 
and it isn't finished yet.” 

“Fighting yourself?” 

“Yes. Ef ama weak, foolish woman, 
| suppose, but I do not seem to be able 
to help it. Perhaps that is because I 
never have wanted to help it before.” 

“May I know the cause of the trou 
ble, Regina? I’ve never heard you talk 
this way before.” 

“You-—you have been having a great 
deal of misfortune recently, haven’t you, 
Dick?” she asked, looking across the 
width of the big room instead of into 
his face. 

Sandley tried to laugh, but the effort 
was a poor one. “A few minor troubles 
that happened within a few days of one 
another,” he replied. 

“Your yacht, your cattle ranch, your 
roadster, the robbery of your rooms in 
town—Dick, it looks very bad! And 
your hunting lodge!” 

“My hunting lodge?” Sandley gasped 


now-—-yot 


“How, in Heaven’s name, do you know 
anything about the hunting lodge? | 
didn’t know about it myself until a mo 
ment before f left home, when my man, 
Burt, telephoned the news—and | have 
told nobody sa 

“That is what ts puzzling me, too, 
Dick,” Mallen answered, look- 


» > a 
Regina 














ing up at him again. “Some man tele- 
phoned a short time ago and insisted on 
talking tome. He said that it was very 
important and concerned you, and, natu- 
rally, I hurried to the telephone. He 
told me about the hunting lodge burn- 
ing ond remarked that it was another 
piece of bad luck for you. I—1I failed 
io recognize his voice, and he hung up 
and broke the connection without tell- 
ing me his name.” 

“I'd give a lot to know it!” Sandley 
exclaimed with a trace of anger in his 
“He seems to have had instant 
information. My man thinks that the 
fire was incendiary, and [ am beginning 
to think the same thing, though I 

-offed at the idea at first.” 

“And that is not all. I hay 
an anonymous letter that troubles me 
“May T see it?” he asked 
“Yes, Dick.” 

She had it ready, and handed it to 


voice. 


e received 


him. It was another yellow note, type 
itten and inclosed in a common, white 
envelope, upon which the name and ad 


dress had been printed with a pen. 
Sandley read the thing quickly. 


Miss Marten: We have nothing at all 
agai you, except that you are concerned 
in the fortunes of Richard Sandley You 
perhaps are aware that he has iffered 
everal misfortunes recently. He is to suffer 

A wise young lady would think 


many more. 
t least twice allying herself with a 
man marked for destruction. If you persist in 


remaining his friend and betrothed, you may 


before 


expect to have troubles of your own, as will 
every one who is associated with the man 
There was no signature. Richard 


Sandley felt his anger growing as he 


read, and when he had finished he 
looked up i kly to find Regina watch- 
ing him closely. Her lips were trem- 
bling again, and she seemed to be on 


tears. 

“You know that 1 you,” she 
said. “I have admired many men, but 
until you came along I did not take a 
deep interest in the affairs of any. I 
at once that you were the one I 
7D—ns 


the verge of 


love 


, 
knew 
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wanted. But I am such a little cow- 
ard, Dick. I want to stand by you, 
and I am almost afraid.” 

“My dear girl, never be afraid of an 
anonymous letter ot the person who 
would write one,” Sandley told her. 

“Tt is not that altogether, Dick. It 
is your bad _ luck, she replied. 
“When a person begins to have a run 
of bad luck it usually lasts.” 

“Nonsense!” Richard Sandley ex- 
claimed. “This noté proves that it is not 
bad luck at all, but that some unknown 
enemy of mine is working the mischief. 
I do not mind telling that 
it has been suspected a well- 
known private already 
working on the case. There is nothing 
to be afraid of, my dear. It is a crime 
to have you bothered with it.” 

“But it worries Dick,” she 
said. “low can [ help worrying and 
being 

“Tonoxé it 


thing,” he 


” 
too, 


you, Regina, 
and that 


detective is 


me so, 
anxious ?” 
, Regina. Try to forget the 
told her. “Get your 
mind fixed on something pleasant. 
We'll fight this out, and, of course, I'll 
take instant steps to see that you are 
well protected night and day.” 


entire 


“T want to be 
stand by you. I 
cowardice,” she 


true to Dick, to 
want to conquer my 
aid. “The 


would be to break the 


you, 


easiest 
thing, of course, 
engagement.” 

“If you wish to do that——” Sand- 
ley began, his heart heavy at the thought 
of it. 

“But I don’t want to do it, Dick!” she 
protested. “My love for you is deeper 
than that, you see. If you have to fight 
some enemy, I want to fight that enemy, 
too. 

‘Then we'll defeat him, 
is!” Sandley 


whoever he 
conviction. 
instant, 


declared with 
in his arms for an 


‘‘] must see 


He took her 
got up. 
“T'll have you well cared 
that 


. ’” 
to things, 
he continued. 


for, and in such a manner you'll 


not be annoyed at all. You must go 








ahead as though nothing at all had hap- 
pened ; keep all your engagements, and 
do not feel afraid. I don’t like to see 
the tears in your eyes, you know.” 

Out in the car again, and on his way 
to the club, Sandley felt the old fight- 
ing spirit dominating him, and was glad 
that it was so. What bothered him most 
was the fact that he could not guess at 
the identity of his hidden enemy, nor 
the motive for the enmity. He went 
over his past life carefully, especially 
the last few years of it, and couldn't 
remember a thing that might lead an- 
other person to take such elaborate 
steps to wreck him and his fortunes. 

At the club he got into communica- 
tion immediately with Philip Blane. 
When Blane reached his side Sandley 
told him all that he knew and showed 
him the two yellow notes. Blane prom- 
ised to take immediate steps to have 
Miss Mallen protected, and carried 
away with him the note that had been 
addressed to her. 

Then there was nothing more for 
Sandley to do, except hold a telephone 
conversation with Attorney Marger and 
tell him the new developments and ad- 
mit that Marger had been right. He did 
not care to go to the country club for 
a round of golf, as he had no desire to 
meet Gregory Krale and the others. 

After a time he realized what was 
troubling him. He didn’t care to sit 
idly on the side lines and let Detective 
Blane and others fight his battles. He 
wanted to get into the fight himself. 

Once more he made an effort to think 
what man could be his enemy, and was 
forced to give up the problem. Per- 
haps, he thought, it was a case of Rich- 
ard Sandley being made to suffer for 
the offense of somebody else. 

He took from his pocket again the 
yellow note he had found on his front 
lawn and perused it. Again he won- 
dered who could have dropped it on the 
grass near that clump of brush. It in- 


dicated that somebody close to him was 
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in league with his enemies, and Sand- 
ley did not like that thought. 

Then it flashed upon him that he 
could get into the fight himself, that 
here was the way open for him. He 
could keep the rendezvous mentioned in 
the note and see who met the man wear- 
ing the red carnation. The principal 
thing, as Sandley saw it, was to learn 
the identity of his enemy, so that the 
fight would be more fair and even. 

He ate luncheon at the club and then 
went to his rooms and dressed in a 
dark suit and put on a cap. Having 
made a mental note of what was on the 
yellow scrap, he slipped it into his 
pocket and started downtown. 

Five minutes before the hour men- 
tioned Sandley walked past the mouth 
of the alley behind the theater, crossed 
the street at the corner, and came back 
on the other side, watching carefully. 

He saw the man with the red car- 
nation finally, but did not see anybody 
else in the vicinity. He could tell that 
the man who wore the carnation was 
puzzled because nobody approached 
him. Then another idea came to Sand- 
ley. Why not play the game himself? 
He could play it for a time, at least, 
until discovery came, and possibly he 
could find out something of interest. 

He stepped briskly across the street 
and eyed the man who wore the red car- 
nation. Immediately that man began 
lighting a fresh cigar. Sandley brushed 
against him, said the words as the let- 
ter instructed, and received the proper 
answer. 

“Be on time after this,” growled the 
man who wore the carnation. “The big 
boss doesn’t care for men who aren't 
punctual.” 

Then he started up the street, and 
Sandley followed him at a distance, as 
instructed. After several blocks the 
man ahead turned off the main avenue 
and went along across street for a short 
distance, doubled back to the avenue 
again, slowed down as he approached a 
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taxicab stand, and indicated clearly that 
Sandley was to come nearer and over- 
hear his directions. 

As he walked past, Sandley heard 
his man give an address to a chauf- 
feur. He engaged a cab of his own 
and gave the same address, and told the 
driver to take plenty of time. He did 
not want to arrive ahead of the man 
with the carnation, 

The cab lurched through the busy 
streets and went toward the poorer sec- 
tion of the city. Sandley had known it 
well years before, but it had been some 
time since he had visited it. Here was 
a maze of cheap shops and cheap lodg- 
ing houses, corner resorts that liad been 
watched by the police in the old days, 
and some of which were still under sur 
veillance. 

tle left his cab at a and 
walked along the street toward the ad- 
dress. The locality looked innocent 
enough. Foreign children were play- 
ing, pushcart men were crying their 
wares, women were calling to one an- 
other from the windows, 

Sandley saw his man a short distance 
ahead. The other turned and saw him, 
raised his eyebrows, went up a flight 
of steps that led to the open front door 
of one of the old houses, and Sandley 
followed without the slightest hesita- 
tion. 

He found the fellow waiting for him 
just His only greeting was a 
grunt, and then he led the way toward 
the upper floor. Sandley, following at 
his heels, found his nostrils 
with a thousand unpleasant odors. The 
halls were narrow and dark, and the 
stairs rickety. 

On the second floor a gas jet was 
burning. They passed it and continued 
to the third floor. Here they walked the 
length of the hall and came to a stop 
before a door there. The man who 
wore the red carnation knocked pecul- 
iarly, and the door was opened. Sand- 
ley followed him inside. 


corner 


inside, 


assailed 
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“You'll wait here for a few minutes, 
until the big boss is ready to see you,” 
the man whe wore the carnation said. 

tle went to a door, knocked upon it, 
and was admitted to another room. 
Sandley observed that in some manner 
the hall door had been closed, and he 
did not doubt that it was locked. How- 
ever, he made no effori to ascertain. 
He imagined that his actions were be- 
ing watched from the other room, and 
he endeavored to act in a _ natural 
manner. 

Holding his cap in his hands, he 
walked once around the room like any 
man interested in his new surroundings, 
and then sat down to wait. The room 
was small and dark and poorly fur- 
nished. It did not look like the head- 
quarters of a man powerful enough to 
be a formidable enemy. 

Sandley caught himself thinking that 
perhaps he was on the wrong trail, that 
the yellow note he had found had noth- 
ing to dé with his unknown foe. And 
then he remembered that the anonymous 
note to Regina had been written on the 
same sort of paper. 

He would have to be very cautious, 
he knew. He would have to be guarded 
in his speech and actions. The slight- 
est wrong move, and his attempt to fight 
his own battles would end in disaster. 

The door opened, and the man with 
the carnation carie back into the room. 

“You are to go inside,” he said. “The 
big boss will talk to you. Mind your 
business, now!” 

Sandley got up and walked across the 
room, went through the door, and found 
himself in another and larger room in 
which he could scarcely see the furni- 
ture. If there were windows, they had 
been fitted with shades that were opaque 
or nearly so, 

The door closed behind him, and half 
the little light in the room was gone. 
Yhere was a moment of silence, then a 
bright shaft of light came from one cor- 
ner and bathed Sandley in its brilliance. 
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It blinded him, and he closed his eyes 
against its glare. 

The light was snapped off, and ap- 
peared in another corner, a dim light, 
over which he could see the masked 
face of a man. 

“Sit down in the chair at your right,” 
a deep voice commanded. 

“Yes, sir.’ Sandley adopted a re- 
spectful tone when he spoke, found the 
chair, and seated himself. He glanced 
toward the corner again. All he could 
see was two glittering eyes through sliis 
in the mask, and if he had hoped to 
make an identification, he was to fail. 

“What is your name?” 

Here was the first trap. Sandley 
cleared his throat. “Is it necessary to 
mention names ?” he asked. 

“T see that you are cautious—very 
good! I know your name, of course, 
Williams !” 

Sandley was glad that the room was 
in semidarkness, for his face might have 





betrayed what he felt. Williams! His 
chauffeur! So it had been Williams 
who had dropped the yellow note. And 


Williams was ill and had gone to the 
city to see a doctor, the mechanic had 
said. It was plain enough; the story 
of the illness was to cover the absence 
of Williams while he kept his rendez- 
vous. 

“So you want to come in with us, do 
you, Williams?” the man in the corner 
asked. ‘We have been looking up your 
record, and we think that you will make 
us a good man. You have skill in sev- 
eral lines, you are an excellent me- 
chanic, and you possess courage. How 
about your conscience ?” 

“T don’t think I have one,” Sandley 
replied. 

“Very good; a conscience is a nui- 
sance at times. Are you sure that you 
understand everything? Did my man 
who approached you and sounded you 
explain everything?” 

“I'd rather get it here, right at head- 
quarters, sir,” Williams said. 
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“Another proof that you are cautious. 
I'll give you the explanation you wish, 
Williams, for I think that you are com- 
ing in with us. If you don’t, the knowl- 
edge will be of no avail. If you were 
to lead the police here, they would find 
nothing. This is only a temporary 
headquarters, you understand. It is 
changed half a dozen times a month.” 

“T understand, sir,” said Sandley. 
“If I don’t come in with you, I'll for- 
get everything.” 

“By so doing you'll probably live 
longer,” said the man in the corner. 
“Did you ever read history? Did you 
ever relish the romance of early days, 
when life was much more worth the liv- 
ing than it is now?” 

“T’ve read a great deal, sir.’ 

“Ever hear of the bravos? They 
were gentlemen who lived by their wits 
and their courage. A nobleman who 
had an enemy he wished out of the way 
went to a bravo and paid him so much 
to do the deed. If he wished a house 
burned or a man’s character destroyed, 
he hired the bravos to do it instead of 
taking the trouble himself.” 

“T understand,” said Sandley. 

“Our organization is nothing more or 
less than an organization of modern 
bravos. In fact, we call ourselves ‘The 
Bravos.’ Only we cannot work as 
openly as the boys did in the old days. 
The police to-day are very inconsiderate 
at times.” 

“They are, sir.” 

“Men who want to have other men 
annoyed or destroyed get in touch with 
me and our organization does the work 
for a fee. It goes without saying that 
the fee is huge. From what I have 
heard, Williams, I can use you. Do 
you really want to come in with us?” 

“What arrangements could be 
made?” Sandley asked. 

“Still cautious? However, I do not 
blame you. If you come in, you'll be 
expected to obey orders without ques- 
tion. Take a case we are handling at 














the present time, for instance. It is that 
of your employer, Richard Sandley. I 
am going to speak freely to you because 
you can cause us no harm. We are 
thoroughly protected, I assure you.” 

“But how can that be?’ Sandley 
asked. 

“For instance, could you identify me 
ten minutes from now? Of course not. 
[Every member is supplied with an alibi 
constantly. We have a hundred schemes 
for protecting ourselves. So do not let 
the fear of detection bother you.” 

“And what about Mr. Sandley ?”’ 

“We have orders from a client to 
wreck him, if possible, financially. We 
have already annoyed him, as perhaps 
His yacht was burned, his 
tock on hi 


you know. 
polo ponies poisoned, his 
Texas cattle ranch done away with, and 
only early this morning his hunting 


lodge was fired.” 

“I’ve heard about those things,” 
Sandley said. He was glad that the 
man in the corner could not see his face 
clearly, for his blood was boiling at the 
matter-of-fact way in which this man 
spoke of the affair. “You mean some 
man is paying your organization to do 
those things to Mr. Sandley ?” 

“exactly. The Bravos do the work 
and they get excellent pay. Are you so 
much an admirer of your employer that 
you would not help us annoy him?” 

“Nothing to stop me, I guess,’”’ Sand- 

ley said. “What about wages?” 
“T can guarantee you at least twice 
what you are getting now per month, 
and there will be a handsome bonus 
whenever you succeed in carrying out 
given you. We handle a 
dozen cases at a time, of course.” 

“And will you put me to work right 
away on that?’ Sandley asked him. 

“You wish it?” 

“Maybe I'd like to get square for a 
few things.” Sandley spoke like a dis- 
gruntied employee, and he imagined 
that the man in the corner chuckled. 

“T understand. If you have a grudge 


tht orders 
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against your employer, it is all the bet- 
ter. You can do the work and work 
for him at the same time for a while— 
draw two salaries. Ilow does that suit 
you r" 

“Suits me,” Sandley said. 
the man that’s after Sandley ? 
want to get him bad.” 

“That is something you are not to 
know,” said the man in the corner. 
“That is something no man knows ex- 
cept myself. The clients deal with me 
alone. I guarantee them that protection 
and they pay well for it.” 

“Then you won't tell me?” Sandley 
asked, . 

“Certainly not! [t 1s none of your 
Well, do you want to join 


us, Williams? 


ua 


“Who is 
He must 


Pa 
business. 


“Tt looks good to me.” 

“TI warn you fhat we have a way of 
dealing with traitors.” 

“Don’t worry about my turning trai- 
tor,’ Sandley said. “If I go into this 
thing, I'll stick to the end; that is, as 


long as I get good pay.’ 


, 


Sandiey was wondering how it had 
happened that Williams had not kept 
the engagement at the rear of the thea- 
ier, and he thought it a bit of good for- 
tune that he had kept it himself. Here 
he was with a chance to get on the in- 
side, a chance to find out the identity 
of the man who wished him ruined. But 
he would have to play a careful game, 
he knew. 

The man in the corner was speaking 
again. “I suppose you have to hurry 
back to Sandley’s country place?” 

“Yes; I pretended that I had to come 
into the city to see a doctor.” 

“Very good. The man 
proached you before will give you or- 
ders and your pay. 
ably you'll not see me again for months 
to come; but the moment you have to 
leave Sandley’s employ we'll have some- 
thing else for you to do.” 

“Then there are no orders now, sir?” 
Sandley asked. 


who ap- 


Prob- 


carry you 
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“None at present. You'll probably 
be given some to-morrow by the man I 
mentioned, Forget this place and me as 
soon as you leave. I had thought that 
our friend would be here this afternoon 
while you were present, but probably 
he has been detained.” 

“Our friend?” 

“The man who first approached you, 
I mean.” 

“Oh!” said Sandley. It came to him 
that if he went away now, knowing no 
more, it would avail him nothing. This 
unknown go-between would see Wil- 
liams, and Williams would explain that 
he had not kept the rendezvous. Then 
The Bravos would be on their guard, 
knowing that the wrong man had been 
let into the secret, and if they ceased 
their activities, Sandley never would 
know the name of the man who had 
sought to wreck him. 

“I'd like to get to work right away, 
sir,” Sandley said. “If Mr. Sandley is 
the man you're after, you can’t give me 
orders too soon to suit me.” 

“You don’t like him particularly, is 
that it?” asked the masked man. 

“Maybe I’ve got a few old scores to 
settle with him,” Sandley replied. 

“And possibly you'll have the chance 
to settle them,” came the reply. “We 
are being well paid to persecute Sand- 
ley, and we are going to give our client 
his money’s worth. What has happened 
already to Richard Sandley is nothing 
compared to what is going to happen.” 

Sandley started to speak again, to 
make a last effort to find out something 
before being dismissed; but there came 
a peculiar knock at the door. The 
masked man raised his head suddenly, 
as though listening. The knock was re- 
peated. 

“Remain where you are,” he directed 
Sandley. 

The light in the corner was extin- 
guished and the room was in darkness. 
There was a soft click, and the door 
flew open. Another man entered the 
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room, but it was still so dark that Sand- 
ley could not see his face. 

“T couldn’t get here before, boss,” the 
newcomer reported. “That business 
kept me a lot longer than I thought. 
Did Williams get here all right?” 

“Yes, he is here. I’ve been talking to 
him and telling him that you would give 
him his orders and pay and watch how 
he handles himself.” 

Once more that brilliant shaft of light 
came from the corner and struck Sand- 
ley. The newcomer gasped, then swore. 


, 


“Williams?” he cried. “That man 
isn’t Williams, boss! That man_ is 
Richard Sandley himself !” 

CHAPTER III. 
A HELPLESS PRISONER. 
H's masquerade exposed, Richard 
Sandley sat for an instant as 


though stunned. Because of that bright 
shaft of light he could see nothing. He 
could not guess what his foes were do- 
ing ; and he knew that it was imperative 
that he make some move himself. He 
sprang to his feet, trying to shade his 
eyes from the glare with one arm. 

“Steady, Sandley! I’ve got you cov- 
ered.” 

The masked man in the corner was 
the one who spoke, and his voice was 
low and tense. Sandley did not doubt 
that he was menaced with a weapon of 
some sort and that this chief rogue of 
The Bravos would not hesitate to use 
it if he thought that the future of him- 
self and his organization was imperiled. 

“Sit down again!” came the com- 
mand. And Richard Sandley sat down, 
because there didn’t seem to be any- 
thing else ta do. The glare was still 
upon him, but now it was turned off, 
and an ordinary light appeared in the 
ceiling over his head. He blinked his 
eyes and looked quickly at the new- 
But again his hopes were 
The other man was also 


comer. 
broken. 
masked. 















“I knew you, Sandley, from the first,” 
said the man in the corner. “I intended 
to send you away and then clear out 
myself, so when you reported to the 
police they would find nothing here. We 
are not through with you yet, you see. 
But now we shall have to think of 
something else, something 
worse for you. I suppose your chauf- 
feur tried to double cross us ?” 

“He happened to drop the yellow 
note that was sent him, and J found it. 
I answered it in person, thinking I 
might discover something interesting.” 

“And have you?” 

“At least 1 have discovered that my 
chauffeur was ready to join my enemies. 
And | have been greatly interested in 
learning of The Bravos. I'll have a 
personal interest when you're brought to 
trial.” 

The man in the corner laughed 
loudly. ‘It will be a long time before 
we are brought to trial,” he replied 
“The few men who know of the exist- 
ence of The Bravos are careful not to 
speak of it. As far as you are con- 
if you were given your freedom 
this moment, you could not harm us. 
If you told such a wild story, people 


possibly 


would call you insane. If an investiga 
tion were made, nothing could be 
learned. Give me credit for being pre- 
pared against emergencies.” 

“Do you realize what you are do 
ing?” Sandley thundered. “For pay 
you wreck a man!” 

“Because some other person pays the 
price,’ came the reply. “No man is 
wrecked, then, unless he has some en- 
emy eager to have him wrecked.” 

‘You do it for a price,” Sandley said. 
‘There is nothing personal in it?” 

“Certainly not, my dear Mr. Sandley 
So far as I know, you are an estimable 
gentleman I would be proud to call my 
friend. And, so far as you know, pos- 
ibly you do meet me on the basis of 
friendship every day or so.” 

“You work for pay, then,” Sandley 
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said. “I am rich. Will you work for 
me ?” 

“Always open for engagements.” 

“Then name your price and I'll pay 
it!” Sandley cried. 

“What is the job?” 

“It will take you less than a minute. 
Give me the name of the man who is 
fighting me from the dark.” 

“Oh, my dear sir! Turn against a 
client? We couldn’t do that. Ina way, 
we strive to be honorable. I wouldn't 
think of telling you his name.” 

“It is money, nothing else, with you, 
you have said. lf I were to pay you, 
would you attack that man, too?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Yet you will not name him?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“Suppose | offer you a big sum?” 

‘No betrayal of clients, Mr. Sandley, 
for any amount. There is nothing to 
prevent us fighting him on your behalf, 
however, except that you'd have to take 
our word for it that we were injuring 
him. You might guess, of course, by 
ordering us to do certain things and 
then seeing upon what man our hands 
fall.” 

“And what do you intend doing 
now?” Sandley asked. ‘Are you going 
ahead with your work against me?” 

‘“Assuredly, unless our client orders 
otherwise.” 

“When I know the game?” Sandley 
asked. 

“That will not make the slightest dif- 
ference, Mr. Sandley. Warned as you 
are, we can do our work just the same. 
There are many ways in which we may 
strike at you.” 

“Do you realize that you are sitting 
there and telling me to my face that you 
are trying to ruin me because another 
nan pays you to do it?” 

“Ah, you have the gist of the mat- 
ter, Mr. Sandley !” 

“And do you think I shall stand idly 
by and let you do it?” 

“T am not worrying about you at all, 
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Mr, Sandley. “Since this has occurred, 
I shall be obliged to keep you prisoner 
here, of course, until I can communi- 
cate with our client. He may feel that 
he is in danger and wish to—er—put 
you where you will no longer be a 
menace.” 

“You mean you would have me mur- 
dered ?” Sandley gasped. 

“If our client paid the price—cer- 
tainly. One man, more or less, is noth- 
ing. There are many men in our or- 
ganization who would do it cheerfully 
for a thousand dollars.” 

Sandley could scarcely realize the 
reality of it. Less than two hundred 
feet away was a busy city street, filled 
with vehicles and pedestrians. There 
children were at play and women were 
discussing the affairs of humdrum, 
everyday existence. And here, in this 
dingy room, he was facing a situation 
almost beyond belief. 

It seemed ridiculous. It not 
natural. It savored of the theatrical. 
Yet he knew from the tone in which 
the man in the corner spoke that every- 
thing was as he had said. Here was a 
band of men who did as they were or- 
dered if a person paid the price, robbed, 
wrecked, even killed. 

He was quiet for a moment, consider- 
ing his predicament. He had 
here unarmed, and now he was at their 
mercy. What would they do with him? 
Could he hope to escape? And who 
hated him enough to pay for his ruin? 

“When you answered that yellow 
note you made yourself liable to cap- 
ture,” the man in the corner told Sand- 


Vas 


come 


ley. ‘And you had reason to believe 
that capture would mean something 
worse. You have only yourself to 


blame, Mr. Sandley.” 

“If this is a mercenary organization 
and nothing more, can I not buy my 
freedom?” Sandley asked. 

“T must communicate with our client 
first, and see what he wishes to do in 
the matter.” 
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“And in the meantime——” Sandley 
asked, 

“In the meantime you'll be kept a 
prisoner in this room.” 

Suddenly Sandley sat up straight in 
his chair and began laughing. The two 
men in the room looked at him in 
amazement. 

“You are bluffing!’ Sandley declared. 
“The whole thing is a bluff! Keep me 
a prisoner in this room, within two hun- 
dred feet of a busy street ?” 

“The easiest thing in the world,” said 
the man-in the corner. “If necessary, 
we can bind and gag you.” 

“And how long do you expect to play 
this game without getting caught ?” 

“It has been played for several years 
already, Mr. Sandley, and we are still 
at liberty. If I were to write my mem- 
virs, they would be highly interesting, I 
assure you. Many mysteries of the past 
few years would be explained.” 

“You have too much confidence in 
yourself and your organization,” Sand- 
ley sneered. “Take my own case, for 
instance. Unless you had me killed or 
my country place destroyed by fire, you 
have already done all the damage you 
can to me.” 

“My dear sir, we have already 
planned several things in your case, and 
I don’t mind relating them to you. We 
are even powerful enough to touch some 
of the securities you own and make 
them almost worthless. Then there are 
other ways.” 

“You convince me that this unknown 
enemy of mine is indeed a powerful 
man,” Sandley said. ‘Thank you. If 
he has money enough to pay you for 
doing all that, he is one of the first hun- 
dred men in the city financially.” 

“Possibly. But which one of the hun- 
dred, Mr. Sandley?” The man in the 
corner chuckled as he spoke. 

Sandley felt that he was gettting no- 
where. As a matter of fact, he merely 


had been making conversation while he 
tried to think of some way out of his 




















predicament ; and he could think of no 
way except to make a fight for it. 

The man in the corner had not 
changed his position. The other was 
standing before the door, his arms 
folded across his breast. He had taken 
no part at all in the conversation and 
seemed to be awaiting orders, 

“Then | cannot buy from you the 
name of my enemy?” Sandley asked. 

“You cannot.” 

“Can't I buy you off? If I pay the 
price, will you cease troubling me at the 
orders of this enemy of mine?” 

“I'd like to, but we must carry out 
our contract, you see. Put yourself in 
his place, Mr. Sandley. Would you 
want us to turn against you?” 

“Tell me this much—what is his ob- 
ject? Why is he trying to ruin me?” 

“I do not know for certain, and it is 
really none of my business. but I have 
an idea, of course.” 

“As far as I know, I haven’t an en- 
emy in the world,” Sandley said. 

“You have this one.” 

“And I can think of no reason for 
his enmity. I have done nothing to in- 
cur it.” 

“Pardon me, but you have,” the man 
in the corner said. “And let us not 
discuss it further, Mr. Sandley. You 
understand the situation, I am sure, be- 
ing a man of intelligence.” 

“Then you intend to hold me here 
until this enemy informs you what he 
wishes you to do?” 

“You have guessed it.” 

Sandley sprang from his chair and 
dove straight at the throat of the man 
in front of the door in an endeavor to 
tear the mask away. Then, if possible, 
he would break through into the other 
room and dash to the street. 

He found that he had pitted himself 
against a powerful antagonist. The 
inan before the door was a giant in size 
and his physical condition was excellent. 
Sandley found his arms gripped and 
thrust down at his sides, rendering him 
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helpless. The other man thrust him 
against the wall and held him there. 

“Violence is only foolish, Mr. Sand- 
ley,” said the man in the corner. “Even 
if you got into the other room, you 
would still be a long way from free- 
dom. Go back and sit down.” 

Sandley felt himself released, and the 
man returned to his position before the 
door. Stumbling a couple of paces 
away, Sandley rubbed at his sore arms. 
Some peculiar wrestling hold, he knew, 
had rendered him powerless for a time. 

This thing was commencing to get on 
his nerves. It was all so unreal, this 
matter-of-fact talk about unlawful acts. 
He couldn’t force himself to realize the 
reality of it. He felt like a rat in a trap, 
with mischievous boys poking sticks 
through the wires. 

Once more that peculiar knock came 
at the door. It was opened, and the 
man who wore the red carnation en- 
tered the room. 

“There's a fellow outside, boss, who 
says that he is Williams. He didn’t get 
to the theater in time, but saw the man 
with whom he had had dealings and 
followed him here.” 

“Show him in,” said the man in the 
corner. 

Richard Sandley stepped forward. 
So here was his chauffeur, the man he 
had trusted. He promised to ask Wil- 
liems a few questions. 

Williams stepped into the room, and 
the door closed behind him. The chauf- 
feur blinked and looked toward the 
masked man in the corner. Then he 
turned his head to take in the rest of 
the room and caught sight of Sandley. 

“You—Mr. Sandley ” he gasped. 

“Quite so!” Sandley said. “Quite so, 
you crook. If I never know another 
thing, I’d likesyou to answer just this: 
What did 1 ever do that you should 
want to join a gang who are trying to 
ruin me?” 

“I’m not talkin’,” Williams said, look- 


ing away 














“You traitorous cur!” gran said. 
“T am surprised that even these pro- 
fessional criminals have anything to do 
with a man of your stamp. I’ve treated 
you like a human being, given you pres- 
ents, and raised your wages, I’ve never 
spoken a harsh word to you, that I can 
remember, yet [ find you in league with 
my enemies.” 
The man in the corner cleared his 
throat and broke into the conversation. 
“Williams, how did this happen?” he 
demanded. 

“T was a little late gettin’ 
ter, sir. I couldn’t help it. I 
the other end of town, and there was a 
street-car jam— 

“T expect my 
things. Mr. 
note you carelessly dropped and came 
in your place. Do you know what that 
means, Williams? It means that he has 
learned some things abowt our work and 
that you were about to join us. If he 
escapes from here, you will have con- 
siderable trouble, although in reality you 
have not joined us yet.” 

“{—J couldn’t help it,” Williams 
“T don’t know how I came to drop that 


to the thea- 
was in 


men to avoid such 


Sandley found the yellow 


said. 


note. And [ couldn’t help being late.” 
“It has caused considerable annoy- 
ance,” said the man in the corner. 


“You will go. back into the other room, 
Williams, and remain there until I send 
for you,” 

The door opened—Sandley guessed 
that the man in the corner operated it 
with a button—and Williams 
went back into the other room. 

“You will remain here, Mr. Sandley, 
with this friend of mine to guard you,” 
the man in the continued. ‘J 
shall communicate-at once with our cli- 
ent and ascertain his wishes in the mat- 
ter. It shouldn’t take more than 
ten or fifteen minutes.” 

Sandley watched carefully. The dim 
light in the corner was snapped out, and 
all he could see a dark shadow 
that seemed to disappear in the wall. 


spring 


corner 


Was 
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He walked back and forth across the 
room for a time, and once he glanced at 
the man before the door and saw that 
now he held an automatic pistol ready 
for use. Sandley sat down and looked 

him deliberately. 

“You'd shoot me if | 
away?” he asked. 

“T’d advise you not to try it,” 
reply. 

“How 
with these 


tried to get 
was the 


long have you been associated 
fellows?” 


“{ do not feel like answering ques- 
tions, Mr. Sandley. 
“You'd do anything for money, I sup 


Sandley asked. 
“Almost anything. 
essary commodity for a man who likes 


pose?” 
Money is a nec- 


to live well.” 
Sandley lowered his voice when he 
spoke again. “If you were to help me 


out of this, I'd make it worth your 
while. I'd give you enough to get far 
away from here and live like a gentle 


man. 
“Tt would Saris ky. And T live like 


a gentleman now. This sort of work is 


more profitable than you think. Be 
sides, | wouldn’t betray my friends.” 
‘Then earn my money in another 
way. Tellme the name of the man who 
s fighting me 
“The fact of the matter is, I don’t 
know it, Mr. Sandley. No one know: 


but the big boss and a lieutenant of his; 
a sort of outside man whom we have 
never seen. I[t is much safer that way.’ 

“So I’ve got to fight the crowd! Very 
well. But don’t get it into your head 
that the battle is over.” 

“T rather think you are helpless. 

“Perhaps you'll think differently after 
a time.” 


” 


“It is very simple, Mr. Sandfey. The 
boss will communicate with the client 
and state the circumstances. If the cli- 


ent is afraid of exposure and wants you 
—er—removed, you'll be removed. If 
not, you'll be turned loose.” 

“And then——” 














“And then we will continue with our 
work. Why not? You wouldn’t know 
where we intended striking you next. 
Guard yourself and your possessions as 
you could, we’d get you. bit by bit 
your fortune is to be torn away; and 
our client will order us to stop only 
when a certain stage is reached.” 

“What more could you do to me, ex- 
cept chip away at my fortune or burn 
my country house ?” 

“Ruin your reputation so that your 
friends would ignore you. Make your 
name a by-word so that good women 
would shun you, and attack your fiancée 
until she would be afraid to have any- 
thing more to do with you.” 

“Beast !” 

‘Oh, it is merely a business proposi- 
tion with us, Mr. Sandley; but if you 
feel like calling somebody a beast, why 
not so name the man who pays us to 
do these things ?’” 

The light in the corner of the room 
was snapped on again. Sandley whirled 
around to find that the masked man was 
dnce more sitting beneath it. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE TRUTH. 

S4 NDLEY felt as he imagined a de- 

fendant on trial for his life would 
feel while waiting to hear the verdict of 
the jury. He wanted to say something, 
but could think of nothing to say. Pres- 
ently the masked man raised his head 
and spoke to the one by the door. 

“Bring Williams in,” he commanded. 

The door was opened and Williams 
entered. 

“Williams,” said the man in the cor- 
ner, “you have intimated that you have 
no love for Mr. Sandley. You were 
ready to join us, share our dangers and 
our pay. How do you feel about it 
now ?” 

“I’m here,” responded Williams, 

[f Mr. Sandler leaves, it will be with 
the knowledge that you are subject to 


’ 
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arrest; and undoubtedly he will report 
the entire affair to the police. It won't 
bother us, of course, for we'll be gone.” 

“But—what about me?’ Williams 
stammered. 

“If you still want to join us, you can 
do so, and at the same time make sure 
that Sandley won't tip you off to the 
police. There is a way.” 

“What is it?’ Williams wanted to 
know. 

“If you take it, you will be bound to 
us forever. If you do not, we shall 
have to deal with you, for you know 
too much to be allowed your liberty.” 

“I’m ready for your game, whatever 
it is,” Williams said. 

The man in the corner turned his 
head and looked squarely at Sandley. 

“I have communicated with our cli- 
ent,” he reported. “He is much alarmed 
at what has happened and is afraid to 
have you regain your liberty. I regret 
to have to say it, Mr. Sandley, but he 
desires your death.” 

“My death!” Sandley exclaimed. 

“He pays for it, of course. And that 
is where Williams will have his chance.” 

“What do you mean?” Williams 
cried. 

“Merely play the part of executioner 
on Mr. Sandley. It can be easily ar- 
ranged. You'll be well paid, and then 
we'll know that we can trust you.” 

“How ” Williams began. 

“Listen closely, please. We're going 
to get out of here before things get too 
warm. We'll simply bind and gag Mr. 
Sandley and leave him in this room, 
then we'll give you a loaded automatic, 
Williams, and leave you with him.” 

“And then ” Williams asked. 

“Fifteen minutes after we have left 
you will do your work. Nobody will 
pay the slightest attention to a shot in 
this neighborhood. In fact, I doubt if 
it could be heard as far as the hall. 
After you have done it, simply walk out 
of the building and return to the Sand- 
ley country place as if nothing had hap- 














pened. You will receive further orders 
from us there.” 

“And—and Mr. Sandley-——” 
liams asked. 

“Don’t worry about that. There will 
be no danger. His body will be found 
some time, I presume, and there will be 
a great deal of speculation regarding 
how he met his death, and perhaps a lit- 
“tle scandal. We have nothing to do 
with that. The affair ends, as far as 
we are concerned, when we leave this 
building.” 

The man in the corner spoke as 
though he had been instructing some 
minor clerk about filing papers, and 
with no more feeling in his voice. Wil- 
liams seemed to shiver, and stood back 
against the wall. ° 

“Understand, Williams, you will be 
protecting yourself,” the man in the cor- 
ner said. “A dead man will be unable 
to inform the police about you.” 

“I—I understand that, sir,” Williams 
said. 

“A single shot will do it, if you are 
careful. Just keep thinking that you 
are protecting yourself—something 
that every man has the right to do.” 

During this Richard 
Sandley had experienced a -variety of 
emotions. He was trying to tell him- 
self that it was real, that they were 
speaking of making him a victim, snuff- 
ing out his life to prevent discovery of 
their nefarious pursuits 

He had been watching Williams, too, 
and trying to read him;‘and he had de- 
cided that Williams was the type of man 
who, frightened because he might be 
sent to prison for a minor offense, 
would commit a greater one in an ef- 
fort to avoid it. 

It came to Sandley like a flash that 
his position was more perilous than he 
realized. He thought of the many splen 
did things he had expected to do dur- 
ing his lifetime; he thought of Regina 
and the happiness that awaited him 
there. Was he to lose all this, and life 


Wil- 


conversation 
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itself, because cold-blooded men calcu- 
lated that they would be safer with him 
out of the way? 

Anger caine to him then, blind anger 
that causes men to do things beyond 
their strength. As the man in the cor- 
ner finished speaking, Sandley sprang 
out ,of his chair and him, 
knocking the automatic out of his hand 
before a shot could be fired. 

Sandley was putting up a better fight 
now than he had before. He struck his 
man like a whirlwind, kicked, wrestled, 
fought like a maniac. His onslaught 
caused the other to give way for a mo- 
ment, and Sandley was at the door. He 
found that there was no knob on this 
side of it, and realized that it slipped 
into the wall avhen operated. He had 
guessed that it was worked by a spring 
The man was upon him 


1 
+ 








sprang at 


in the corner. 
again. 

It all happened in a flash of 
Williams had remained standing against 
the like a man turned to stone. 
The man in the corner gave a cry of 
rage and darted the room. 
Sandley felt himself gripped from be- 
hind bent 
was clapped over his mouth and nos- 
ailed him. He 


time. 
wall 
across 


and backward. Something 
trils, a pungent odor a 
was seeing red now, and his breath came 
He realized that he 
ing unconscious. He tried to cry out, 
and could not. And then he slid to the 
floor, and darkness came. 

long he had been unconscious 
was a question. He heard voices as 
from a far distance, then he opened his 


in gasps. was grow- 


| low 


eyes and took in the cene. 
{ him to the chair, and 
the room seemed to 
The . + 


man in the 


They had boun 
everything else in 


be the same. 


corner 


sat beneath * dim 


other stood in front 





Williams was against 

**So—so— * Sandley began. 

“We have you!” said the man in the 
corner. “You put up a pretty fight for 


dley, and I regret 


a moment, Mr. Sai 














that it is necessary to have such a man 
removed; but business is business, you 


know.” 
The man in the corner chuckled like 
a fiend. The one before the door 


laughed softly. 

“All ready, Williams? 
the corner asked. 

“IT—I guess so.” 

“There can be no uncertainty, Wil- 
liams. If we leave you in this room, 
you know what we expect, and if you 
try to play us false, you know what will 
happen. We'll run you down if it takes 
ten years.” 

“[—I’ll do my part,” Williams said. 

“Very good. And we'll communicate 
with you later at the country place. 
There'll be plenty of money for you and 
plenty of work in the future. You see, 
we'll know that you’re a man of nerve 
and can carry out orders.- What are 
you to do, now?” 

“Wait for fifteen minutes after you 
go.” 

“That is correct. And be sure that 
you wait that long, Have you a watch?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And at the end of fifteen minutes, 
Williams ?” 

“I—I'll do it. Then I'll leave the 
building and go back to the country 
place.” 

“Correct, Williams. We'll gag Sand- 
ley before we leave, so he won’t make 
a noise and disturb you. You don’t 
want to listen to him talk, do you ?”’ 

“No; gag him.” 

The man in the corner motioned to 
the one before the door. Sandley saw 
him approach with a gag. He could not 
resist. They had bound him so that he 
could scarcely move. 

“You beasts!” he said. “Don’t think 
that you'll escape paying for this!” 

“We are not at all alarmed,” said the 
man in the corner. 

The gag was forced into position with 
little trouble. Sandley almost choked 
at first. All he could do now was to 


” 


the man in 
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glare at them, and that had no effect. 
He wondered why he didn’t feel more 
horror, more fright. His sense of emo- 
tion seemed to be numb, save for a dull 
anger that now he could not express. 

The man in the corner called Wil- 
liams to him. “Do you see this button 
in the wall?’ he asked. ‘After you are 
done, press this, and the door will slide 
open. Then you can walk through the 
other room, unlock the door there, and 
go into the hall. Here is the auto- 
matic.” 

He handed Williams the weapon and 
beckoned to the other man. Behind him 
an aperture yawned in the wall; they 
passed through, and the space was 
closed again. Richard Sandley, bound 
and helpless, sat in his chair. Across 
the room Williams stood against the 
wall, the automatic held in one hand and 
his watch in the other. 

Sandley found that his brain was ac- 
tive now. A host of visions seemed to 
crowd it. He remembered all the events 
of the day, his interview with Attorney 
Marger, with Detective Blane, with Re- 
gina Mallen. What would they think 
when his body was found in this build- 
ing, in this part of the city? Could 
Marger and Blane make the world be- 
lieve that he had been slain by his un- 
known enemy ? 

He struggled to get the gag out of 
his mouth, but found that it was im- 
possible. He looked across the room 
toward Williams, who held the auto- 
matic in one hand and his watch in the 
other, counting off the minutes, the sec- 
onds of life that Richard Sandley had 
left to him. 

It seemed to Sandley that it had been 
an hour since the masked men had left. 
The room was stifling, and the perspira- 
tion poured from his body. He felt that 
he was trembling. 

Then Williams snapped shut the case 
of his watch and returned it to his 
pocket. With the automatic held ready, 
he advanced toward Sandley, walking 
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swiftly and almost silently across the 
room. He bent forward and whispered, 
and Sandley could scarcely believe his 
ears. 

“Easy, sir! I had to wait the fifteen 
minutes to be sure that they had left 
the place.” 

He removed Sandley’s gag, and be- 
gan fumbling with the ropes that bound 
him to the chair. 

“What does this mean, Williams?’ 
Sandley asked. 

“Don’t speak aloud, please, sir. TI 
explain later, but just now the thing is 
to get you out of here. Relax, sir, so 
I can get these knots loose. Those dev- 
ils tied them tight.” 

A sigh of relief escaped Sandley. He 
did not pretend to understand all this, 
and he didn’t care at present. As Wil- 
liams had said, the principal thing now 
was to get out of the building, where 
it would be safe. 

The first knot slipped, and Williams 
began to unwind the rope. Then the 
door to the other room crashed open, 
and the two masked men rushed in. 

“So that is it?” cried the “big boss.” 
“Still faithful to your employer, are 
you, Williams? I had my doubts, and 
so I watched you. Didn’t have the nerve 
to do it, did you? Well, it simply means 
that we'll have to dispose of you, too.” 

Williams had given a cry of rage and 
darted back, then forward again, the 
automatic ready. ° 

“Back against the wall, and up with 
your hands!’ he commanded. ‘Make a 
move, and I’ll plug you! Your little 
game is over, gents.” 

There was a quick rush. Williams 
darted to one side, threw up the auto- 
matic, and pulled the trigger. Two ex- 
plosions rang out in the room; but nei- 
ther of the masked men fell. 

They stopped in their tracks, and the 
“big boss” spoke again. 

“No use, Williams,” he said. ‘“Noth- 
ing but blanks in that automatic I 
handed you. I half expected this, and 
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prepared against it, you see. Had you 
shown that you intended carrying out 
my orders, [’d have given you a more 
serviceable weapon. However, there 
are real cartridges in this!” 

As he finished speaking, an automatic 
appeared in his hand, and he stepped 
toward Williams. The voice he had 
been using, evidently disguised, took on 
a deeper tone. 

“Since you think so much of your em- 
ployer, you can die with him.” 

Terror shone in Williams’ face for an 
instant, then he ducked and sprang for- 
ward. A shot rang out, a bullet crashed 
into the wall, and Williams was upon 
his man. They crashed to the floor, 
fighting like demons, while the other 
hurled himself upon them. 

Sandley worked like a maniac, trying 
to free himself of the ropes that bound 
him. They gave a bit, but he knew he 
could not get them off in time to go to 
Williams’ aid. He was fighting against 
odds that were too great. 

Then Sandley heard a commotion in 
the hall, the crash of a door, and feet 
pounding across the floor in the other 
room. The two masked men sprang to 
their feet with cries of fear upon their 
lips. Williams, on his knees, grasped 
the arm of the man who had been try- 
ing to hold him, in time to jerk it down- 
ward and prevent a dead shot. 

Philip Biane was the first in the room, 
and behind him came half a dozen oth- 
ers. There was a moment of violence, 
dull blows, shrieks, and cries, and then 
the two masked men wore handcuffs. 
Williams was saying something to 
Blane, and Blane was hurrying across 
the room to Sandley. 

“Well, Sandley, we were in time,” 
Blane “We'll have those ropes off 
in a jiffy.” 

“How—how- 
ing. 

“Take it easy. I suppose you have 
been through an ordeal. I'll explain in 
a moment. But answer one question 


said. 





” Sandley was gasp- 














first: Did one of these men act as the 
head of this establishment ?” 

"Te, 

“Which one?” 

Sandley pointed him out. 

“You're sure of that?” Blane asked. 

“Yes, I’m sure. He told me he was 
the head of a gang called The Bravos.” 

“That’s the man we want. Steady, 
now! There! Get up and stretch your- 
self.” 

“But how———~” Sandley began again. 

“It’s all very simple, Sandley. I’ve 
been on the trail of The Bravos for 
some time. You see, we knew of the 
existence of the organization, but could 
find out nothing about it. When Mr. 
Marger consulted me about your mis 
fortunes, I decided right away that some 
one had hired The Bravos to do the 
work. Then Williams was approached 
by a fellow who talked and acted sus- 
piciously. Thinking somebody meant 
harm to you, he pretended to listen to 
him. Hetold Mr. Marger, not wishing 
to annoy you with it, and Marger told 
me, so I instructed Williams to go ahead 
with the case.” 

“I begin to 
aid. 

‘At the theater this afternoon | was 
watching with a couple of men. Wil- 
liams was to answer that letter, and we 
were to follow him and find out what 
we could. But you got ahead of us— 
and so we followed you instead. [ as- 
sumed that you had taken matters into 
your own hands, 

“T sent Williams in here later, and 
told him to play the game. We were 
ready and waiting, and when we heard 
the shots just now we thought it time 
to do our bit. We've got the head of 
The Bravos, Sandley. But I doubt 
whether we'll ever learn the name of 
the man who hired them to go after you. 
‘lowever, we may.” 

He turned to the two prisoners, took 
a couple of steps in their direction, and 


understand,” Sandley 
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spoke to the one Sandley had desig- 
nated. 

“It may interest you to know that we 
have picked up half a dozen of your men 
this afternoon,” he said. “And you 
would have had a sweet time getting out 
of this building. We were waiting for 
you. So you are the head of The bra- 
vos, are you? Now that your game is 
at an end, do you care to tell us ihe 
name of the man who hired you in the 
Sandley case?” 

The head of The Bravos made no an- 
swer. 

“You might as well,” said Blane. “I 
assure you that we have enough good 
evidence to send you and your gang 
up for life, if not to the electric chair. 
We've been gathering it for some time, 
and we have persuaded one of your 
men to talk a little.” 

A curse came from behind the mask. 
Philip Blane stepped forward and ex- 
tended his hand. 

“And now we'll take a look at that 
face of yours,” he added. “I am inter- 
ested in learning what sort of man 
would do such things for hire.” 

The chief of The Bravos drew back, 
but it availed him nothing. Blane’s 
hand went up, and the mask was torn 
away. Several gasps of surprise fol- 
lowed the act, but Sandley’s cry was 
the loudest. 

“Krale! You?” 

“Yes, itis Mr. Gregory Krale,” Blane 
said. “I suspected it, but was eager 
to have it proved. Mr. Krale formed 
The Bravos a few years ago for the 
purpose of dealing with the enemies he 
always was making. He had ample 
funds for the purpose, of course, anc 
he actually took on outside jobs through 
a lieutenant, whom we already have in 
custody. The game is ended, Krale. 
This means a life sentence for you.” 

“But why did you try to ruin me, 
Kraie?” Sandley cried. ‘What 
have I ever done you? Even this morn- 
ing you pretended to be my friend— 


wrong 
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wanted, me to go to the country club 
with you.” 

“That was to put you off guard,” said 
Blane, before Krale could answer. “He 
has been leading a double life for so 
long that he is adept at it.” 

“But why attack me?” Sandley asked 
again. 

“Because you had won the woman he 
wanted, Sandley,” Blane replied. ‘“He 
thought he could turn her against you 
by subjecting you to a run of bad luck, 
and he was prepared to go to any limit 
to keep you from marrying her. He 


was one of your close rivals, wasn’t 





-) 


he? 
“And even now he may triumph,” 
“When this comes out- 


Sandley said. 
and all the scandal—— 

“L doubt whether you will be men- 
tioned,” Blane said. “‘We have enough 
more than enough—without 
You can explain th 


evidence— 
dragging you in. 
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affair to Miss Mallen, of course, and 
quiet her fears as to your future. And 
now you'd better go to the club, get your 
own car, and let Williams drive you 
home. We'll attend to these bravos.” 

Sandley looked at Gregory Krale, and 
then turned away. He glanced at Wil 
liams, and extended his hand, which the 
chauffeur grasped. 

“Tt was hard lines, boss,” Williams 
said. “I hated to act like I was down on 
you, but it was And |] 
wouldn’t have got you into this if ! 
hadn’t been careless and dropped that 
Maybe you'd better fire 


necessary. 


vellow note. 
me.” 
“Instead, I'll 
a substantial increase in sal- 
“Come on, Wil- 
There is 


sentence you to a life 
job, with 
ary,” Sandley said. 
liams—let’s get out of here. 
only one thing I regret—old Marger 
will have the laugh on me. I[t’ll giv 


him a chance to say, ‘I told you so!” 


av tae 
BANDIT UNMASKED BY FIRE 


WHEN the mask he was wearing caught fire the man who held up fourteen 


crap shooters in New York recently tore the black cloth from his face and 
betrayed his identity to Max Sternberg, one of the players, so the latter claims. 
Michael Attora has been identified by Mr, Sternberg as the man with the mask, 


and has been arrested. 


lollars in 


With a confederate, it is alleged, Attora took forty-five hundred dollars 


1oke, compelled 


cash and jewelry from the dice throwers, and then, wishing to smoke, 


one of his victims to hold a lighted match to his 
the mask caught fire, and the crook exposed his face. 


cigarette. The match flared up, 
Although the match and 


the flaming mask gave the only light at the scene of the holdup Sternberg is posi 


tive that Attora was the unmasked bandit 
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SANITARIUM PLANNED FOR, DISABLED POLICE 


UNDS for the erection of a 
tains are being raised by the 
have contracted tubercul 


New 


Sis or 


anitarium 
York police department. 
? 


are otherwise disabled 


in the Catskill or Adirondack moun 
Policemen who 


by accide nt or disease 


will be sent, without expense to themselves, to the health-giving atmosphere of 


the mountains 


—when the sanitarium shall have 


been built. 


As incapacitated policemen receive only half pay while on sick leave, many 


c 1 - —- 
ot them are unable to afford adequate treatment. 
that the sanitarium is planned. 


of these men and hasten their recovery 


[t is to alleviate the suffering 
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éy Charles W.Tyler 


Author of the “‘Blue Jean Billy’’ Stories, etc. 





meg l’ was a war department form, 
stamped “Official Business,” 
t, § and postmarked ‘Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, June 


9, 1920.” It was addressed to the chief 
of police or marshal of the town of 
Friendship, New Hampshire. 

On the reverse side of the card, 
which was approximately four inches 
by nine, were two photographs of a sad- 
eyed, thin-faced, half hang-dog looking 
youth. The picture at the right was a 
full front; the one at the left a profile. 
\cross the first, in large letters, was a 
number. Above the photographs them- 
selves was printed in black-face type: 


$50 REWARD $50 
And below in smaller type: 
VIOLATED PAROLE from the United 
States Disciplinary Barracks, Fort Leaven- 


worth, Kansas, May 7th, 1920. CHARLES 


A, KNIGHT, No. 20178. 
Then came the photographs referred 
to, and below them again: 


DescriPTION: White; age, 19; 
feet 9 inches; weight, 138 pounds; eyes, 
hair, brown; occupation, farm hand 
ed at the United States Disciplinary 
Barracks, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, April 
28, 1919, from Fort Jay, N. Y., having been 
desertion and 


height, 5 
blue ; 


Rec i\ 


sentenced to four years for 
escape 
Paroled February 28, 1920, to Buffalo, 
N. Y. Declared Parole violator, May 19, 
1920 
17 28 10 
Finger-print Classification: —— - 


32 13 1M 
8D—ps 


$50 will be paid for his delivery to near- 
est military authorities, or telegraph com- 
mandant, U. S. Disciplinary Barracks, ort 
Leavenworth, Kansas, 


That was all. 

The pasteboard circular was but one 
of a vast flood that had flowed through 
the mails to many cities and to many 
‘emote villages. In the post office at 
Friendship it had been tossed on the 
littered top of the postmaster’s safe, 
which stood against the wall in the tiny 
lobby of the cramped postal quarters 

Apparently the official to whom it 
had been directed was in the habit of 
receiving circulars of the kind at fre- 
quent intervals, and, accordingly, it was 
of no great moment in his life. He had 
glanced at it; then scaled it in among a 
variegated assortment of dusty docu 
ments of semi-official importance which 
came to rest either on the walls of the 
post office, the broad and lengthy ex 
panse of window sill, or the strong box 
itself. 

Nearly every one who came into the 
post picked up the 
glanced at it; then tossed it asi 
a careless gesture that bespoke a famil 


circular, 


le with 


office 


iarity with like printed forms. 

Who Charles A. 
knew, and none gave the matter other 
than the merest passing consideration. 
The fact that a man had broken parole 
and was a fugitive from the military au- 
thorities was accepted as an incident 


Knight was no one 
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entirely outside the monotonous cycle 
of things in Friendship. 

Criminals in general, and fugitives in 
particular, occupied no place in the 
minds of Friendship folks, except as 
they read the Boston papers. They 
simply did not belong. Constable 
Alonzo Durgin would really have been 
at a loss when it came to arresting a 
man on a more serious charge than for 
drinking too much hard cider and con- 
sequently being in a state of overexu- 
berant hilarity. The cell which had been 
provided in the basement of the town 
hall was heavily dust-laden. 

When it became necessary to escort 
an unsteady but boisterous native som 
to the calaboose, Lon Durgin did it 
quietly, sorrowfully, the while he of- 
fered consolation and scolded the erring 
one mildly anent the error of his ways. 

Constable Durgin applied the same 
kindly code to those whose faces sulked 
at him from the circulars which came 
to hand from time to time. To him 
they were all just big bad boys sadly in 
need of a friend to counsel and advise. 
Always around their mouth he fancied 
he saw traces of a pout. 

“Young feller,” he was in the habit 
of addressing the card circular and the 
face thereon, “I’m sorry tew see ye in 
trouble; I’m sorry tew see ye come tew 
Friendship in disgrace. Ye done wrong 
not tew obey them as was over ye; ye 
done yeself a powerful bad turn runnin’ 
away from the punishment that was sot 
for ye.’ And Lon would shake his 
head and toss the accusing scrap of 
cardboard onto the safe outside the 
postmaster’s box-studded partition, or 
to the window sill, or, perhaps, tuck it 
beneath the seat of his rickety demo- 
crat, and at once forget it. 
the way of the constable of Friendship. 

It was not that Lon Durgin could not 
have found a use for the fifty dollars 
reward that was offered for the arrest 
of each of the luckless fugitives whose 
photographs made their appearance in 
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That was, 





the little town of the mountains of 
which he was peace officer ; even a single 
fifty would have been a godsend thai 
would have helped to lighten consider 
ably the load in an era of high cost. 
Lon Durgin was easy-going, which 
is tc say that by many he was looked 
on as a n’er-do-well. Times had been 
hard and something of their severity 
were reflected in the patches on Lon’: 
clothes, in his harnesses and wagon. 
Where was a large family of the Dur- 
gins, and they lived in a little weather- 
beaten hotise on a sandy road which 
stretched off through the scrub-growths 
north of Friendship toward the lake. 
Lon farmed a little, when he was not 
carrying the mail to and from the vil- 
lage of Portage, far down the Portland 
road. His with Uncle Sam 
netted him the sum of three hundred 
and ninety-nine dollars per annum foi 
this six-trip task a week. Concerning 
Lon’s salary as a constable, it ts 
ficient to say that the position was not 
one that any one looked at with envy. 
Durgin’s name had been re- 


contract 


suf- 


\lonzo 
‘orded in the annual report of the town 
of lriendship so long that he came to 
be looked upon as the sole and rightful 
heir to the star of authority. 

Lon’s hair was getting gray; each 
month found new places on the old 
wagon which required hay-wire re- 
pairs; the pair of blacks he drove 
drooped and always exhibited new and 
bony protuberances as the price of 
grain crawled higher; the seams in the 
mail driver’s face deepened as it be- 
came more leathery in appearance, and 
yet hardships and scrimping and sick- 
ness never drove away the whimsical 
smile that always hovered about the 
corners of his mouth. 

\nd then, with a suddenness 
was grimly disconcerting to the quiet, 
kindly-faced constable of Friendship, 
there came a moment when Lon Dur- 
gin found himself staring straight into 
f of Charles A. Knight. 


that 


1 


tne Tace 














The usual midday crowd had con- 
gregated at the little post office in the 
square to await that auspicious event 
which signified the fact that the mail 
had been sorted and was ready for de- 
livery—the snapping back of the two 
tiny hinged doors of the postmaster’s 
window. 

Lon, together with three old veterans 
of the town who never received any 
mail and mever expected any, was 
seated in the little bay of the window at 
the front of the post office lobby. As 
usual a somewhat heated argument was 
in progress, which embraced local poli- 
tics. Slowly the shuffling figures be- 
yond were slipping their mail from 
private boxes or receiving it through the 
little wicketed window, and then plod- 
ding out into the dust of Main Street. 

A youngster, fidgeting nervously in 
the waiting group by the window, 
caught the eye of the constable. 
man was a stranger to Friendship, and 
ina town of four hundred and seventy- 
five inhabitants the newcomer is prac- 
tically immediately carded, catalogued, 
and indexed. Lon Durgin watched, 
with a mild sort of interest, speculating 
who the other might be, and what he 
was doing in town—summer visiting or 
hired out. 

Even in those first moments when 
the eye of the old constable was exam- 
ining the youth up and down his five 
feet and nine inches, the youngster was 
gazing shiftily at the auction placards, 
the once-a-week moving picture pro- 
gram, the administrators’ notices; hi 
eye touched and lingered on a, picture 
squarely above the little window beyond 
which the face of the pleasant assistant 
postmistress peered out. for a long 
moment the youth stared at the photo- 
graph of the draft dodger ; then roamed 
on slowly across the gallery till it 
focused on a cardboard circular, tossed 
awry mid dust and a litter of papers on 
he top of the venerable safe close be 
‘ide him. 
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And all the time Lon Durgin was 
watching. He saw the little quiver 
which shook the boy’s frame; he saw 
the mouth twitch, the swiftly receding 
color and the tense white cloud which 
skimmed the brown face; he saw the 
jerky stiffening of the fingers and the 
sudden bulge of the knuckles as they 
loomed through the taut-drawn skin. 

Charles A. Knight, parole violator, 
was staring straight at the picture of 
himself, there in the isolated little vil- 
lage of Friendship far up in the White 
Mountains. 

He glanced about him like 
frightened animal of the forest. 
Durgin dropped his eyes and began 
picking at loose threads which straggled 
from a frayed patch at his knee; then 
slowly, from the corner of his eye he 
began studying the youth again. The 
man’s mouth was working nervously, 
and his fingers twitched spasmodftally. 
He stepped back and another took his 
place in the waiting line. 

Charley Knight breathed hard, sud 
denly driven to desperation by the dis- 


some 
Lon 


covery of the accusing circular—and 
he did want a few months’ freedom 


so terribly. He wondered how many 
of those who had seen the picture be- 
neath the boldly flaunted black face of 
the word “reward” would recognize 
him as the man wanted by the military 
authoritiess He cursed the telltale 
photograph; the description and the 
disgrace of the number which had 
labeled him at Leavenworth. His fin- 
gers itched to grab the thing there that 
would betray his presence in the com- 
munity, but he was afraid. His eyes 
swiftly searched the faces of those 
about him. He wondered who the con- 
stable or marshal was, little dreaming 
that the browned veteran of the hills 
who sat hunched less than a yard away 
had already checked the resemblance 
between the likeness on the card and 
the fugitive. 

With crafty, creeping fingers, Charles 














A. Knight slowly set about possessing 
himself of the circular, ever keeping his 
eyes searching, watchful lest his move- 
ments were observed. Slowly, surely 
he slipped the accusing cardboard be- 
neath his coat; then for the first time 
in several moments he breathed audibly 
and with a short gasp of relief. No one 
had observed his action, he felt sure. 

Charley Knight called for his em- 
ployers’ mail, and then slunk out. His 
eyes were smoldering with a strange 
sort of defiant exultance; at the corners 
of his mouth the faint lines of a boyish 
pout were sketched; he still carried the 
same hang-dog appearance which im- 
pressed one first in the photograph, 

The youth climbed into the waiting 
buggy before the variety store across 
the street and drove out of the village, 
absolutely certain that neither his little 
theft nor his face had been associated 
in any way with the government circu- 
lar calling for the arrest of Twenty, 
One Seventy-eight. 

When Lon Durgin left the post office, 
he was sober, thoughtful, his brow 
knitted in deep little furrows. He re- 
moved his hat and rumpled his thin 
gray hair by running his gnarled, 
chapped fingers through it meditatively. 
His eyes were set straight ahead. As 
usual he was greeted by the doorstep 
contingent, but the coarse cackle which 
pattered from the lips of. the town 
humorist, Seth Towle, or the loud 
twang of greeting which rumbled from 
the bearded Cy Perkins, found no lodg- 
ment in the ears of the constable of 
Friendship. 

“He’rd ye hu’ses run away on ye, 
Lon,” prattled Mr. Towle. “Must a 
got a tu’rble start. Didn’t calkerlate 
them ole nags had it in ’em. W’y’n’t ye 
try and sell ’em fer colts nowe they got 
up a reppertation ?” 

“Don’t ye believe ’im, Lon,” put in 
Mr. Perkins, “Secunt chi!’hood is all 
ails *em—just like Seth.” 


“Hain’t nouther!” flared the other. 
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“I ain’t sottin’ out tew git mar’ied goin’ 
on seventy like you, ye ole fool.” 

Whatever further remarks had been 
prepared for the appearance of Mr, 
Durgin were shelved in the momentary 
heat of words being indulged in by the 
two time-honored word warriors of 
I*riendship, 

Without his customary sturdy self- 
vindication the constable walked down 
Main Street toward the little white 
town hall beside the equally staid and 
tranquil church. In the basement of 
the town building he sat himself down 
on a box and settled his head in his 
hands. He had a problem to wrestle 
with, 

The young man who had sneaked the 
cardboard circular was, without a 
doubt, the original of the photograph 
reproduced there. The team he had 
driven off in was a rig that belonged 
to Dan Judkins, who owned the big 
stock farm up on the Prospect Moun- 
tain road. Evidently the youth had 
hired out there and now the question of 
what was the next best procedure arose, 
The fugitive had, in all probability, de- 
stroyed the circular, or would destroy it 
at the first opportunity. 

Lon Durgin didn’t even remember 
the name of the man whose picture had 
occupied so prominent a position on the 
bit of mail matter. If approached the 
youth would, of course, deny that he 
was wanted by the authorities or that 
he had taken the circular from the post 
Mr. Durgin didn’t exactly like 
the idea of arresting the youngster on 
suspicion, while the only other alter- 
native was write or wire the comman- 
dant of the disciplinary barracks at 
Fort Leavenworth. 

l.on filled his pipe slowly, applied a 
match to the tightly packed bow] of the 
corncob; then began puffing slowly but 
with the mechanical precision of a loco- 
motive on a grade. 

Then came the thought that, in his 
it was his duty to pro- 


office. 


official capacity, 
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ceed along certain well-defined lines 
just as soon as he could decide exactly 
what course to pursue. Secondly, his 
mind lingered on the fact that if he 
were tight in his suppositions, it meant 
fifty dollars to him. And fifty dollars 
was not a sum to be despised by a man 
the reward of whose labors 
government brought him in a monthly 
alary of thirty-three dollars and 
nty-five cents. 


for the 


ion Durgin’s eyes glistened. [Fifty 
dollars! There was interest on a note 
which was due the town of Friendship 
coming along shortly. The wife needed 
some new things. And there were the 
taxes that hadn’t been paid 3 The 

mstable arose, knocked the ashes from 
his pipe and proceeded up i 
the rear of the town hall. 

That night he drove 
road t 
Prospect Mountain. 

Hle passed the time of day with Dan 
fudkins; then made a ca 
about the new hired man 
worker, steady, willin’,” said 


man. “Come up from down 


slowly up the 


»ward the big farm on the side of 


ual inquiry 


a 


{ od 
+ “L 
stock 


the 
ome place three or four weeks 
Mother’s with They 
yonder in the little house [ built when 
the Swede I used to have got hitched. 
Brown’s his name, Ben Little 
and some kinds of farm work he 
‘t up on ‘em: but IJ 
was mightly lucky to git him, with hay- 
Danged help! Most 
of ’em ye git nowdays ain’t wu'th a 
whoop an’ all they want to work 1 
hours.’ 
“Milkin’ all 


Durgin 


‘8 
ClOW 


him. live 


Grown. 
like some on 


in’ comin’ along. 


inquired 


pe er Bs 
Yep. Ben's just finishe 


“Guess [ll go over an’ 


” 


say howdy to 


constable 


said the 


ce young be 1 tiie 
“That 


diplomatically, him sottin’ on 


the steps ?” 

that’s him. Go ahead; I 
got some yearlin’s up in the old Em- 
mons pasture I want to take a look at, 


“Yea-ah, 
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so I'll have to ask ye to excuse me, 
Lon.” 

“Sure, sure, Dan. 
ye. 


Don’t le’me keep 
I got to be goin’ back right away.” 
Before the little house which set back 
a little way from the road and almost 
behind the great white house of the 
Judkins farm the constable paused. 
“Evenin’,” he greeted the thin-faced 
youth, who had seemingly dropped onto 
the steps for a few minutes’ the 
while he waited the call to supper. 
“Hello!” 
briefly, eying the man before him with 
open displeasure. On the instant he 
had recognized the newcomer as one 
of those whom he had seen at the post 
Like a flash came the suspicion 
Could it 
him, or 


rest 


acknowledged the other 


office. 
that something was wrong. 
any 
had he observed him when he slipped 
the cit under his coat, and in- 
formed the local police? Was this man, 
this gray-headed, wrinkled old 
hawker the law’s representative ? 
Ber worried glance 
over his shoulder to where a bent fig- 
; moving back and forth between 
stove and table; then got quickly to his 
feet and moved toward the constable. 
His lean, brown fingers gripped the 
on Durgin’s coat. 
nt? 


be that one recognized 


ular 
jay- 


Grown shot a 


ire Wa 


lapel of 
“What 
The pale blue of Charles A. 
Knight alias Ben were those 
of a cornered animal—frightened, des- 
perate. 
‘‘Tist a talk with ye, son.” The eye: 
he constable, too, now were on that 

<1 d figure beyond preparing the 
evelfme meal. “Come sot with me till 


do you W 
eyes 


Brown 


yeh supper 1s read 

“Not here! Not here!” breathed the 
fugitive, crowding the officer away 
from the little house. Anything you 
may have to say to me is not for my 
mother. Come over here by the 

On the pole of a mowing machine the 
constable and the prisoner seated them- 
selves. The one thoughtful, 


SHO. 


somber, 
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possessed of a voice that sought to re- 
assure, to lighten the harshness of its 
task; the other gray, quivering, tensed 
like a cornered rat ready to face what- 
ever came defiantly. 

The old constable hunched himself 
over his knees, propping himself there 
with his elbows. His eyes were on the 
ground. Charley Knight half turned, 
watching the other intently, with a 
stolid, dogged expression, and a sulky 
pout at the mouth corners. 

“Are you a bull? A cop?” After a 
moment’s tense silence the youth flung 
the interrogation at the man beside him. 

Lon Durgin shook his head. 

“No,” he said quietly, “I—I’m jist 
the constable of Friendship.” 

The fugitive started sharply, half ris- 
ing from his seat on the pole of the 
mowing machine. 

“T th-h-ought so!” he cried. ‘Huh! 
A condemned old gumshoe - sleuth, 
Well, and what do you want of me, 
Jack?” 

“Ben,” said the quietly, 
“I’m goin’ tew call ye Ben jist as though 
| had a knowed ye since ye was knee 
high to a grasshopper. Ben, I was 
asottin’ down there in the pust office 
when ye slipped that photeygraph un- 
der yeh coat. JI have forgot the name 
that was on it, but I knowed the face 
the minute J sot eyes on ye. I—I dun- 
no jist how tew tell ye that it’s my 
duty tew arrest ye. Why, darn it, yew 
ain’t nothin’ but a boy, ye ain't so. I 
says, says I], when I fu’st seen ye pic 
tur’: ‘Jist a big boy thet needs some- 
body tew sort of lend ‘im a_ helpin’ 
hand—in—instead of shuttin’ ’im up in 





. +- ] 
constable 


jail.” Why, dang me, I got boys myself 
—boys growed up and married. I used 
to have tew tan ’em once in a while, 


and they used tew pout just like yew did 
pictur. 

wisht ] 
tew the pust office to-day. 


in the 
) dow n 
wisht 


en, | 


didn’t see ye 


Jon] 


1 wa’n’t the constable of Friendship.” 
mean you wouldn't squeal on 
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me so you could get the reward?” de- 
manded the youth, a sneer replacing the 
lines of the pout. 

Lon Durgin shook his head. 
Ben, not if there was a string of zerrers 
after that five from here to Hackney 
Barney. It hurts that 
any more trouble onto ye 


“Nope, 


much to heap 
an’—an’ yer 
mother.” 

Charley Knight suddenly leaned t 
ward the constable. 

‘You mean it? You believe I’m just 
out of luck and do need a helping hand ? 
You’d believe me if I told you why | 
skipped, why I broke parole? Aw, you 
wouldn't! You're trying to kid me! 
That soft stuff is all bull so you 
make the pinch without any trouble.” 

“T’d believe you, Ben,” the constable 


can 


said. “What made you try tew shirk 
the punishment that was sot for ye? 
Tell me. You ain’t no different from 


most boys, I guess. There’s good and 
bad in ‘em all. Mine wa’n’t never no 
angels. They got in trouble; they used 
tew lie some—they was jist boys. But 
they always come tew me in the end 
tew help ‘em. Ain’t that like yew feel 
—like tellin’ somebody the hull story?” 

The fugitive nodded, his mouth shut 


tight, his lips compressed. He stared 
back toward the little house next to 
the apple trees. After a little he began: 

“T ain’t ever been much _ good, 


Mr.——” 

“Jist call me, Lon,” put in the con- 
stable. “Us folks up here ain’t much 
on misterin’ one ‘nother.’ 

“I always was pretty wild. | 
with the wrong gang away back when 
I first went to work in a machine shop 
after my father died. I started out to 
make good; took up a correspondence 

electrical 


while; then I got sick oi 


got in 


course in 
stuck for a 


staying in nights and threw it up. That 


engineering and 


was about the first hundred dollars my 


mother spent on me. [ stole some stuff 
a couple times from a little store; then 
they sent me to Concord, more because 














I was in with a bad bunch than any- 
thing, I guess. 
“When I got out of there I wanted to 


go West and get rich quick. Mother 
gave me two hundred dollars. In six 


months I was strapped in Seattle and 
out of a job. I wrote home and mother 
came through as she has always done, 
She sent me a hundred and twenty-five 
and | came back—first class. 1 loafed 
off and on pretty near a year, living all 
the time with my mother and spending 
her money for good times, for clothes 
and everything, And pretty nearly 
every cent she gave me she had worked 
hard for. 

“She had a lot of faith in me 
all mothers has, I take it. Sometimes 
she cried a little, especially when I came 
home lit, but always when | promised 
to go straight and get a stead) 
keep away from saloons and the Depot 
Gang she’d smile and pat me on the 
shoulder, and say: ‘My boy, I know 
you'll come out all right. I’ve got an 
awful lot of faith in you, son.’ 

“I was always one of those guys who 

was going to do something big 
row. I had good jobs, but | 
seemed to be able to hold ’em. I wa: 
always just a n’er-do-well—that’s al 
When the war came I waited till I got 
drafted. I didn’t make good in the 
army any more than I did in anything 
{ was in wrong with everybody. 
i deserted. 
“{ guess I am like a Jot of other fel- 
It takes something more than 
ordinary to make ’em see what fools 
they have been, and how every wrong 
thing they ever done mighty near al- 
ways comes back on somebody they 
loved. With me it was my mother. It 
pretty near killed her when she learned 
that the boy she had always had so 
much faith in was serving out a four- 
year sentence at Leavenworth for 
desertion. 

‘She wasn’t very well, and what little 
she could do didn’t go a great way 


-like 


job and 


to-mor- 


never 
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things way up. And there I was—her 
only child—all she had to look to for 
help, nailed for a four-year stretch in 
the pen. 

“T thought of her days, and dreamed 
of her nights till it seemed as if I would 
go crazy. I got so I’d count the min- 
utes in an hour; then figure how many 
of those God-forsaken, dreary hours 
she’d got to wait for me. Oh, I made 
resolutions—for all the good they’d do 
her then. 

“After a while come a letter telling 
me to be brave, because I was still her 
boy, but she wasn’t feeling very good 
and—well, there just wasn’t any more 


money and she wasn’t able to get out 
and earn any more like she used to. 


\nd it all come flooding over me how 
comfortable she could have got along 
if she only had the money she had in- 
vested in me when I was big enough 
to have been giving her money instead 
1f her having to half support a quitter 
ike me. I can’t understand how I 
didn’t go and kill myself.” The young- 
ster laughed bitterly. He stared at the 
ground, at the same time clasping and 
inclasping his long, thin fingers with 
little jerky movements. Lon Durgin 
looked before him to a spot w here at 
frequent intervals a seamed and anx- 
ious face peered out toward them from 
the little house by the apple trees. 

After a time the boy went on: 

“I waited and watched .for my 
chance. When it come I made my get- 
away. I fede the the deck— 
anything to get back home. [ tell you 
[ wasn’t long beating it from Buffalo 
to Boston. I looked up an old pal, and 
he staked twenty dollars. | 
hunted in the papers for a job as a farm 
hand because I knew a little about 
farm work and at the same 
would get me out where the chances 
would be better that I wasn’t going to 
get picked up right off. 

“It cost me three dollars and ninety- 
five cents to get here. I sent the rest 


( 
i 


rods, 


me to 


time it 
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to mother and told her I’d been par- 
doned and had a job and wanted her 
to come right off. I was awful afraid 
they’d find her and trace me, but they 
didn’t somehow. We've been here 
about a month and a half now.” 

Charley Knight sighed. He did not 
raise his eyes. They were moist and 
he was ashamed. 

“The doc says she can’t last long. 
She’s up and around—just on her 
nerve; happy that she has got me again, 
and that she can have a little place up 
here in the mountains to putter around 
where Iam. I—I prayed to God more 
than one night, mister ; 

“Lon,” corrected the other soberly. 

“Lon,’’ repeated the youth obediently, 
“that I could be with her till—till the 
time come. It was all the show I had 
to try and give her a little sunshine and 
happiness, to make small payment on all 
that I owed her. And now it’s all up. 
Aw, but she knows. She ain’t said any- 
thing, but she suspects just the same 
that I wasn’t pardoned, that I beat it. 
I guess they are all like that. You can’t 
lie to ‘em without their knowing it. 
When have I got to go—Lon?” 

The constable of Friendship did not 
answer. 

“T feel better anyhow because I could 
tell some one,” the youth filled in the 
interval of silence. “A heap better. 
And it ain’t quite so bad now that it is 
all over, not half so bad as the dread 
that I would get caught be—before we 
said—good-by.” 

Lon Durgin was feeling for his trusty 
corncob. He found it at last, and 
crammed it full of tobacco; then lit it 
and began puffing slowly. 

The bent littke woman in the cottage 
came to the door. 

“Supper’s ready. Won't ask 
your friend to come in and have a bite, 
such as it is?” 

The constable got up slowly. He 
rapped the partly smoked tobacco from 
his pipe and turned toward the man 
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who was wanted by the commandant of 
the disciplinary barracks at Fort 
Leavenworth. For a long time he gazed 
straight into the eyes of the youth. The 
other returned the look without flinch- 
ing. 

After what seemed a long time the 
ofticer said: 

“Boy, I couldn’t very well do less 
than yeh ole mother. Somethin’ has 
been written about doin’ accordin’ to 
the light that is given ye to see. I been 
a constable here at Friendship a good 
while, and I allus aimed to do what 
was right. I ain’t up much on perlice 
methods and sech. I don’t know jist 
how what ye have been a tellin’ me 
would hit ’em down tew Bawst’n. | 
been readin’ that somewheres some on 
‘em has been tryin’ out what the papers 
says is a honor system. I read some 
stories about it, too.” 

The constable paused; then went on 
suddenly : 

‘My son, if I jist forgot that | was 
the constable of Friendship, and that 
yew was the boy I seen down tew the 
pust office lookin’ out at me from a 
pictur’ below where there was the word 
‘Reward’ would yew promise me to 
give ye’self up when yer work of love 
was done—when the mother who's 
loved ye through the up and downs of 
things smiled in the happiness yew 
made possible fer ’er in her last days, 
murmured her last farewell? Would 
yew? Not to me, I ain’t a-askin’ ye tew 
come then—jist go back and tell them 
the story like ye told it tew me. Go 
back and take yer punishment, and then 
come out into the world and be the man 
yer ole mother allus wanted yew to be. 
Would ye do it? Would ye—if I went 
back down into the village and left y« 
with yer mother? On ye honor?’ 

Tears were in the eyes of Charles A. 
Knight, fugitive from 
pout was gone; there was no sullenness 


justice. The 


now in the youngster’s face, no trace 
of the hang-dog look that had been seen 
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there some little time ago. His lip was “And I did have a pile of confidence 
trembling and he breathed in little jerky that the boy would play out his hand.” 


gasps. It was a long time before he Then the day came when Lon brought 
could speak. Suddenly he lifted his the mail to Portage and drove slowly 
head and held out his hand. home to Friendship. He stopped in 

“On my honor—Lon,” he said at the post office, as was his custom, 
brokenly. “I'll come to you.” and waited for the Boston mail to be 


“put up.” The little doors behind the 

Che little old woman in the cottage wicketed window clicked back and the 

hack of the big house at the Judkins daily group gathered to receive their 
ck farm, with a last, long look at letters and the papers. 


her boy and a smile on her lips, passed Lon waited till the room was empty 

away quietly on the twenty-fourth of before he approached the little window. 

\ugust. “Letter fer ye, Lon,” greeted the as- 
lhree days later she was laid at sistant postmistress. “Looks real oi- 

rest beside her husband in a cemetery, ficial.” 

grass-grown and marked with wild One glance at the envelope and the 

flowers that ranged at will above the old constable’s fingers began shaking. 


mown mounds, in the southern part He~tore the flap away nervously. 
of the State. Here it was, with tears in Within were two letters—one from 
his eyes and a wild agony in his heart, Charles A. Knight, and a note from the 


Charley Knight said his last good-by. ‘ommandant of the disciplinary bar- 

\ month passed; and half of another. racks at Fort Leavenworth, a note of 
No word came to the constable of commendation for having returned the 
iship. violator of parole to custody—and a 


|.on Durgin shook his head sadly. “I check for fifty dollars made payable to 
guess the honor system failed,” he told Lon Durgin, the constable of Friend- 
himself with almost daily regularity. ship. 
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OFFERED FREEDOM, CHOOSES PRISON 


ECLARING that he was of no use to himself or to any one else, Frank Kings- 
bury, a vagrant, declined the offer of freedom which Judge Waite of St. 
Paul, Minnesota, held out to him. Instead, he chose an indeterminate sentence 
in the State reformatory because, as he said, he might “learn something” there. 
Kingsbury refused to give his real name to the court authorities as he wished to 
shield his parents from the disgrace of his arrest. 
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EMBARRASSING SITUATION FOR PRISON AUTHORITIES 


W THERE to imprison Frank Sowders, a sixteen-year-old youth, recently con- 
vic ial of manslaughter, is an embarrassing problem to the authorities of 
Walla, Washington. By a decision of the State supreme court, Sowders, 

having been duly found guilty, must be imprisoned. He is so young that, under 

the State law, he cannot “be held in prison with adult offenders, and his crime is 
of so serious a nature that he cannot be sent to a reform school for boys. It may 
be necessary to build a seperate prison in which to lodge the youthful criminal. 
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Author of ‘*‘Who Slew William Drew?’’ ctc. 


NIMAL cleverness was one 
thing “Slimy’” Mead pos- 
sessed, not the cleverness of 
intellect but that of instinct, 
which had been sharpened by a life of 
continual danger. It was the native 
cleverness of an animal of the wilds; 
a sort of subconscious wisdom created 
and developed by a lifelong fight for 


survival against the bitterest of foes. 





In maintaining this ight for survival, 
Mead had demonstrated certain quali- 
ties which caused him to be nicknamed 
“Slimy” by those of the underworld, 
which goes to show that he was a man 
to | I 


members of the human race. 


ve avoided DY those who trusted 
Since that memorable evening when 
he had become convinced beyond a 
doubt that Drakker had so far forgot- 
ten the rules of the game as to double 
cross him, Stimy Mead had exerted his 
animal cleverness to its utmost. 
Drakker was a sort of secondary 
power in the local underworld, a hencl- 
man of an unknown and mysteriou 
man higher up whose word was law. 
Mead had transgressed none of the un- 





written regulations, yet Drakker had 
taken a dislike to him instantly. It was 
merely the case of two men hating eac! 
other at first sight. Love at first sight 
g, but hate at first sight i 


usually endures far 


may be stron 

er, and 

longer 
Drakker had been thrown near Mead 


through force of circumstance, and 


though Slimy Mead was a nobody com- 
pared to Drakker, yet the latter paid 
him the compliment of being annoyed 
in his presence. It was with pure ma 
liciousness, and for no other reason, 
that he had Mead “framed” and sent 
up for a term of six months on a charge 
of vagrancy. 
In the workhouse Slimy Mead, after 
night of deep thought, had proved to 
be a model prisoner, much to the sur- 
prise of the guards. He did the work 
assigned him, observed all the rules and 
regulations, turned his back and deaf 
ears on the talk of his fellow prisoners 
when they criticized the authorities, and 
in every way showed himself to be a 
man who wanted to reform and make 
something of himself after his release. 

Mead ate what food they gave him 
worked hard, and so kept in excellen 
physical condition. 
ahead—he had planned certain things. 
On the day of his release he went back 
to the city and obtained a job on the 
docks. There was more hard work, the 
hardest kind of labor, but Slimy Mead 
seemed to be satisfied and did not look 
for anything else. His old companions 
scoffed at him, but he did not even re 
sent it. Word was flashed through the 
underworld that Slimy Mead had turned 
white, and was a thing to be avoided 
with scorn thereafter. 

Now and then, Slimy Mead went to 
some of his old haunts to wander around 
seemingly without any particular object. 


He vas looking far 














He played a game of pool once in a 
while, for he had a few old friends re- 
maining. These were men who had an 
opinion that Slimy Mead was behaving 
himself for a short time to fool the 
police and make them believe that he 
clung to a life of vagrancy no longer. 
Some of them knew, too, that Mead 
had been “framed.” 

Once, in a pool hall of the cheaper 
sort, a man made a remark concerning 
Mead’s loss of nerve, and suggested that 
Mead would be preaching at the mission 
next. Mead merely smiled until the 

n’s taunts increased to such an ex- 
tent that he passed the deadly phrase 
which no man forgives. Slimy Mead 
grasped the other man by the shoulders, 
hurled him to the rear of the room, 
opened a door and hauled him out into 
the alley, and beat him until he was al- 
most unconscious, giving excellent ad- 
vice as he administered what he justly 
deserved. 

A patrolman, atiracted by the tumult, 
dashed to the scene, made an investiga- 
tion, arrested both men, and took them 
into court. There Slimy Mead got a 
surprise; he realized that his plans were 
commencing to work. 

“Your honor,” the patrolman told the 
judge, “I know this man Mead and have 
been watching him, He used to be no 
good, and recently served half a year 
for yagrancy. When he came out he 
got a job, hard work at the docks, and 
he’s kept it since. He works hard, your 
honor, and his old friends have turned 
inst him because he is trying to be 
nt and straight. 

\bout this trouble—Mead went into 
pool hall to play a game or two. 





| suppose the man gets lonesome at 


times. He works mighty hard, you see. 
[| ther fellow began to taunt him 
trying to be a decent man. | 


tand that Mead stood it for a 
long time, and then this fellow called 
a name ‘iead took him out into 

ey and beat him up.” 
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Things are allowed in most police 
courts that woul be ruled out of any 
other tribunal. The judge gave some 
attention to the patrolman’s testimony, 
despite the fact that a great deal of it 
was hearsay evidence. He refused to 
fine Mead, but warned him to remain 
away from such places and such per- 
sons in the future. He complimented 
Slimy Mead upon trying to do right, 
and he sent the other man to the work- 
house for thirty days. 

After that, of course, Slimy Mead 
found the entire district against him. 
But he did not seem to care for that. 
His plan was working. Already, he had 
the police thinking that he intended to 
do right. He had registered the fact 
that he had turned against the under- 
world—and if anything happened later 
the authorities would be of the opinion, 
he hoped, that the underworld was try- 
ing to “frame” him again, by way of 
revenge. 

Then he continued with his plans, 
which revolved around Drakker. He 
worked steadily at his job on the docks, 
bought some decent clothes, lived in a 
respectable boarding house near the 
water front, and gave every indication 
of trying to be a good citizen. 

He cultivated the patrolmen on the 
beat and became friendly with them. 
He spoke to them of his ambitions—he 
was going to be a dock foreman some 
day, and marry, and have a family, and 
live in a little flat. There was nothing 
in being a bum, he told them. 

But now and then, late at night, Mead 
went back to his old haunts, to slip like 
a shadow through the dark alleys and 
foul streets. He seldom entered any 
of the resorts, but he studied the dis 
trict well, though he had known it for 
years—and especially did he study the 
movements of Drakker. 

Slimy Mead was the sort of man who 
never forgets. In the workhouse he 
had determined to kill Drakker, and he 
still clung to that idea. But he wanted 
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to make sure that he would not be de- 
tected and forced to pay the penalty in 
the electric chair. He wanted to kill 
Drakker, and fasten the crime on “Bull” 
Harlon, Drakker’s right-hand man, and 
whose testimony had done much to send 
Slimy Mead to the workhouse for halt 
a year. 

Mead found that it was somewhat 
difficult to hear all the rumors of the un- 
derworld when he was considered out- 
side it. Men who used to speak to him 
freely before, refused to talk at all when 
he was near. They had noticed hi 
friendship with the police, and some 
even went so far as to accuse him of 
being a stool pigeon. But Slimy Mead 
kept at his work, listening to what was 
being said and, judging, with his native 
cleverness, the inner meanings of re 
marks that he heard now and then 

Then Slimy Mead started a rumor of 
his own, did it insidiously and cleverly. 
It spread through the underworld like 
a fire before a raging wind. It que 
tioned Bull Harlon’s loyalty to his chief 
—and then came the news that Drakker 
and Harlon had staged a bitter quarre! 

Slimy Mead smiled when he heard 
that. It was what he had hoped and 
expected. His plan was working, 


II. 


Two days after the quarrel, Drakker 
was in a certain pool hall gathering in- 
formation from the proprietor when 
Bull Harlon entered. Slimy Mead had 
been watching Harlon carefully, shad 
owing him like a detective, and he was 
close enough to see the scene and over- 
hear some of the words 

“Drakker,” Harlon said, “I've 
thinking over our little spat. | 
to convince you, Drakker, that you've 
got me wrong. I’ve got a notion that 
somebody has been framing this stuff 
up. I think that I can prove——” 

“You can’t prove anything to me, 
Harlon!” Drakker cried, turning upon 
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want 
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him with a snarl. “I wouldn’t trust you 
as far as from here to the back door. 
I’m done with you, Harlon—done! You 
might as well realize that now and keep 
away from me. Understand?” 

Dull Harlon’s face went livid with 
rage, and he stepped forward quickly. 

“Who are you to talk to me like 
that?” he cried. “I’m not a dog! You 
think that you’re the boss of the town, 
don't you? Well, you’re not my boss! 
You ain’t so much!” 

“That'll be alk from you!” Drakker 
aid in an ugly tone. “If you’re looking 


for trouble—— 

“If LT was, I wouldn’t come around 
you. You couldn’t trouble anybody!” 
Harion said meaningly. 

“L'il trouble you, if you don’t get out 
of here and stay out!’ Drakker de- 
clared. “I don’t want you around me— 
understand? You—stool pigeon!” 

It was the supreme insult as far as 
Bull Harlon was concerned. His face 
distorted with rage, he hurled himself 
toward Drakker. Half a dozen men 
prang between them and prevented the 
clash—Drakker’s men, all of them. 
They managed to force Bull Harlon out 
into the street and make him go away. 

“I'll get you for that!’ Harlon cried, 
shaking his fist at Drakker. “I'll ge 
you for that—and get you good!” 

Slimy Mead heard the threat, as did 
half a score other men, and he smiled 
and hurried away through the darkness. 
rom a convenient doorway he watched 
Harlon, still muttering threats, stagger 

+e 


along the street. Mead followed him 


at a distance. He 
tlarlon had access to a 1eap 
liquor, and he watched him enter the 
place, watched for more than two hours 
until Harlon staggered forth again and 
started through another dark alley. 
Then Slimy Mead crefit closer to his 
man. He took a blackjack from one 
of his pockets. Closer and closer to the 
staggering, brain-befuddled man _ he 
went. They came into a dark patch, 


knew where Bull 


tore of cl 

















and Slimy Mead darted forward sud- 
denly and struck. Harlon went down, 
unconscious, with scarcely a groan. 

Slimy Mead worked swiftly. He did 
not rob the unconscious man to any 
great extent, He did not turn his pock- 
ets out, tor he did not want Bull Harlon 
or anybody else to think that he had 
been assaulted for the purpose of rob- 
bery. 

Harlon wore a pair of large cuff but- 
tons that he had had made for him in 
a day of prosperity, and Mead took one 
of those. Harlon had an old knife 
with his name carved into the handle, 
and Slimy Mead took that. And then 
he hurried on through the dark alley. 
He had been tempted for a moment to 
lay Harlon then and there, but had held 
his hand. He had not forgotten Drak- 
ker. And he wanted Bull Harlon to go 

the electric chair. 

Hiding in a pile of empty packing 
cases, Mead watched and waited until 
he saw Harlon return to consciousness 
and stagger toward him down the alley. 
He felt certain that nobody had come 
across Harlon while he had been un- 
conscious, and he guessed that Harlon 
would think that some henchman of 
Drakker’s had struck him down at the 
orders of the boss. As he passed Mead 
he was still muttering threats. 

Slimy Mead followed him again. 
Harlon had a room on the second floor 
of a tumble-down building that faced 
the alley, and Mead saw that he went 
at once to his room. Nobody saw him 
go up the rickety stairs. In that sec- 
tion of the city people did not watch 
others. Every person had his or her 
own secrets, and so the comings and 
goings of others were unobserved and 


1 


lence respected, 

Mead watched until the lamp in Har- 

n’s room was lighted. Fifteen min- 

tiles later, he slipped up the rickety 
irs himself and peered through a 

Harlon was 


1 


ck in the door. 


rawled across the bed in drunken 
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stupor. Mead knew that he would re- 
main that way for several hours. He 
hesitated a moment, and then opened 
the door and slipped inside the room. 
tle blew out the light and retreated, 
making sure that he was not observed, 
for he did not want anybody to be able 
to testify later that the light had been 
burning, and hence Harlon must have 
been in his room, 

Back in the alley again, Slimy Mead 
hurried through it to the first street, 
traveled block after block until he was 
safely away from the district, and then 
boarded a surface car. About ten 
‘clock he reached the boarding house 
on the water front where he had hi 
room and took his meals. 

Mead approached the house slowly, 
like a man finishing an evening stroll be- 
fore retiring. Two men were sitting 
on the steps when he came up, and 
Mead stood there and talked with them 
for a few minutes. They were dock 
workers like himself, one of them be 
longing to his own gang. 

“Guess I'll turn in,” Mead said finally. 
“T’m tired to-night, and it certainly was 
a hard day. It'll be hot to-morrow, too, 
I think. Good night!” 

He entered the house and went up 
the stairs toward his room. On the sec- 
ond floor in the hall he met Mamie 
Riley, his landlady’s daughter, who had 
been showing a certain amount of in- 
terest in Slimy Mead for some time. 
Mead talked and laughed and joked 
with her for a time, acting like a man 
well pleased with life as he found it; a 
man with no dark thoughts or plans. 
Presently, her mother came through the 
hall and joined in the conversation. A 
few minutes later Mead went on to his 
room. 

He walked about it for a time, like 
a man undressing leisurely, and finally 
he snapped out the light. Sull fully 
dressed, Mead stretched himself on the 
bed to rest and think. His breathing 
and pulse seemed normal despite his 
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grim intentions. He had waited so long 
for the culmination of his plans, that 
now it seemed to him to be no more 
than an ordinary piece of work. 

He heard the clock in the hall down- 
stairs strike the hour of twelve. Mead 
rose from the bed slowly and carefully, 
so that the springs would not creak. He 
crept across the room to the nearest 
window and looked out. 

It was a dark night, and rain was 
threatening. Mead hoped that it would 
not rain, for he did not want wet clothes 
and muddy shoes. The alley below was 
in pitch darkness. There did not seem 
to be anybody in the street beyond. 

Slimy Mead had made all his arrange- 
ments. Near the window was a tele- 
phone pole, and no light from the dis- 
tant street struck upon it. He intended 
going down this pole to the floor of the 
alley. He had ascertained long before 
that he would have to pass no window 
on the floor below while going down. 
Mead flattered himself that he had con- 
sidered everything. 

He raised the window carefully. 
Two nights before he had greased the 
weight ropes, so that now the window 
made not the slightest noise. He 
reached out and grasped the pole, drew 
himself carefully through the window, 
and soon had his feet securely on the 
climbing irons, 

Then he reached back and lowered 
the window to within six inches of the 
bottom, so that, if a storm came up, the 
wind would not get into the room and 
possibly rattle the door. Mead did not 
want the landlady coming to his room 
and trying to waken him to tell him to 
close the window. 

Down the pole he went, stopping now 
and then to listen, and make certain that 
no light struck against him. When he 
reached the bottom he crouched against 
the rear wall of the building for some 
time, listening. Then he moved like a 


shadow toward the distant street. 
He took from his pocket a pair of 
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fine kid gloves, and drew them on. He 
had salvaged them from a trash can 
far uptown a couple of weeks before, 
knowing that they would be just what 
he wanted. Halfway to the street, he 
stopped at the rear of an old shed, and 
began scratching at the dirt there. He 
uncovered a stone, removed it, and 
from a tiny hole beneath it took a re- 
volver, loaded, orled, and ready for use. 

Mead had put the weapon there a 
week before. He had stolen it from a 
pawnshop while the proprietor was be- 
hind the partition inspecting a watch 
Mead had offered as security for a loan 
he did not need. The police would not 
be able to trace the revolver to him. 

He put the weapon under his left 
arm, poking the muzzle through a tear 
in his vest. Mead had made sure that 
there were no finger prints on the re- 
volver, for he always handled it with 
gloves after giving it a high polish. And 
he intended to throw away the gloves 
before returning home. 

Now he was at the end of the alley. 
There was nobody on the street, and 
Mead crossed it and slipped into the al- 
ley beyond. In this manner he traveled 
a distance of several blocks. Then he 
went down a street boldly, but made 
sure that he was far enough away so 
that any passer-by could not recognize 
him. 

He had some distance to go, and he 
did not care to take a car. Moreover, 
he did not want to reach his destination 
too early. Two o'clock would be time 
enough, he had decided. He had 
studied Drakker’s habits well 

Finally, he came to the district in 
which formerly he had lived and min- 
gled with those of the underworld. 
Slimy Mead was doubly cautious now, 


‘for he certainly did not want to be seen, 


and here a nocturnal pedestrian was 
subjected to the special attention of all 
others, since the majority were always 
alert to dodge the police. He made his 
way slowly through the dark alleys, went 

















into hiding now and then for a few min- 
utes, and gradually worked toward 
Drakker’s abiding place. 

Mead knew the place well. Drakker 
had a three-room flat on the second floor 
of a building, over a fruit store run by 
a Greek. He lived alone there, and had 
an old woman come in twice a week to 
clean the apartment. There was a nar 
row stairway in front, which Mead did 
not consider for a minute. There also 
was another manner of entran¢ 
Mead did consider. 

slimy Mead glanced at the cheap 
vatch he wore and ascertained that 1 
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ifteen minutes of two o'clock. 
uding in the darkness close to the 

ll of a building, he glanced up at the 

dows of Drakker’s flat. There was 
light showing. 

Mead made sure that nobody was in 
his immediate vicinity. Then he slipped 
along the wall and came to a door that 

pened upon a rickety back stairs in the 
ilding adjoining that in which Drak- 
er lived. Mead slipped up the narrow 

stairs noiselessly until he came to the 

ond floor. There he went through 
ie hall to the alley again, and came to 
ndow. He opened it quickly, glad 
that he made no sound. 

‘rom the window, Mead crawled out 
upon a ledge, and made his way along 
it in the darkness to another window, 
which was in the living room of Drak- 
ker’s suite. The window was locked, 
but Mead had expected that. 

lle took a glass cutter from his 
pocket, cut a small circle, put a rubber 

against the circle, and pulled it out 
vith a sudden snap. Now he could 
each his hand through and unlock the 
It took him some time to raise 
indow, though, for he did not want 

eak and possibly awaken Drak- 

d he was forced to reach in and 
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wn the shade inside to check 


dden draft. 


With the window open wide and the 
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awn down to the bottom of the 
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casement, Mead crouched for some time 
on the ledge in the darkness to watch 
and listen. There was not the slightest 
sound from the alley nor from inside 
the apartment. Mead hoped that Drak- 
ker would be there, asleep in his bed, 
for his plans might be ruined if Drakker 
was not. This was the night to do the 
deed, when Harlon’s threats were fresh 
n the ntinds of men. 

Mead slipped the glass cutter into his 
pocket again, determined to throw it 
iway on his road home. He crept 
through the window, and adjusted the 

hade anew after getting inside. Again 

he stopped to listen, but could hear noth- 
ing. He took an electric torch from 
his pocket and flashed it to observe the 
furniture in the room. He would throw 
the torch and glass cutter away later, 
aiter making sure they were free from 
finger marks. 

Stepping swiftly across the room, 
Mead came to another door and stopped 
there to listen again. Drakker’s heavy 
breathing reached his ears, and he 
grinned grimly in the darkness. His 
plans were working out well. 

Mead turned the knob of the door 
carefully, opened it a crack and listened, 
and then continued opening it, an inch 
at a time. Presently he stepped inside 
Drakker’s bedroom and closed the door 
behind him as carefully as he had 
opened it. He reached beneath his arm 
and took out the revolver, and held it 
in the ring of light, a gloved hand hold- 
tric torch to his left. 

or a moment he stood silent within 
six feet of the sleeping man. Then he 
took another step forward, and the elec- 
tric torch was flashed. A single glance 
showed Mead that the shades were 
drawn at all the windows. 

Drakker stirred in his sleep and pres 
ently opened his eyes to face a blinding 
glare. In alarm, he sat up quickly on 
the edge of the bed, scarcely realizing 
was happening. A voice came to 
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“Steady, Drakker! Sit still!” 

Drakker’s brain cleared, and he saw 
in the ring of light, a gloved hand hold- 
ing a glittering revolver. Drakker’s 
eyes bulged. 

“Wh-what——” he 

“Silence, Drakker !”’ 

“But—” 

“Whisper when you talk.” 

“Who is it?’ Drakker 
“What do you want?” 

He strained his eyes, but could make 
out nothing outside that bright circle 
of light. The revolver was menacing 
Drakker began to feel a certain amount 
of fear. 

“What do you want? And who 
you?” Drakker asxed again 


‘oe 





whispered. 


are 


“Lower your voice! Vm Slimv 
Mead!” 
“Well—what do you want here, 


Mead?” There fear in 
Drakker’s voice now. 

“I’ve come to take payment for 
time you lied and had me sent up for 
six months, Drakker!” Mead replied 

“But 1 didn’t——”’ 

“Don’t try to lie to me!’ Mead inter- 
rupted. “You did, and Bull Harlon 
did! And I’m going to fix the both of 
you.” 

“TY didn’t!” Drakker gasped. 
Harlon did—he’s been doing 
funny things recently ——” 

“Stow that, Drakker! I started thos« 
rumors about Harlon just so you'd stage 

with him. Harlon will be 
for what I'm going to do to 


Was genuine 


tne 


“Maybe 


some 


a scrap 
blamed 
night.” 
“And what—what will you do 
‘Kill you—what else?” 
The small of 
Drakker had, collapsed. 
the menacing revolver 


amount courage that 
He began t 
beg as he saw 
come ¢ loser. 

“Il always knew you 
Mead said cruelly. “I 
time to waste with 


were yell 
haven't much 
you, Drakker 


You've done a lot of things in the pa 
that call for sudden death.”’ 
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Drakker began to beg again and 
Slimy Mead felt his courage going. He 
thrust the revolver forward again—and 
fired. The bullet struck Drakker be- 
tween the eyes, and he fell back upon 
the bed. 

Mead dropped the revolver on the 
Hoor and bent forward. He made cer- 
tain that death had been instantaneous, 
rom a pocket he took the knife and 
cuff button he had taken from Bull Har- 
lon, and dropped them on the floor be- 
ide the bed. 

He shivered once at what he had 
done. Gut he had thought of it for 
so long that he did not seem to realize 
the his offense. He 
tinguished the torch and reached the 
other room quickly, and got out upon 
He left 


ong the ledge, 


enormity of ex- 


the window 
went entered the other 
building, and reached the alley without 


he ledge 
nf 


open, 


having been seen. He hoped that nobody 


had heard the shot 


Mead was cautious, for to be 


very 


een by anybody who knew him meant 
disaster. As he made his way through 
the alley he stripped off the gloves and 
threw them on a trash pile. He felt 


had made no mistake, that 
ved his plans exactly, and 
that they had been perfect. 

He was glad when he got out of the 
it was almost dawn when he 
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district 
approached the lodging house. He went 
the pole in the darkness, 
and the 
He tripped off hi 


and got into bed, 


ilently 


up 


crept into his room, lowered 


window noiselessly. 
clothe 


hanocht 
thougn 


But he did not sleep. He 


ver i again, and once more told 
himself that he had made no mistake. 
Harlon would be arrested almost imme- 
diately, and the evidence against him 


ould he 
Das 
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aressed as ut 
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overwhelming 

and Mead up and 
ual, looking over his clothes 
there was 


caine, got 


») make sure that 


caretully 
no eviden on them He glanced 
around the room, too. Before the win- 























dow was a trace of mud from the alley, 
and Mead removed it. 

Then he bathed his head well in cold 
watcr, especially his eyes, finished dress- 
ing, and went below for breakfast. 
During the meal, he chatted and joked 
with Mamie Riley as usual. He took 
his lunch bucket and started toward the 
dock, walking with half a dozen other 
workers he met. Mead flattered him- 
self that his appearance and poise were 
as usual, that there was nothing un- 
natural in his manner. Who could con- 
nect him with the death of Drakker ? 


IIT. 

Detective Peter Noggins sat in the 

room at headquarters that morning with 
his feet upon a desk, his coat hanging 
on the back of the chair. He held a 
piece of wood and a sharp knife in his 
hands, and he was busily engaged in 
making a small wood doll for the tiny 
ghter of the desk sergeant. 
That’s Noggins,” the sergeant was 
telling a new newspaper reporter, point- 
ing through the doorway. ‘Doesn't 
look much like a detective, does he? 
Just you wait, son. You’re probably 
telling yourself what some men have 
before—that Pete Noggins is no detec- 
tive, that he has been lucky, that he is 
an ordinary copper.” 

“Well——” the reporter began 

“lle shocked the chief when he first 
reported for duty, almost made him 
have a fit,” the desk sergeant continued. 
‘And in less than two months Noggins 
was on the homicide squad. There he 
sits, making a doll for my baby. Small, 
stoop-shouldered, thin—looks like an 
overworked bookkeeper, doesn’t he? 
He’s got brains, son—and some muscle. 
\nd used both recently. That’s 
Noggins—you keep your 
a vood story, 


dau 


he’s 


1 c 
tie Tamous 


eyes on him and you'll get 

ooner or later.” 

low does he work ?” 
“Don’t ask me. 

ner, can’t tell vou that. 
9D ps , 
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Merriwale, his part- 
After every- 
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body else has finiShed, Noggins just 
takes a leok around, uses his common 
sense, and brings in the right man.” 

Noggins, having shaped the wood doll 
to his own satisfaction, began painting 
the face with red and blue ink from the 
wells on the desk before him. 
interrupted by the sounding of a buzzer 
and the entrance of Detective Merri- 
wale simultaneously. 

Noggins got up and slipped into hi 
coat, and with Merriwale went to the 
chief’s room. 

“Homicide—I guess,” the chief said. 
“Drakker.” 

“Drakker?” Merriwale gasped. 

“Yes, One of the leaders of the un 
derworld. The old woman who cleans 
his rooms went there half an hour ago 
and found Drakker stretched across his 
bed, shot. That’s all I know.” 

Merriwale and Noggins hurried to 
the street and engaged the nearest taxi 
cab. As they drove toward the scene 
of the crime, Merriwale leaned 
against the cushions and puffed at a fat 
cigar. 

“T knew somebody would get that 
bird some day,” Merriwale © said 
“Crooks’ scrap, I suppose. What do 
you think of it, Noggins?” 

“T don’t know anything about it,” 
Noggins said, as if making an apology. 
“Well, can’t you speculate, man?” 

“Waste of time,” said Noggins. 

“Not for me, it isn’t,” Merriwale de 
clared. “This will startle the under- 
world some. Drakker was the lieuten- 
ant of an unknown man higher up 
Some sore may have done for 
him—or it may have been ordered by 
the big unknown bo When a thing 
like this happens, Noggins, it scares the 
underworld to death. man of 
them will rest easy until the thing is 
settled. Here we are, Noggins.” 

They got out of the taxicab, and Mer 
riwale paid the chauffeur and took his 
voucher, Then they plowed their way 
through a crowd that a couple of patrol- 
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men were trying in vain to scatter, and 
went up the narrow stairs. Another pa- 
trolman was on guard at the door there, 
and the frightened and weeping char- 
woman was sitting on the top step. 
Noggins regarded her thoughtfully for 
a moment, and Merriwale waited. He 
had learned to respect Noggins’ meth- 
ods. 

“You found him?” Noggins asked. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“How long you been working for 


him?” 
“T've been cleaning his rooms for a 
couple of years, sir. He was a kind 


and generous gentleman.” 

“Um!” Noggins grunted. “I never 
heard Drakker described that way be- 
fore. You wait until we come out. I 
may to talk to you again. Un- 
derstand 

“J—I'll wait, sir.” 

“You didn’t kill him, did you?” 

The old woman cried out in alarm 
and began weeping violently. 

“No, she didn’t kill him,” Noggins 
grunted to the smiling Merriwale, and 
they entered the apartment. 

A physician who had been called in 


Walil 


=) 


was waiting in the bedroom. 
“T have touched nothing, gentlemen,” 


I “T merely made sure that the 


he said. 
man was dead.” 

‘How long dead?” Noggins snapped 

“Several hours, I should say.” 
Just give me 
your card, in case you are needed later.” 

The physician did so, and departed. 
Noggins asked the patrolman to see that 
the and 
then he closed the door. Detective Pe 
ter Noggins and Detective Merriwale 
were now alone in the room 

Following his usual method, Noggins 
merely grunted and began surveying the 
He found where the pane 


“Very good—thanks. 


coroner’s office was notified, 


apartment, 


of glass had been cut, examined the 
ledge and the casement, and looked 


down at the alley below. 


Merriwale was more active. He in- 
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spected the dead man and noted that 
the shot had been fired at close range 
and that the bullet had pierced the fore- 
head. He picked up the revolver from 
the floor, handling it carefully to avoid 
destroying any finger prints that might 
be on it. He found the knife, and the 
cuff button. 

“Well, there’s nothing to it, 

Merriwale reported. ‘This is 
Harlon’s knife. His name is on 
the handle. This cuff button may be a 
clew, too. [ happen to know that Har- 
lon was Drakker’s right-hand man un- 
A few days ago’ they had 
a quarrel about something. And last 
night, so I heard, they almost came to 


Nog- 


> 
gins, 


Bull 


7 
til recently. 


blows, and Harlon went away swearing 
that he’d make Drakker pay for it. 
Well—the poor devil paid.” 

“You think, then, that 
it?” Peter Noggins asked, as a 
might ask a master. 

“Don’t you?” 

“T’ll admit that it looks like it,” said 
Detective Noggins. “I suppose you 
might as well report back to headquar- 
ters and have Harlon picked up. I'll 
wait here for the coroner.” 

Merriwale hurried away gladly, and 
Peter Noggins sat down in one corner 
of the room and glanced around again. 
Merriwale had left the revolver, knife, 
and cuff button with him. The coro- 
ner’s assistant arrived, and Noggins told 
him what he knew, and then hurried 
down the stairs and out upon the street 
again. The crowd had been scattered, 
yet the walks on both sides of the block 
It was quite a collec- 
criminals, but gave 
them scant attention. 

He returned to headquarters on a 
iI] Nogegins did not run to taxi 
cabs like Merriwale. When he got 
that Bull Harlon al- 
had been arrested, and was be- 
Noggins sat down. 

you the truth!” Harlon 
that told 


Harlon did 
student 


were thronged. 
Noggins 


55! 


tion of 


t1¢ 


ey car: 


there, he found 


ready 


ing interrogated. 
“T’m 
was persisting, in a voice 


tellin’ 




















plainly that he was badly frightened. 
“I drank a lot of stuff after leavin’ 
Drakker, and then started to go home 
and sleep it off. Somebody smashed me 
on the head as I was goin’ through 
the alley. I suppose Drakker had som« 

When I came back to 


body do that. 
I stretched out 


earth, | went on home. 
on my bed and went to sleep. And 
that’s all 1 know, gents, IJ had just 
voke up and was gettin’ off the bed 
when the cops came in and got me.” 

“Is this your knife?” Merriwale de- 
manded, taking it from Noggins and 
showing it to the nervous prisoner. 

‘Yes, that’s mine.” 

“And this is your cuff button, too, 
isn’t it? You’ve got the mate to it in 
one of your cuffs right now.” 

“Tt’s mine,” Harlon admitted 

“And these things were found within 
six feet of Drakker’s body, on the floor 
of the room where the murd¢r was 
done,” Merriwale said. “You must have 
been mighty careless, Harlon. A little 
too much liquor in you to be cautious, 
eh?” 

“T didn’t do it!” Harlon replied sul- 
lenly. 

“We'll send you to a cell and let you 
think it over,” Merriwale said, at a nod 
from the chief. 

They took Harlon away, and Peter 
Noggins got the revolver, knife and 
cuff button and left the office without 
a word to anybody. He went in search 
of the finger-print expert. Merriwale 
grinned at the chief as he disappeared. 

“This is a sad-blow for Noggins, 
chief,” he said. “Pete likes a case 
where there’s some sort of puzzle. This 
thing is so evident that he is pained.” 

“Looks simple to me,” the chief ad- 
mitted, lighting a cigar and leaning back 
in his chair. “Hate to see a man mur- 
dered, but with Drakker gone things 
will be quieter in that district. Drakker 
was too clever for the good health of 


the police.” 
Merriwale went into the detectives’ 
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room to wait for the appearance of 
Noggins. The latter had gone to the 
laboratory, and was standing by a win- 
dow looking down at the street while 
the expert did his work. Presently, he 
reported. 

“No prints on that revolver, Nog- 
gins,” he said. 

‘What's that? No prints at all?” 

“Only at the end of the muzzle and 
the bottom of the butt, where Merri 
wale and you handled it. That barrel 
would take prints easily, too. That 
gun has been handled carefully.” 

“Um!” Noggins grunted. “How 
about the knife?” 

“Harlon’s prints on it, 
Here’s his card. We mugged him a cou- 
ple of years ago when he got six months 
for burglary. And there are other 
prints, too.” 

“How about that cuff button?” Nog- 


4 ; 
Noggins. 


gins asked 

“Why, yes, there is a finger print on 
the surface of it, too. [From what I’ve 
heard, Harlon must have been full of 
bad liquor when he did it. Dropped 
the knife and cuff button, | suppose, in 
his hurry to get away. When crooks 
get to murderin’ each other, it’s a lot 
easier for the police,” 

“Um!” 
his mind was upon something else. 
“Professor,” he added, with some sar- 


’ . ' 
Noggins grunted as though 


casm, “step closer and lend me your 
ears. I would a few words with thee.” 

“Aw, bosh! Talk sense, man!” the 
finger-print expert complained. 


IV. 

Slimy Mead worked that day as usual, 
and the labor happened to be unusually 
hard. During the noon hour, when he 
was eating his lunch with the others on 
the shady side of the wharf, he thought 
of what had happened the night before, 
but tried to keep himself from dwelling 
on it too much. He kept reminding 
himself that his vengeance was secure 


eee 











—Drakker dead and Bull Harlon on his 
way to the electric chair for a crime 
which could never be traced to him. 

On his way home that evening, Mead 
purchased a newspaper, folded it care- 
fully, and put it into his coat pocket, as 
he had done every workday evening for 
months. He wanted to the 
tragedy, but he felt that he should deny 
himself the privilege for the time being. 
He did not want to do anything unusual, 
or make any move that would look sus- 
picious. 

At the boarding house, Mead went 
immediately to his room and tidied up 
Then he took the 


read of 


for the evening meal. 
newspaper from his pocket and read the 
account of the crime. Drakker had been 
found murdered, and Bull Harlon had 
been arrested. Every detail in the news- 
paper was exactly as Mead had antici- 
pated it would be. The knife and the 
cuff button were mentioned, and the pa- 
per said that Harlon had admitted they 
were his property. Harlon’s story was 
given space, too—and it looked like the 
poor falsehood of a desperate man. 
Mamie Riley met Mead on the stairs 
to the little front 
porch to rest and talk with the others 


as he started down 
until the bell rang for supper. 

“There was a man here looking for 
you to-day,” “He said that he 
might come back this evening.” 

“Who was he?’ Mead asked. 

“He didn’t give me his name—he was 
just an ordinary-looking man. But he 
asked a lot of questions.” 

“About me?” 

ht a 

“And what did he want to know?” 
Mead asked, with his heart hammering 
at his ribs. 

“He wanted to know how long you 
had been here, and if you ever were 
out late nights, and things like that. 


she said. 


l’m not sure, but | think that he was a 
policeman.” 

“T told you, Mamie, that I was sent 
up for vagrancy once. 


You know, the 
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police always watch a man for a time 
when he comes out, to make sure that 
he is being straight and decent. I’ve got 
a good job now, and I’m behaving my- 
self. So it’s all right!’ 

The girl’s eyes glistened, and she 
hurried on up the stairs. Mead looked 
after her. He even indulged in a flash 
of a dream concerning Mamie Riley. 
When this thing had passed safely, he 
might try to marry Mamie and settle 
down and have a home of his own. 

But he worried a great deal about 
what had told him. If the man 
who had called was connected with the 
police, why should he look up Mead at 
this juncture? It looked bad. 

gl ss fool!” Mead told himself. 
“They wouldn’t suspect me in a thou- 
[’m sure I didn’t make any 
mistake—and I’m sure that nobody saw 
Chey may ask me a few questions 
because [ had a row with Drakker once. 
But I don’t suppose they’ll even do that 
now, since they have Harlon!” 

He ate supper with the others, talking 
and laughing as usual, and then he went 
out on the little porch again and sat 
on the top step, engaging in the general 
conversation. The murder 
cussed among other thing: 
Mead had little to say about it. He 
acted as though he was not at all inter- 
ested in the affairs of those of the un- 
derworld, as though Drakker was noth 
ing but a man’s name, as far as he was 


she 


sand yeat 


me, 


was dis- 


but Slimy 


cone? rned. 


One by one, the others went away, 


and Mead sat on the step thinking it 
over. He told himself again that he 
had made no mistake, that the crime 


be traced to him. He had 
worn the gloves and so had left no fin 
ger prints behind. He had hidden the 
electric torch, the glass cutter, and even 


could not 


his blackjack, with which he had struck 
down Harlon in the alley. All he had 


to do, he told himself, was to be alert 
and maintain his innocence. 
A man approached on the other side 














of the street, and Mead looked across 
at him with interest, And then his heart 
began hammering at his ribs again. He 
recognized the man—Detective Peter 
Noggins of the homicide squad. 
Noggins looked across at him as he 
At the corner, the detec- 
Then 


Iked past. 
tive stopped and glanced back. 
ie retraced his steps. He stopped 

oss from Mead, and finally came di- 
‘ectly toward him. Slimy Mead wet his 
dry lips with his tongue and tried to 
fiecht down his nervousness. 

“You're Mead, aren’t vou?” Noggins 





ked, 

‘That’s my name, sir.” 

“I’m Detective Noggins, of headquar- 
“T know you by sight, sir.” 

“Il want to have a little talk with you 
lead. May we go up to your room?” 
“Why, certainly,” Mead said “Just 
you come with me, Mr. Noggit Been 
a hot day, hasn’t it?” 

Noggins grunted an assent. Mead led 
he way up the stairs and to the room, 
napping on the light there as they en- 
ered. He motioned Detective Noggins 
oa chair, and then he stepped across to 
pull down the shade at the all 
dow 

\t the window, he got another s 
There was a policeman in the alley, and 

vas looking up at Mead’s room. 

Mead pulled down the shade, fought 
a moment for courage and self-posses- 
and then turned toward Noggins 
with a smile on his lips. 

“What was it you wished to know, 
ir?” he asked. 

“Read about the Drakker murder ?” 

“"¥e6. sift.” 

“You knew Drakker, didn’t vou ?’ 

“Slightly, sir. When I first came to 


ey W in 


nock 


s1I0n 


wn I couldn’t get work, and I got in 
h that crowd down there. Then I 
months for vagrancy. When | 
came out of the workhouse, [ came 
down here and got a job and cut out all 


hard, 


co Pt 


4 ‘a 
e peopie I've been working 
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Mr. Noggins. You'll never get me for 
vagrancy again.” ee ee 

“Know Harlon?” Noggins asked. 

“Yes, ina way. He used to be one 
of the gang dewn there, and it was un- 
derstood that he worked for Drakker. 
T saw in the newspaper that Harlon was 
arrested for the murder.” 

“Yes,” said “We found 
Harlon’s knife and cuff button in the 
room, near Drakker’s body. The gun 
was there, too—but I suppose you read 
all about that.” 


’ 


Noggins. 


1 


,es fs 
“Did you ever think, Mead, that 
Drakker and Harlon had you sent up 
for vagrancy that time, because they 
didn’t like your manner toward them ?” 
Mead realized that this was danger- 
“Why, no, sir,” he said 

“T don’t think they'd have bothered with 
me to that extent. I didn’t amount to 
much then; even in that class of men.” 
“Counfound it, Mead, when you first 
‘ame out of the workhouse you told 


ous ground. 


several men that you believed Drakke1 
had sent you there.” 

“Tf—if I did, I’ve forgotten it, sir. 
I may have said such a thing. I wa 
pretty sore. Six months in the work- 
house ts enough to make any man feel 
miserable.” 

Noggins got up and walked to the 
alley window. He rolled up the shade 
and looked out. 

“T’ve been investigating the Drakker 
affair,” he said, without turning. 

“Does Harlon say that he did it?” 

“On the contrary, he declares that he 
did not,” said Peter Noggins. ‘Have 
you been with Harlon recently ?” 

“No, sir. I’ve seen him on the 
a couple of times, at 

“T was wondering whether you could 
help me,” Noggins said, turning from 
the window again. “Here is the knife 
we found in Drakker’s room.” 
it from his pocket. 
wrapped in a sheet of tissue paper, and 
carefully 


street 


a distance.” 


He took It was 


unrolled it and ex- 


\oggins 











tended it toward Mead. “Do you know 
whether that is Harlon’s ?” the detective 
asked. “His name is on it, of course, 
but I want to identify this knife, if I 
can,” 

“T never 
swered quickly. 

“Certain of that?” 

ees, Sit,” 

“And here is the cuff button,” Nog- 
gins went on, exhibiting it after return- 
ing the knife to “Do you 
know whether that belongs to Harlon?” 

“T don’t know, sir.’ 

‘Never 


a 


saw it befor Mead an- 


ae 
nis pocket. 


’ 


saw it before?” 

I’m quite sure, Mr. Noggins, that I 
never saw a cuff button of exactly that 
Unusual thing, isn’t it?” 


“Ves—made to order, I understand, 





pattern. 


when Harlon happened to be flush with 
money So you never saw either 
the knife or the cuff button before?” 

“T did not,” said Mead. 

Noggins wrapped up the button again 
and returned it to He 
sud- 
hipped out an automatic and 
Mead. 
he ce mmanded. 


once. 


his 


pocket. 


reached in another pocket—and 


denly he w 
overed Slimiy 
“Put t 
“Wh-v 

\lead 


I’m going to 


hem up!” 
vi 


iat does this mean, sir?” 


tammered. 


handcuff you,” said 


Noggins pleasantly, and he did so. 
“But—I don’t understand. If I’m 
wanted as a witness, sir, I'll come. But 


don’t confine me as a witness, or I'll lose 
my job at the wharf.” 
‘x? 
You 


won't have any use for that 
iob, Mead. 1 
murder of 

‘Why 


['m arresting vou for the 


Drakker. 


—why that’s ridiculous! How 


dare you do such a thing?” 
Noggins looked at him 
“Mead,” 


closely. 
he said, “you know the old 
saw that a crook 
little kK clever he 
may be? Well, Mead, you made one 
little mistake. I think I have 
structed the crime. You knew 


some 


uWway makes 


mistake, no matter how 


recon- 
Drakker 
de ( ide d 1o 


had you sent up, and you 
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kill him to get square. You came over 
here among decent folks, and you got a 
job and worked hard. And you went 
ahead with your plans.” 
ut [T——” 

“Wait, please, and I'll convince you 
[ suppose you slipped out last night and 
watched Drakker and Harlon 
knew that they quarreled. You prob- 
ably gave Harlon that the 
alley and took the knife and cuff but- 

night 


You 


smash in 


ton from him. During the night you 
slipped away from this room, did the 
murder, dropped those thing 
body, and then came quietly back here. 


near the 
“There were no finger prints on th 


revolver. Harlon was intoxicated las 


night, and if he had been careless 
enough to drop that knife and button 
he would have been careless enough tO 


handle the revolver without gloves.” 
“This isn’t ’ Mead pro- 
tested. “Just because you think up a 
pretty theory like that, it isn’t right to 
I’m work- 


right, sir 


try to hang the crime on me. 
ing hard—I’ll lose my job—— 
“Oh, stop that nonsense, Mead!” 
“You made 

You were mighty 
r, and to keep 

rom being seen. But, that knife and 
button- declared to me that 
had seen them before.’ 


Noggins exclaimed. one 
little mistake, I said. 
careful about the revolver, 
-yvyou you 
never 


does it 


That’s the truth, sir.”’ 
how happen,” 


‘Then Pete: 
\" ° ° J " 2. ent ‘ 2 
Noggins questioned sterniy, lat yout 


finger p 


t 






s are on them 7” 





Their eyes met and clashed. Blind 
terror was upon Slimy Mead now. He 
saw the slip he had made. He had not 
been wearing gloves when he took that 
knife and cuff button from Harlon. 


For an instant he fought for courag¢ 
and failed to acquire it. Noggins’ 
blazing into his, accusingly. 

Mead gave up. He was the sort of 


when he found himse 





‘A knife—a_ button,” he 


‘You—you've got m« 
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ST was whether a lie was ever justifiable that we discussed here in the 
1 Chat a week or two ago. 

As “copy” for magazines has to be sent to the composing room several 
weeks ahead of the date of publication, we have not heard from any 
of you as to your stand regarding the justification of certain lies. 

" While we are on this very interesting discussion, it seems to us that it will 





be well to take up another phase of the subject: Is it ever good policy to tell a 
lie? That is, apart from the question of whether a lie is ever justifiable, whether 
to tell a lie is right or wrong—is it “good business’’—does it pay in some instances 
to tell a lie? 

Verse and maxim, proverb and precept declare it does not pay to tell a lie 
under any circumstances, that in lying to hide a fault we have made two, created 
a double difficulty for ourselves. 

On the other hand, in stories, on the stage, in life itself, we have seen 
depicted most amusing, sometimes tragic, situations which have been caused by 


business associates, without telling a lie. 
With Mr. Webster’s “His cordiality was a lie” in mind, we double-dare any 


one of you to go through a day and evening, mingling with friends, relatives, and 


business associates, and during this time without telling a lie. 
Bear in mind that any deception, a warmth of manner that is not quite 
sincere, the enthusiastic admiration of that fright of a hat careening over your 


tl -all 


best girl’s left ear, undue eloquence about those goods you wish to sell 
Try it on, we say; we double-dare you to try it on. Then let us have a 


are lies. 


report on the results. For you'll get results, all right. 


Now dan’t let us leave you with the idea that we do not advocate the good 
“Honesty is the best policy,” for we do, but where is the lad who can 


old rule, 


stick to it and not get into a heap of trouble? Come out and show yourself! 





RBIBDIPIBICECEC 


UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


™~ FTEN cryptographers will work over the solution to what seems to be 
a simple substitution cipher until they are positive that nothing but a 


few minutes’ additional work will prevent them from reaching a satisfac- 


tory solution. They apply all the tables of frequency of single letters, pairs, 
initials, finals, et cetera, and yet, when they try to make the cipher yield it 
hidden message by following all the formule they know the problem is. still 
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One of the reasons a cipher cannot be made to give up its secret after all 
possible letter equivalents have been tried with the cipher characters is that, in 
addition to being a substitution cipher, it has been given a transposition twist 
as well. Let us illustrate: 

In the cipher, NUBJU BFNUH TSFFF I[1Q, which contains eighteen 
letters, there are 4 F's, 3 U’s, 2 each of N, B, and I, and one each of J, H, T, S, 
and ©. It is safe to assume that F represents Ek, Next in frequency in the 
cipher is the letter U. Let us for a moment assume that U is T. If this is 
correct, then the cipher letters are apparently one letter in the alphabet ahead 
of text letters (since E is F, and U is T). Proceeding on this supposition, the 
text becomes MTAIT AEMTG SREEE HHP. 

Now, if the cipher is a combination substitution-transposition, assuming that 
we have eliminated the substitution portion of the problem, we shall proceed 
to consider the second group (MTAIT, etc.,) as a transposition cipher. It con- 
tains eighteen letters. The rectangular arrangement on which it is based would 
be either two vertical columns of nine letters each or the reverse, or six vertical 
columns of three letters each or the reverse. A process of elimination tells us 
that the arrangement is six vertical columns of three letters each, in this way: 

MTAITA 
EMTGSR 
EEEHHP 

Reading down each vertical column, beginning with the one on the left and 
continuing straight across, we have the message: “MEET ME AT EIGHT 
SHARP.” 

The problem this week is one in a combination cipher; a combination of 
easy substitution and a simple form of transposition. It is a cipher that was 
sent to Inspector Steele by one of his challengers (an amateur) who was positive 
the veteran cryptographer could not decipher his cryptic effusion. Put yourself 
in the inspector’s place and see if the amateur challenger would have stumped you. 

23 260 26 16 290 22 26 16 13 22 17 26 19 26 10 26 12 26 II 19 
75 24 12 2222 82061012 17.24 


Next Tuesday’s issue will contain the answer. 


The solution to last week's cipher problem is: “In no more quick way 
can you be proficient at solving ciphers than by hard work.” The arbitrarily 
substituted cipher alphabet that was used is: A, V; B, 
F, 1;G, W; H, B; 1, S; J, E; K, X; L, U;: M,Z; N, 
R,D;S,C; T, K; U, N; V, P; W,O:X,Q; YY, M 

















li you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in 
your office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step 
out into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the characters of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you 
her expert opinion of them, free of charge. 

Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations. 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be 
revealed. 

Miss Rice has on hand a thousand or more specimens of handwriting from 
readers who wished their handwriting analyzed in the magazine. On account of 
restricted space, it will be a long time before these letters appear. We therefore sug- 
gest that these readers send Miss Rice a stamped, addressed envelope, and she will 
give them an analysis of their handwriting in a personal letter. 


DouBTFUL.—You are probably shy among your friends because you are 
exceedingly self-conscious. Added to this is a mind which is too easily affected 
by what you think other people are thinking and a fair share of vanity, repressed, 
but none the less active. You really believe yourself to be exceptional, and in 
some ways this is true, but you will never be able to prove it to even yourself 


so long as you keep your mind in its present state of susceptibility to superficial 


influences. Coming right down to cases, Doubtful, what you need is to interest 
yourself in the other fellow and less in your own important self. [ am sure that 
this will offend you, but you have an analytical mind, for which reason you may 


perhaps come around to see that your writing really has pointed out where your 


t 
kness really lies. 

Mary.—See remarks to Doubtful, above. Now, neither of you is actually 
vain in the ordinary sense. You are just unwholesomely absorbed in yourselves, 
hat you can’t get a right look at yourselves. Try to cultivate the ability to 
Mary, beginning with performing that action in front of what you see in 


Howard ALLEN CutTLeR.—Your ambition to write stories is prompted by 
eally fine imagination, which has been more or less asleep up to about now 

I not going to predict literary success for you, however, for that is a question 
ich pluck and patience you have. I suspect that you are going to be 

shocked when you discover that most of vour stories will not sell, but that is 


vhat will inevitably happen. You will, in a word, have to learn your trade, 


( ( N11 
i \ Pitt 
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and, believe me, that is a pretty tough job. Your stick-to-itiveness and your 
good sense will help you a great deal, if you make up your mind that you have 
started out on a long road, the first part of which is bound to be hot and dusty. 
You are a good-humored, affectionate man, with a pleasant personality, which 
suggests your entire reliability. 


Martin D.—Yes, I believe that you really have business ability and that 
you are. right in opposing your mother’s wish to make you a clergyman. Of 
all professions that is most emphatically the one which should not be forced 
upon a man. The fact that your father was one should not count in the matter 
at all. You are instinctively shrewd, mentally acute, interested in practical things, 
and rather fond of pleasure; a combination which is perfectly all right for Mr. 
Average Citizen, but is surely not the ideal one for a spiritual leader. 


Francesca.—I couldn’t imagine the writer of the specimen you inclose as 
making you happy for more than a year or two. In the first place, you, whose 
letter formations express such a strong love of beauty and such a sharp appre- 


re wee, 


€ ce 
——“ 


ciation of intellectual things, would be a hard person to make happy, anyway, 
and I am sure no one knows that better than you do. The writer is sentimental, 
but not ardent, and has a mind which will be stirred to activity only by the 
pressure of some kind of emotion. You, on the other hand, have subtle rather 
than intense ardor, and your mind is oddly detached from your emotions, even 
when the latter are most deeply stirred. You are analytical enough to figure 
out for yourself just how wearily you would turn from the type of person to 
which the writer of this specimen belongs. Be wise, Francesca, Better be lonely 
than irritated and ultimately bored. 


PuzzLep.—Any girl who marries a lad of nineteen on the theory that mar- 
riage “will quiet him down” is gambling against almost certain odds. And any 
one, man or woman, who takes marriage as if it were a sleeping powder is far 
more apt to find it an irritant. When will you young creatures stop trying 
marriage as an automatic character creator? If you feel so uncertain of yourself, 
my dear chap, and so inclined to depend upon somebody else to make vou what 
you ought to be, then for Heaven's sake struggle along by yourself toward your 
own salvation. The girl may like the prospect of the job, but it will not take 
her jong to find out that she is not fitted for it. This, no matter whai her 
character may be. My old colored mammy used to tell me: “Chile, de Good 
Book say, ‘Ebery tub mus’ stan’ on hit’s own bottom.’” She was a little mixed 


as to her source of authority, but her philosophy is the basic truth of this tangled 
life of ours. You just look that fact in the face. 
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M. M. S.—Your handwriting expresses that quality of almost fierce pride 
which is one of the underlying elements of your character. This is all very well. 
It is as necessary to the moral nature as a backbone is to your physical body, 
but—listen. It would really be most unpleasant if all our backbones showed 
right through the skin, wouldn’t it? Kind nature lays some flesh over it. Well, 
you let nature lay some amiability and poise and tact over that moral backbone 
of yours. Lf you do, you'll find that your extreme difficulty in getting along with 
your relatives and the world will be much less. 





Y. bE Y.—Your handwriting shows such a fine and exacting scholarliness 
that | am sure you will never be successful or at all happy as a banker. Not 
decrying the banker, you understand, who is all but the corner stone of our 
material life. But a banker is not a scholar, What is more, your writing shows 

clearly that you have little aptitude for figures. Since you know two of the 


Romance languages thoroughly, why not begin at translations as a start? Spanish 


oe 
1 
1 


iterature is just coming into its own and undoubtedly will have a pronounced 
vogue in the next ten years. You can easily get translation rights from Spanish 
publishers, and your English is so faultless that I don’t doubt your power to 


make a translation which will be true in spirit as in letter. If absolutely necessary, 

ou could go on with banking for a time while you worked into this. Let me 
know if I can help you by suggesting some Spanish books which I think uld 
KNOW if can help you by suggesting some Spanish DOOks which think woulc 
find a sale in English. 


The How, When, and Where of Success 
Conducted by RUTHERFORD SCOTT 


lf it is impossible for you to wait for Mr. Scott to touch upon the work in which 
you are especially interested, in one of his articles, send a stamped, addressed en- 
velope, and a careful, accurate, and brief statement of what your education is, what 
your experience has been, and where you wish to begin your career; also, the amount 
of time and money which you can give to your apprenticeship. He will write you a 
personal letter, and tell you what you wish to know. 


Literature as a Profession 


(NO many pe ple write me that they wish to take up the literary profession 


\ as a means of livelihood, and so few seem to really understand the ditficul- 
= ties, p ibilities, or re iu ements of the work that they propose to do, that 
I am going to devote four of these articles to a brief outline of the various 
branches of the profession and to the consideration of the practical elements 


concerned with it. 


*? 
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Let us start out by saying that no school, no system of teaching, however 
good, can “guarantee” to make a writer successful. In this profession there is 
far greater uncertainty of ultimate success than in any other. 

A voice may be fairly well estimated by teachers. A painter, by sheer 
mechanical skill, will give evidence of his probable ultimate proficiency, The 
talent for the stage can soon be determined, given training and a fair oppor- 
tunity. But the literary profession is always prolific of surprises. Men and 
women have been utter failures for years and have suddenly blossomed into 
“best sellers.” Highly educated young men and women, from the honors and 
successes of college, go right into absolute failure as writers. Many a one who 
is highly successful as a writer of articles is totally unable to produce a salable 
story. All these contradictory and confusing facts should be estimated by people 
who think of entering the profession. 

An acquaintance with good English and the ability to write it with ease 
and facility are absolutely essential. Sometimes I receive letters from people 
who are quite incapable of composing a readable or interesting letter, who say 
that they feel that they can write stories. Perhaps they can. But before any 
one, themselves included, can judge of that a severe training in English is nec 
essary. 

The judgment of friends and relatives as to the value of the first efforts 
of a writer are worthless. It is impossible for them to be impartial; what is 
more, few people are really able to estimate a story or choose it for its excel- 
lence The only person competent to pass on any piece of literary work is 
a person who is doing that all the time—an editor. 

There is no.doubt that the ability to write fiction is really possessed by 
many people, who naturally feel the urge to do it. But it is a piece of blindness 
on their part to follow this urge without asking themselves how well equipped 
they are to do so. : 

Therefore, before you allow yourself to think of trying to write any form 
of literature for publication, ask yourself if you have a thorough grounding 
in grammar, if you understand rhetoric, if you undergfand construction, if you 
can punctuate, paragraph, and subdivide any piece of work with absolute con- 
fidence. If you cannot you must return to training, and not try to produce. 

Writing articles requires the most exacting of training, in the direction of 
accurate and detailed information, and the ability to set it forth clearly, with 
conciseness, and vet with unflagging power to interest. The qualities needed are 
different from all other branches. 

The writing of fiction is a department by itself, and those most successful 
with it seldom do anything else. The writing of poetry is by far the most ex- 
acting and difficult of all literary work. The writing of plays seems generally 
to be sharply specialized. Few playwrights ever do anything but write plays. 
It is the conviction of many who have given close attention to the subject that 
the statement that the writing of plays for motion pictures is different in technique 
from the writing of plays for the spoken drama, is wholly erroneous, This, how- 
ever, is a matter still under discussion. 
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This department, ducted in dupli in DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE 
and WESTERN STORY MAGAZINE, thus giving readers double service, is offered 
free of charge te our readers. its purpose is to ald them in getting in touch with 
pereene. i wren ogg Ah have lost track. 


1! be better to use your name in the notice, we will print your request 

“plind’’ if you prefer. tn sending “blind” Panties you must, of course, give us your right name and address, so that we 
ean forward promptly any letters that may come for you We reserve tho right to reject any notiee that seems to us 

suitable 
wasu f it can be avoided, please do net send us a ‘General Delivery’ post-office address, for experience has proved that 
those persons who are net specific as to address often have mail that we send them returned to us marked ‘‘not found.” 
it would be weil, also, to netify us of any change in your address 

When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your notiee ou 

Now, readers, help those whese friends or relatives are missing, as you would like to be helped if yeu were in a Similar 

tion 
pos WARNING —Do not forward money to any one who sends you a letter or telegram, asking for money ‘‘to Ret home,’’ et 
cetera, until you are absolutely certain that the author ef such telegram or letter is the person you are seeking 
















































in NORTH.—In the spr of 1909 my three sisters, I 
Ave- Gi ind Emma, were sent to a children’s bom« n 
the Vr M tu Lillian came home 
ar 1, but Emma and Gl 
im any y indi while it is believed 
a where ar M , 
i i nd, and l 
wa r ! wa S:¢ 
It n ill healtt and 
ar r € A 
ver : A r fully } t P 
to tI th Ave South, Minnea 
i, ane Gk nan SiO cae tetcimatiens that BOUGHANNONE, JAMES D.—1 5 Wiestinte 
t tind ther it will t er opr lat i i « t sister ‘ I r ir ed j ‘ 
r v Mrs. Clara I, Culle 1317 Gra ! N York Kansa 
A Missour i ra Her sor ! 
; , ' fr t i glad t 
BROWN I w ' Ds i J ha a ow. 
I r ! I w br » Car Wo ¢ st I A California 
nal th farmer narne Mulvihil t Mount St 
a Bhd fa te eg HEDGECOCK, CLAUD.—I t me five 
I s ar J and th Walla x inet tall, with ef ind t hair I 
; -—" - s 1 at Ay ' 1 Black 
of a t 3 a \ x! h r 
; ‘ ¢ } rl tf Writing to 
I ; : r . ¢ H. DvD, E t magazi 
1 e ia Pg CRONKRIGHT, GEORGE W.—II 
my relativ € 1 P ? R v 
e Ww Mar Ie . 7 " ' Be ar i 
ie t elght ear id Iw ! 
TILLETT, WILLIAM, or ha to } ve ‘ E. ¢ t 
for over twenty rn the kdale I \ ry, ( 
1 ‘ th 
Was May Jones pe glad BLACK, WALTER F.—When ar 
r father m tu I “eS ) Hk twent x yea ! 
her to commur Flor € t ! a la 
\ , K Str i anada ruddy , xio \ : t } 
WELCH, FRED J.—He has been missing since August resent Ct vill be gladly received } 
] His mothe will very thankful to any one who ‘ t 4 init 
r ther is alive or dead if he sees. this WARNER, MAUDE E.—\When last rd 
mmunicate with her Mrs. F. J mn Prospect Avenu Kansas City, M . 
le a St Street, Sy A York t » K. ¢ ‘ 
STRICKLER, MARY ELLA.- 3 wa t 
I iw fiv years 0 REA, R. C H 3 t rly y ‘ \ 
to he from | from any one tal! ee ‘ , { 
3 or wh 4 ! ny 1 fort t I A itive M 
ar from } t > and I M Mf ; soot (gene ¢ 
t I er H i and W rexa 0 Ss I 
( Gat i 8s I ( 4 , 1 
\ M - w 
‘ 
ROCKEY, ERIE BULLIS He left } hon n Au 
ae effort to find him has failed. 1 u LAW, MERTON EDWARD.—He was born at Mf 
‘ I umber One roled 0 nd 1 at p Washing > < 4 . 
old Hic Was a a memtl f tl Y. M. « A ‘ : } ‘ here pave 
N x A H ) her A 1519 E S 
dee, rateful for ! infort t er * ’ DD. ¢ 
M I R e th 
FISHER, PHILLIP.—He is twenty-or ears old 
§ VILLE, GEORGE A W w last hea frow tal n ray eye and 
he w vit Joe KR ‘ € red a } e pou nD " f 
at Atl “Pent vania lis brot ! ‘ WwW D. ¢ 
f i? If hy « ill nd hir il hii- » i iu ' 
1 great appreciate e favo William H t hear m e De 
East Fift fittl treet ‘ v a ’ r t # tef f c v3 ft her 
ee that wil write to her if 
N, DANIEL.—He was last heard of Ford I 1 West Twent t Street, I 
M t twenty-t year ago Hi Da Ar 
ether he is dead or alive. and NIENBURG, VALENTINE HENRY.—II 
to | from any one who has known him r is at et five and a half t 
( t g i relat I DH t last heard fr ba 
s' , urried M I Jot Detroit, Mi ar 
that t to ( I ti, and would writ 
BITTA DIDDLE.—Re sure t 1 i! ré to t bn tt heard from € His 1 
t ; M t } Minia th 148 goo lied four \ but as | famtly did 
b end Al y 1 t him Ar c 
s t 4 ut i 1 do a reat r t 3 
YOUNG, GEORGE R.—More than a t Mrs. I eth Brockw 
i L the ire ar ll we A t “ 
eo ee MOSS, OTTO.—Fighteen years ago, when he x 
; : ar i i vith grandmother, M Ho« 
WILLIAM C.—Come home at onee Yo His father and stepr er were both dead Any ‘ t 
br rted You alone can gave her lif ! < g v p to find hir vill be gratefully received 
hom Write to her, at least. Dad, : Rive Street t Est Mo 512 West Twelfth Street, Annist A 
Wa n Massachusetts bama 
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SINER, JOHN M.—He was last hoard of in Wilmington, 
Delaware, where all trace of him was lost. Any informa- 
tion about him will greatly appreciated, and if he 
should see this he is asked to write to his brother “Buckie, 
care gf this magazine. 

ALMIDA, MANUEL.—He was a corporal in the Ninth 
Company, First Engineers, at Camp Forrest, Lytle, Georgia. 
He is asked to write to his old buddy, Jimmy Watson, care 
of this magagine, 





Oregon 


formerly of Oreg A 
and will be 
If 


GILBERT, MAE, 
friend is anxious to ay information 
grateful to any one wh will send her prese 
should see this she is gsked to write to F. E 
azine 





she W., care 


of thi mag 
LEGGETT, ALICE LOLA WIGGing 
K 


n last heard 





of she was in ichita three year 
old, with blue eyes and dar iving new 
of her will do a great favor by writing to Henry ¢ #E- 
tt, Box 611, Alliance, Nebraska 
HATCHY, , FRANK, formerly of >» merchant mari 


service If he sees this he ts asked to write to J. M., 
care of this veeee zine 


RALEIGH TERRILL, ASE SILVER, and LOUIS GOD- 
F asked to write to Barney Goldman, formerly of 
the B. F. T. S., at 281 Broome Ntreet, New York City. 








or a A aE F., formerly of Massena, Ne 
left go to work, and has not been hes 
sit yy le " abeut thirty-eight years old, five feet seven 
nm tall, with dark curly hair and brown eyes He has 





on his forewead, O. K. tattood on his left arm, and 
a sailor girl's head on his right forearm He is a mechanic, 
and follows up construction work, and may be t 
cobalt regions in North Ontario His son is now 
years old, and will be most 


ar 






ive him information that will help him to find his 
Robert F. Kennedy, 374 Marquette Street, Montreal 
Canada 

ar el sob Any information in regard to her being 
left at # home r dependent children at Lincoln, Nebraské 






appreciated al 
’ who will com 
x 736, Donora, Penr 


penal fifteen A. irs avo, will be 
be grateful to any of her fri 
with me Willlam F. Lo 3 








RAYMOND, WILLIAM LOUIS. who marrie 
Elizabeth Edmonds in 1887, in Bay City St. 
ippi one having nown either of th 


alive will do great favor | 





Austin Mtreet w chita Falls Texas who 
‘ly appreciate their kindnes 
EDDIE.—We want you to come home Everything l 
right Mother is very mu worried Write and let 1 
know where you are.--M. F c 


HOOD, WAYNE.—IHie J fearteen years old, about four 





f tall, of fair complexion, and was last heard of 
Lyt Ay California Auy one having inform: 1 abo vut 
him please write te An Johnson, care of this magazin 
BECK, FRANK.—He enlisted in the marine corps about 
1904, and wag diseharged in 1911, in Boston, Massa- 


chusetts Any news of him will be gladly received by | 
sister who has not seen him since 190% Annie Beck, care 
of this magazine 





BLACKBURN, MARK.—In 1916 he | w as in East St. Louis, 
Illinois, and the following year we Hammond, In- 
diana He is a sheet metal worker in railroad shops, aryl 
is now about twenty-nine years old An old friend would 


from him. Any one knowing where he 


like to hear 3 
iting with M. G. B., care of 


will do a favor by communic 
tiais magazine 


BECKMAN, MRS.—She was a nurse, and in 1882-83 Is 
believed to have Mved on Reauregard Street, South 8St 
Misseurl. Bhe had children Any information as 
sent whereabouts, er the address of any of 
will be highly appreciated by one who is anxious 
to find them S. X. 82, care of this magazine 








COLLINS, BETH.—Piease write to your old 
Margaret MacGowan, 1100 O'Farrell Street, San Francise 
Calitornia 

HILL, BFFIE. 


Who was oe 1 from the convent of the 








Good Shepherd at Memphis lessee, and was adopted 
by a family of Callforr is eked to write to her friend, 
Gertrude McCain, Box 419, Bryan, Texa 


RUSSELL, WILLIAM THOMAS.—Hie was born in Hick- 
man County, Tennessee, in 1869, and left home about 1896 
He is about tive feet ten inches tall, with very dark eyes 
and hair Any information about him will be greatly 





appreciated by his brother, Pleasant F. Russell, care of this 
Magazine 

THOM, JOHN.—He is about twenty-one years old, tall 
and thin, with brown hair and gray eyes. Hie was last 
seen in Elizabeth, New Jersey, in May, 1920. Any news 


of him will be gladly received by Frank Zwonick, Ma 


honington, Pennsylvania 


Missing Department 


oan GY.—I realize my great mistake and am very anxious 
3 2 & up for everything. Please write to me.—‘‘Mitchel 
ie 


GOODWIN, CHARLES SUMNER.—He left his home at 
544 East Beck Street, Columbus, Obio, on August 19, 1897, 
when he was about fifty-three years old, aml was last heard 
of in Blechten, Georgia, about 1890, when he sald be was 
going to Nebraska His chiddren have never heard any- 
thing of him since that time. He was a soldier in the Civi 
War, Any information thes would help his childre n to find 











him would be most gratefully appreciated, aud any one 
who has known him will do a great favor by writing to 3 
daughter, Mrs. Charlotte Kulb, 534 West Chapel Stree 
Columbus, Ohio 
WEBER, WALTER.—Mfe is enty-flve years ¢ 
brown hair and eyes, and a ruddy h, 
bout ft f ne inches tall An iend 
mingh.m would Hk to hear frem hin Vv. M ul 
thi maga 
MARSH, MRS. EUGENE, who Ilved in Columins, 0} 
sbout 187%, and went from there to Montana and married 
alp ler son | her first marriage would be glad to 
ar from her, or from any member of the family \ 
M. C are of this magazine 
SMITH, FRANK, who went with me to Los Angeles 


id EVERETT BRANN, who was also with me, plea 





write to me Any one knowing their present whereabouts 
will do by sending their address to Leland A 
old tils Magazine 
MARTIN, HAZEL.—I am very anxious to know where 
rt ar Won't you please write to me? W B., care 





1 am very anxious to find 
and will be most grateful to any one who ma 
do 30. My first remembrance is of being 
Watsonville, California 
Page, and I was told 
ip Manning, were my 
I was told that my name 
that it was F 
and have a two-year 
) could find any of my rela 
nmiy parouts were married in Oakland. California 
1f 















I was born there; that my father died there If 

y tind out something about the « s I long ta 

will enable me to get in touch with them, I 

expresstbly thankful Richard P. Manning, 910 

t, Los Angeles, California 

POPE, JAMES, sometimes known as “‘Big Jim.’’ He is 
tall, of muscular build, with light hair and b eyes 
MARGARET, amall, with brown hair and 

y lived in Madison, Wisconsin, in 1915, and it 

that Jim had joined the Canadien army, and 

ined the Hed Cross, Any information that 


7} 


nd these two friends will be highly appre 
Gus Foss, 217 Dougherty Place, Ko 









HAWEY. BARBER. fle is now about fifty-seven years 
old, last hee ard ef had enlisted in the navy at 
prapianne th, ‘New Hampat in 18832. We was born In 
Maine Any news concerning blm will be gratefull ¢ 
celved by family Ww 3. Hawey, 18]4 Page $+ 
San Francisco, California 

PETTY, CLAUDE ast —He was last heard of in 


wanda, Kai 3, in 19 Me is five feet seven and ¢ 
ches tall hundred and forty-five pounds 

‘ is partly bald His brother will be 
rmation abwut him W. BR. Petty, 815 
24, Houston, Texas 








grateful fo 
Hardy Street 





MILES, WILLIAM FRANKLIN.—When last heard from 
was in Buffalo A feiend would like to hear from him 
M. Van D., care of this magasine 

weicenat, MINNIE.—I am very anxious to find my 
siste \ ” i have net seen for three years Any ne 
knowing. he whereabouts will do a kind favor by writing 

IW are of Mra. Linker, 981 Main Avenue, Passa 
New Jersey 
I would like to hear from some of my shipmate 1 
Ss "Lake Fontanet. I have just got back ut 
PATRICK CAVANAUGH, Seamen's , 





America 
South Street, New 


York City 


, FREDERIORN A.—He is 











POREAU, yea 
old, five f tall, weighs on i id 
evenly andl has "red hair and dark-brown eyes 
When from was in Davenport, e ig a 
tuto m used to be a farmer. has not 
heard from him since September, 1919, and wi be most 
grateful Yr information that will help find him 


His baby is ill and wants bis daddie. Mrs. Violet Poreau, 








21 Hawkes Avenue, Eastport, Matne 

OSTANDER,. HARRY.—He is suppesed to be within 
a ra@ius of forty miles of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. His 
brother who is blind, would be very giad to hear 
from tie was seventeen, and Wlarry was nineteen 
when t1 ia Voodville. Joseph Ostander, General 
Deliv Castle, Pennsylvania 
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HAMPDEN, ORVILLE.—Pleag write to your grand- SHEPHERD, MINNIE, whese maiden name was Payne. 
mott She has good news for you. Mrs. H. H. Spitter, Her present address is wanted by Charles O. Shepherd, 
28 Stillwater Avenue, Dayton, Obio. 2213 Third Avenue, Huntington, West Virginia. 


PERRY, LEVI.—He was last heard of in August, 1912 ENNIS, BEN T.—He was last seen in New London, Con- 
sndon necticu 





4 




















at B t Manitoba He is fifty-nine years old, five ticut vhere he was paid off amd left for his home 

feet eleven inches tall nd weighed about one hundred and Joplin, Missouri ters sent there do not reach 

for One half of his left foretir COX, first name f otte last seen in 40th Co., 

AL to his present wher ¢ Panama, it l Also REEVES, T, 

grat re ! f Please Jol These men were bunkies of n " 

Perry Brackett, Colebrook New Hampshire I ild very much to hear from them. Tom C., care 
agazine 


BUNNY.—Please come home. All is forgiven. Jack M 


HAWLEY. FRANK HERBERT, w 
on May 26th, 1420 H 
t 


























ne “ Munich, Germany 
feet : fifty-tlve yes old 
; a Ave y son i ooking i 
t “ i ft o assistance in find! him 
a a 4 ; r hearing from 1 J. S., care of this magazine 
¢ ult GRAVES, EDWIN D from 
A Winona, Kansas, four years ter Ar 
is parent wt friend us to and 
lla ‘ t most grateful for any p to find 
m M. & care of this 
CAMERON, BERT.—II 5 old, sl 
] 4 nhout hund ‘ I 
: ¢ Hiis 1 “ 
M t Camer 08 Wayne Av gees 
Da ” aga 
2 s " 11k. « ‘ 
ee ee oe ; Bo aes i eee HALL, CHARLES ! ur 
ir {ror knowl ! wher I 4 the isett 
I neroft, Box 132, ¢ te, California W I ‘ . 
CHANDLER, FRANK CHARLEY, formerly of Er ide i at rson 
p Hl twent : -— ‘ ( ' ¢ tl 
blu eye I palm of nd i fact t t I to 
a the ex} rt t rifle cartr He left ' D tl dared 
years ago, and his mother who 1! n to ’ et rr c 
1 a) about | lc I en © 1 t 
com hor I Oe this he k t wou tak ! 
t If any o ‘ d t va ‘ 
! la t of him t kind 60. I hav ia t 
U to mu te th his famil t favor wit 1 3u i 
it appr ted Mr Hazel West 510 = East will bring yn at 
\V i Emporium, Pennsylvani mothe + i l 
her maicde name 
REINHARD or RITTER HARRY, who lived at 54 Ha me in my quest wil ( 
nh | . Brooklyn, New York, about Septembe 1918 MacDonald, ur 
last | \ iving on East Twenty-eightt 
; ed to write to Bobbs MORAN.—I am 
im 1907, wer urd of 
them since that M 
AMISON, FRANK A last heard of in Fort Worth sister Marg t 
' se write to § friend J wh t mportant . and an rr 
that will lea will 





thankfully receive: 


























GORDON, CLARENCE €E twenty-four years old, 
x feet tall, has br and eye I car FLOY.—Mr. E he as confidence in you and 
ft ey Hi “ rie for hi want su that you will square iu " m as you are 4 
r ! vill eeply atefi D t i will dot t 
can ll her where } . M ‘ ren I you t rigt r Yo wi ind I a t r } 
( Greenfield Missourt the ame tow your ther If you t € 
BRAUCHER, GRANT W.—lIle disappeared ei 
Mi fourteen years ago. liis mother is d I . —— tl <1 
very “anxious to hear from hin, “if any one ,pSCOTT, WALTER.—He was Inst seen on the twenty-third 
er he c t ny informat 4 , ro “’ nat . ‘ ’ ur ne 2 } 
Wil “ t t hi laughter t be ver f . « t € tall, 1 
e | M Pear! V i e . shou oat i 
H " al ’ i I 
c t i \ Hatti 
INTUM, JOHN C.—Last heard of in New Me Nn 1+ a as ; 
{ il t ve fee ten inche t t 
hinet ’ A 4 f . 
rega te t reaboutl JAC K t P yr / 
' motu J Pp | f t I 1 M voy : 
DOCTOR OD.--H va t c REIDER, HARRY ARNO.—lHle la ' 
( l it Fort Sill Oklahor One Ch on r abou Jur 10 i 0. was t 
the nx nunicat for Detroit He i ed to write to ! 
P. KR. Godde ft M. K tre of t mag 
HAN RE she was last bea om 
GLADE. RICHARD T lest 1 ‘ B ft sta ag dan € peers , I 
‘ n 1914 Any one k ing } t dep , he } aie as 
vor by send t to Mrs. J. N. Hunt, R. RK ; . tom abo or — 
; t Ar ation about } vill be great 
W Plea toc, A. H t 
JAVIS, MAY ONA ORMA ODESSA t 2 
‘ Live last heard n Colu HENDERSON, JOHN va eld 
e year a I fat Bb I Da 4 it t t $ 
propert rex Any f t t ‘ GEORGE 
ir t ! I brow ‘ ‘ They 
mimu t vith A P.O. LB ts pa, Okla a, f ‘ wo t 
Bluff, M St \ ye ard of 
INTIMBRE, GEORGE i ‘ be 1 Run 
‘ i yur ey he ‘ eant abit 
M G Compa Bs. Holabird you ; ! 
! discharged on April 1), 191 H 1 rit to | r His t 
Your Ohio, fo r lat v im th b ar 
1 be illy reecived Cut et i I t! ean i \ 
Mast 0 South Fifteent I more A ! r t thanktu i 











CAMPBELL, ED.—Wheu last heard of was in Hartford, 
Connecticut, working as a moterman on a street car. Any 
one knowing his present “aadsens please write to H. Moore, 
625 1-2 East Commerce Sirect, San Antonio, Texas. 


MILLS, ROSS.—I have your wheel O. K Don't 
everything will be all right. Your grandmother very 
anxious about you Write as soon as possibk Will give 
you every chance to make good just where you are if yor 
wish.—Ded 


ROONEY, DAVID.—He went out one Monday morning 
r years ago, leaving the impression that } woul t 
on Friday night, aud that is the last 

1 He i sinall man, witl 








a fair 





eyes, anc complexion, The top 
bald, and most of his teeth are filled wit 
is now about..thirty-six years old. Any one who has 


wen him, or who know where e is at the present 
ce, will do a great Kindness by writing to N. M, R 
of thi magaz 


MORSE, LOUISA A.—She le e 
or July Uth last to take a position i New York ¢ 
und ha hot been heard from 3 t 
years id but would pass for 

whe i height ij i 1 i 

v pounds, and is a blonde with grayish-blue eves She 
wore a silver class ring with initials i 
mosaic brooch pin She may i 
Any information about her ! 
by her father, S. J. Meme, Tarrytown, 


INFORMATION WANTE $ to the  whereabout 


GEORGE and JOHN JACKSON, and MRS (MARTHA 
WAGNER. Please write to KE. E. D., care of 














it 




















rine 
LAWSON, MISS VIOLET.—Please send your addres 
to il. M, Weeks, care of this ma ii 

COLE, JOHN, formerly of 365 Gould Street hyn 
New York. He was last heard of about Ta) 
when he was working for ti criminal investigation depar 
eut of e ork Any information about hin will 
be gratefully received by Harry Harvey car of this 
DOUGLASS, ROSS WALDEMAR.—Communicate with 
me at once, Cable addres COROBLAIR, MANILA Use 
Weste Union Five-Letter Code Sird St. Barbe-Doug- 
lass 

TEBOE. HARRY -Twenty- five years ago, wher 

out si years ol was lost at Wr svil 






Cc aroli na There was a 
ne ind it Was 








by som one I 
liave falled. ( 
one who can 
the everlasti ing 
bers \ Vv Y ‘ 
ull re M 
Philip ‘ te Sout 
His daughter, who has not s¢ 
him for twe hty. years, is very anxious to find m He 
lived somewhe in Iowa, 1 is } bh h right yt 
lis wif maiden name w 


the daughter 
never heard 

tim She will be deepl grat 

et in touch with him 
reet, Denver, Colorado 


LIVINGSTON.—I was born in St. Louis, Missouri 
November 28, 1896 My father’ name was ¢ le ‘ 
my mother’s Alice On March 1900 I va pl 
Children’s Home of Missour t 
mother “was 1 uw 
“ 1 from the Home y Wiiliam 
ira Stohr, of Bates County, Missouri, wh« 












t um Mr. Holmes is dead, and I have been un 

obtain any information about my people I am 

n father and mother, or any relative that I ma 

and will be oar to any one who m be able to gi 

me informati ! ip me tn my quest My own 
me ig Francis rite 1 Stohr, care of 





this magazi 1e 


SALE. JOHN THOMAS.—Hle is thirty-nine years oid, 


x and has a light complexion and blue ¢ . 
ile heard from in Port Arthur Texas no 19hi 
His i nxfous to cet news f I and will be 
rateful any information Mrs. M. J. M ca if 





this meagasit 


WAGNER, HARRY.—He was last heard from i t 
of 1917, when he was living on Fairmount Avenue 
Iphia He ia twenty-two t 
inches tall, weighs about 











pounds, and has a dark con i 
ibout him will be gladly receiver ‘ 
this magazine 
MOORE, FRANK B.—Twenty-six years ago lx 2 

the army at Fort Myer, Virginia, F. Troop, 7th Cavalry 
It was heard abeut a year ago that he was on a ranch 
in Texas A very old friend of his would like to hear 
from him or from any one who kno hina Kh. ¢ 


are of this magazine 














Missing Department 


MEDEROUS, MRS. GERALDINE.—About 1908-09 three 
daughters and a son were taken from her by their fa- 
ther, and removed from New Bedford, Massachusetts, to 
California rank and Rose stayed with their mother, 
moved from New Bedford with her brother, and 
children have never heard from her since T 
died in 191 and they would be most that 
news of their mother, lease write to Mar 
are of this magazine 








FLAVIN.—In 2 2 girl was fopted by Sam 
and Annie Conroy, of mbridge Street sa 
usetts It is believed that her name w ‘ 


very anxious to learn something of 
» ti 
who « an er 





ul . B igazine, 
CLARK, ROnake. When last heard of he was in Da 
n, Ohio. asked to write to KB. B. V.. of this 
ugazine. 


O'ROURKE, PETER.—When last |! 
Denver, Coler y 


me knowing 








Abouts v i lo vor by Ser to 
! ister, Mrs cher, 237 West J 
Buffalo, New York 
VINCENT, DONALO.—He left bome on the fourth of 
August, 1916 He ig now nineteen years old He has 
vu ot and=oblu eyes nd is lame in his left 
Re has a xd = =ecclucation Any information that 
lead to commun } 





cation with this boy will be thar 
received by his family a. & Vi t. 53 St 
Zotique Street, Montreal, Canad 





GLYNNE, RAYMOND.—tUe was born in Koote: 
pen naeegge 3 in 1895, aud was last heard of in Fran 
erving pilot in se 0 He ] 
Any fnaform Cle 
by J. E. Sext 
toba, Canada 


MURPHY, JOSEPH, colored, and his 


him will be grea 


larry Street, Wiunipeg 








fe Mary 







on, whe born = in w York Cit 1 1900, and 

idopted by a colored wormar named Susan r 
anxious to. fir his parents, or to learn th 

them Ar nformation will be gratefully received 





eph P. Cary, care of this ma azine 


SMARUP, ng Sg hd 
3 bout fiv t i 
lark maplex 
about five 





f the boy 1 Were with ¢ 
urty-first Division, stationed 

d who left for overseas in September, 1918 
J. M., care of this magaz 











ia brother and ister wi 
for ) mother died to some 
the 1 Massachusetts My grand 
ok m nd ever seen them since, as we 
’ erm oot and all trace of them was , 
i Was two years the time, and I am now sixteen 
I shall be most i to any one who can he e 
to get in touch with them Granville Tracy, care of this 
lagazine, 
HOWELL, WILLIAM Pe of Islip, Long Isl He 
n il 
Mo 
glad to 
addrt 





MEYERS, PAUL VIN 
1 him ince 1902, ¥ 








th 
‘ her 

YT 
lke mt 
hop > will 
fror any who knows 
for 1708 West Stre 

TINNEY, PETER.-—-Ie 

lied mg r and two 
ind Marga 








; khuowing 
to his sister, Mrs Mar tha Dor 























“But when you see aman putting in his noon hour learning more about his work, you see_ |} 
a man who won’t stay down. His job today is just a stepping-stone to some thing better. 


He’ll never be satisfied until he hits the top. 
want in this firm’s responsible positions. 


“Every important man in this plant won out in pee 
same Way. Our treasurer used to be a bookkeeper. Th 
sales manager started in a branch office up state The 
factory superintendent was at a lathe a few years ago. 
The chief designer rose from the bottom in the drafting 
room. Th» traffic manager was a clerk. 

“All these men won their advancements through 
spare time study with the International Correspondence 
Schools. Today they are earning four or five times 
yes, some of them fen times as much money as when 
they came with us 

“That's why I say that Jim there is one of our future 
executives. Keep your eye on him. Give him every 
chance—he'll make good!” 

Employers everywhere are looking for men who 
really want to get ahead If you want to make more 
money, show your employer that you're trying to be 
worth more money. If you want more responsibility, 
show him you're willing to prepare yourself for it. 

For 'Syearsthe International Correspondence Schools 
have been training men and women right in their own 
homes after supper, or whenever they had a little time to 
spare. More than two million have stepped up in just 
this way. More than 110,000 are studying now. Ten 
thousand are starting every month. Can you afford to 
let sate 2r priceless hour pass without making your 
Start toward somethiny better? 


Here is all we ask—without obligation, mark and 
mail this coupon. It’s a little thing that takes but » 
Moment, but it’s the most important thing you can d 
today. Do it now! 








“Keep Your Eye on Jim!” 


“It’s not alone what a man does during working hours, but outside of working 
hours—that determines his future. Ther 
while they’re at it, but who work with one eye on the clock and one ear cocked 
for the whistle. They long for that loaf at noon and for that evening hour in 
the bowling alley. They are good workers and they’ll always be just that—ten 
years from now they are likely to be right where they are today. 


are plenty of men who do a good job 


INTERNATIONAL 
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tend = met HANK AL ENGINEER 

\. Mechanical Draftsman 

}_ Machine Shop Practice 

Gas Engine oan rating 
EK 


apping 
MINE TONE AN OR ENGINEER 
STATIONARY ENGINEER 


Contractor and Builder 
) Architectural Draftsman 


gine 
) PLUMBING 4ND HEATING 


Textile Overseer or Supt. 

















| 
And he’ll get there, because he’s the kind we di 


te OUT HERE oo ome oe oe oe 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


976.C SCRANTON, PA. 
pam... ye te me, how I can qualify for the position, 
‘or in ‘the subje ct, before which I mark X. 
QE LECTRICAL ENGINEFR 
SE le ctric Lighting and Railways 


as ryiy! a Syge7 oe 


shy “Af oad Tt Sacamee 
Cishow Card Writer 
J Sign Painter 
SB Railr oad Trainman 
SL LUSTRATING 
Sc agtoonin 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Private Secretary 
) BOOKKEEPER 
i. Ste nographer and Typist 
Fic ert. Public Accountant 
= TRAFFIC MANAGER 
& Railway og fo ggai 
Ly C ommercial 
coop alee LISH 
OS Teac 


TEXTES 


2 Cc cannon School Subject: 
ew CIVIL bay Ady E 
og Railway Mail Clerk 
avromoniL f OPERATING 
_ 
Anto Repairing 
™) Navigation Q Spanist 
J AGRICULTURE J Frenen 
C) Pealtry Raising Itallan 
—o 


bin yf tte muy send thia coupe 7-26-18 
mudence Schovules, Bontreat, Cunuds 





New Method Makes Music 
Amazingly Easy to Learn 


Learn to Play or Sing in Spare Time at Home— including igs 4 who had never before 
: : * tried to play any instrument or taken 
Every Step Made Simple as ABC by lit a lesson of any kind-—-have found my 
Print-and-Picture Lessons That | method equally easy. My method is 
You Can’t Go Wrong On. i} as thorough as it is) easy. I teach 
- you the only right way teach you to 
| play or sing BY NOTE. No “trick” 
music, no “numbers,” no makeshifts 
. of any kind, 
° I call my method “new"’-—simply be- 
Entire Cost Only a Few Cents a Lesson—and | cause it te be vadicnily diferent tran 
Nothing Whatever to Pay Unless You the old and hard-to-understand ways 
Are Satisfied of teaching music. But omy ., 
< method is thoroughly time tried 
and proven Over 225.0000 sus 
cessful) pupils--in all) parts of 
the world, and including all ages 
from boys and girls of to S to 
How many an evening's pleasure has been utterly men: ag hahede Ee ee oe ws 
: proof, Read the enthusiastic 
spoiled and ruined by the admission “I can't: sing : 
or “No, | am sorry, but 1 can't play letters from some of them, 
’ . “o° ' a which you will tind printed at 
At all social gatherings, some one is) sooner or the right samples of the kind 
iter sure to suggest music. When the others gather of letters To oam- reeeiving in 
around for the fun, the one who can take no part practically every mail. 
feels hopelessly out of it-—a wall contai 
tlower-—a mere listener and looker thousands of \\ 
on. such — letters. hove 
w a “or nee ane lon ame Learn to Play by Note ae Pe recommendations 
‘ “us { ome ‘ nutes v ! 
—_ i i: om i gi te oy For Beginners or sitistied pupils. I have built 
time would pass if you could spend Advanced Pupils the largest school of music In 
it at the piano or organ—or in 
making a violin “talk,” or in en 
Joying some other instrument. 


TRY IT ON APPROVAL 


How often have you wished that you knew how to 
play the violin or piano or whatever your favorite 
instrument may be or that you could take part in 
singing 


| rid. 
Piz Har i ear . judge 
ano, armony and But I don’t ask vou to judge 
Composition, } methods by what others say or : 
. Sight Singing, what LT myself siay You can take 
ge be at —— this pl asure | Tiols Guitar, any course on trial——singing or any 
=, pono that vou ave - | B ‘ Ukelele, instrument you prefer--and judge 
i ed - os FOr 6 6Can (CARY ‘ Tenor Banjo, Hawaiian — entirely by your own progress. — If 
added to your daily lite. Mandolin, Steel Guitar, for any reason you are not  satts- 
No need to join a class or pin Clarinet, Harp, fied with the course or with what 
yourself down to certain hour Flute, Cornet, you learn from it, then it won't cost 
lessons or practice, Ne ‘ ) Saxophone, Piccolo, vou a single penny. I guarantee 
pay a dollar or more ' Cello, rrombone. Sutisfaction. On the other hand, if 
er ] | seu ure pleased with the course, 
hor i ee . the total cost amounts to only a few 
every one of the cents a lesson, with your music 
obstacles that have been confining your enjoyment and everything also included 
to mere lists ning have now been removed When learning to play or sing is so easy, why con- 
My method of teaching musie by mail—in your tinue to contine your enjoyment of musie to mere 
a Hae hong as a with no listening? Why not at least let 
strangers aroune oO cmbarrass you 7 ——— = 
i ; a bi me send you my free book that 
makes it amazingly easy to learn - f 4 
to sing by note or te phiy any in ~ tells you all about my methods? SUCCESS 
strument, 
You don't need to know the first 
thing about music to bevin don't because it shows you how: easy 
to know one note from an ¢ . it is to turn vour wish to play 
My method takes out all ‘ or sing into an actual facet. Just 
overcomes all the . : . now [To am making a spectal 
your progress eas) ae : short-time offer that cuts the 
: H cost per lesson in two-—-send 
W * for ¢ i ‘ i H > . 
‘i og lan hag age - “g “ iy FOG Gaeke Bow, Sees thee ape 
roas beg er, ethod is : / p F : ‘ 
& revolutionary improvement ; } cial offer is) withdrawn. No 
Q\ over the old methods used 
Mr. x by private teachers The 
David QJessons To send you explain every point and ress in a letter or on a post 
. Kemp, ®& show every step in si le Print-and-Pic 
i wp f Sn \ tur form that vo * wrong on Instruments supplied when 
chool of Music, “ ep is mide as ek : cod sh or eredi 
9710 Brunswick Bide . metho makoe needed, cash or credit 
New York City. asy to understand 
‘ that even children only 
Please send me your free 7 to 10 ear old have U 7 S( ‘HOO! 4 
book ‘Musie Lessor in quickly a aecom - ss 
Your Own Home’ ) ru- lishe sing 
Sar ptm ear Sian pistes oe MUSIC 
\ ers direc 
Also 


Name. hows a "5 9710 Brunswick Bldg. 


en 


I know you will find this book — Ce 
absorbingly interesting, simply I esso 


rapid : sure 





obligation—simply use the cou 
r send your name and ad 





ystem 
\ddress .. ° women nO 


jusic,”*—M 1 ‘I 
wae = New Yorke [EX cme xB] 











